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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATENT KA- 
LEIDOSCOPE, INVENTED BY DR 
BREWSTER. 


THE Ralinenepe is an instrument 
recently eral by Dr pune for 
the purpose of creating and exhibiting 
an infinite variety of beautiful forms. 
The name is derived from the Greek 
words, x2Aos, beautiful—sidos, a form— 
and cxertw, to see. 

This instrument, in its simplest 
form, consists of two reflecting planes, 
made either of new plate glass or spec- 
ulum metal, ground perfectly flat, and 
highly polished. The plates may be of 
any length, but that which is most con- 
venient will be found to be from 5 to 
10, or 12 inches. Their breadth should 
be about 8 or 9 tenths of an inch when 
the length is 6 inches, but the breadth 
should increase with the length, in 
order to have the aperture of the same 

itude. Two of the edges 

of these reflectors, after they are care- 
fully ground to a straight line by the 
finest emery, and freed from all rough- 
ness and imperfection, are placed to- 
gether, by a particular contrivance, in 
such a manner, that their inclination, 
or the angle which they form, is 
exactly an even aliquot part of a circle, 
ora 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 
16th, 18th, 20th, &c. part of 360°. 
When the plates are thus fixed in a 
brass tube, and the eye placed at one 
end of them, it will perceive a circular 
field of view, composed of as many 
luminous sectors as the number of 
times that the angle formed by the re- 
flectors is contained in 360°. These 
sectors, excepting the one seen by 
ect vision, and constituting the an- 
gular spentnne of the plates, are a 
series of images of this aperture, form- 
by successive reflexions between 
Vor. IIT. 


the inclined reflectors. The images 
formed by one reflexion from each of 
the plates, lie on each side of the 
direct aperture, and are inverted im- 
ages of that aperture; the next two 
images, formed by two reflections, are 
images not inverted, and soon through- 
out the whole series, every twe direct 
images being separated by an inyerted 
one. 

From these observations it will be 
seen, that the Kaleidoscope is not an 
instrument which produces beautiful 
forms by the multiplication of single 


forms ; for it is demonstrable, that a 


symmetrical and beautiful pattern can- 
not be produced by the repetition of 
any Teale form ; and if it were possible 
to construct a multiplying glass with 
mathematical perfection, and free of 
all the prismatic colours, it would be 
impossible to produce with it aa ar- 
rangement of simple forms, marked 
with symmetry and beauty. The 
principle of the Kaleidoscope therefore 
is, to produce symmetry and beaut 
by the creation and subsequent multi- 
piestion of compound forms, each of 
which is composed of a direct and an 
inverted image of a simple form. 
The tube which holds the reflecting 
plates moves in another tube, and upon 
the outer end of this last tube is placed 
a brass cell, or cap, fer receiving a series 
of object-plates, containing fragments 
of differently coloured glass, and other 
substances, placed at random. When 
one of these object-plates is pushed 
into the cell, the is p upon 
the end of the outer tube, and the in- 
ner tube pushed in as far as it will go. 
The instrument being held in one 
hand, the cell containing the object- 
plate is moved round by the other ; 
and the eye of the observer being placed 
at the narrow end ¢ the tube, he will 
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observe the irregular masses of col- 
our arranged in an infinite variety of 
forms, mathematically symmetrical, 
and highly pleasing to the eye. 

“If the object is put in motion, 
the combination of images will like- 
wise be put in motion, and new forms 
perfectly different, but equally sym- 
metrical,—will successively present 
themselves, sometimes vanishing in 
the centre,—sometimes emerging from 
it, and sometimes p'aying around it in 
double and opposite oscillations. When 
the object is tinged with different col- 
ours, the most beautiful tints are de- 
veloped in succession, and the whole 
figure delights the eye by the perfec- 
tion of its form, and the brilliancy of 
its colouring.”* 

The effects, of which we have given 
a general description, obviously arise 
from the inversion and subsequent 
multiplication of every object placed 
before the angular aperture, or the 
luminous sector seen by direct vision, 
and from the pertect junction of all 
the refiected images. When the ob- 
ject is moved, the inverted images 
all seem to move in an opposite 
direction, while the images not in- 
verted move in the same direction 
with the object ; and from these op- 
posite motions, as well as from the 
entrance of new objects, by the revo- 
lution or the direct motion of the ob- 
ject-plate, arises that endless variety 
of forms which affords so much grati- 
fication to the eye. 

In the preceding form of this in- 
strument, the object must necessarily 
be placed close to the end of the re- 
fiectors ; for if it is removed from this 
position, the symmetry is destroyed, 
and the deviation from a symmetrical 
form increases as the distance of the 
object from the reflector increases. 
The use of the instrument is therefore 
limited to objects which can be held 
close to the reflector. 

This limitation, however, has been 
removed, and the use and application 
of the instrument indefinitely extend- 
ed by an optical contrivance. A lens 
of a short focal length is placed on the 
object end of the outer tube, and the 
inner tube is drawn out till the image 
of objects, whatever be their distance, 
falls exactly on the outer ends of the re- 
flectors. When this is the case, these 
objects will be arranged into the most 
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beautiful and symmetrical forms, in 
the same manner as if they had been 
reduced in size, and actually placed at 
the end of the reflectors. In this way 
every object in nature may be intro. 
duced into the picture formed by the 
instrument, and the observer will de- 
rive a new and endless source of en- 
joyment by the creation of pictures 
from natural objects, whether animate 
or inanimate. ‘The leaves and petals 
of flowers, the foliage of trees, grass 
mixed with flowers, the currents of a 
river, moving insects, a blazing fire, 
are objects which never fail to delight 
the eye by the new creations which 
they afford. 

The Kaleidoscope, in its popular 
form, has been manufactured with 
much taste by Mr Philip Carpenter, 
optician in Birmingham, and by Mr 
John Ruthven of Edinburgh, to whom 
the public is already indebted for the 
ingenious printing and copying presses 
with which he has enriched the arts. 
It generally consists of two tubes, a 
lens, six object-plates, one of which is 
left empty for new objects, and a cell 
for containing them. Some of them 
are made without the drawer tube and 
the lens, and others with stands, and 
a spare tube which forms a different 
pattern. 

When the Kaleidoscope is intend- 
ed for scientific purposes, it requires 
to be made in a different form, with 
contrivances for varying the inelina- 
tion of the reflectors. The instrument, 
with these contrivances, has been made 
with great skill by Mr Bate, an inge- 
nious optician in London. The re- 
flectors are made of the finest speculum 
metal, of such a composition that it 
is incapable of tarnishing. The edges 
of these metallic reflectors are adjust- 
ed with great nicety to the axes of the 
rings that support them, so that they 
are made to form any angle from 0° 
to 90°. 

As the Kaleidoscope is of the great- 
est use in the ornamental arts, parti- 
cularly to carpet and lace manufac 
turers, calico printers, architects, pa- 
per stainers, ornamental painters, jew- 
ellers, carvers and gilders, workers m 
stained glass, &c. its adaptation to their 

urposes has been attended to, and the 
instruments are occasionally furnished 
with a stand, in order that the pattern 
may be fixed whilst the artist is en- 
gaged in copying it. They are also 
rendered capable of being used with 
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Dr Wollaston’s Camera Lucida, in or- 
der that those who are not able to 
copy the patterns with perfect correct- 
ness, may thus be enabled to do it 
with facility and accuracy. 

When the instrument is thus con- 
structed, the painter may introduce 
the very colours which he is to use, 
the jeweller the gems which he is to 
arrange, and in general the artist may 
apply to the instrument the materials 
which he is to embody, and thus form 
the most accurate opinion of their ef- 
fect when combined into an ornamental 
pattern. When the Kaleidoscope is ap- 
plied in this manner, an infinite variety 
of patterns is created, and the artist can 
select such as he considers most beau- 
tiful and most suited to the nature of 
his work. After a knowledge of the 
principle and powers of the instru- 
ment has been acquired by a little 
practice, he will be able to give any 
character to the figure that he pleases, 
and he may even create a series of dif- 
ferent patterns, all rising out of one 
another, and returning again, by simi- 
lar gradations, to the first of the series. 
In all these cases the pattern is per- 
fectly symmetrical round a centre, or 
all the sectors, or images of the aper- 
ture, are exactly alike, with this dif- 
ference only, that every alternate 
sector is inverted ; but this symmetry 
may be altered, for after the pattern is 
drawn, it may be reduced into a square, 
a triangular, an elliptical, or any other 
form that we choose. The instruments 
are sometimes made to give annular 
patterns, and straight patterns for bor- 
ders. 

If it is required to introduce a 
flower, a leaf, a statue, or any other 
object which is too large to be seen 
through the aperture, we have only to 
use the lens, and place the object at 
such a distance that the image of it, 
formed by the lens, is sufficiently small 
to be admitted into the aperture. 

In consequence of the popularity of 
this instrument, it has, we under- 
stand, been pirated in London by in- 
dividuals who are entirely ignorant of 
its principles and construction, and 
who have imposed upon the public a 
wretched imitation of the original, 
possessing none of the properties which 
are essentially necessary to the pro- 
duction of beautiful and symmetrical 
forms. ‘These piracies have been car- 
ried on with such dexterity, that in 
some cases the purchaser obtains one 
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half of the instrument in one shop, 
and the other half in another; but 
this unprecedented invasion of private 
property has been discountenanced b 
all the eminent London opticians wi 

a liberality and disinterestedness which 
might have been expected from that 
respectable body ; and we have no 
doubt that the public will be equally 
disposed to discourage such unjustifi- 
able aggressions. Monopolies are no 
doubt in many cases evils that ought 
to be avoided ; but in this country, a 
patent is the only reward which is giv- 
en for mechanical inventions, and for 
new processes in the arts; and we do 
not see why the inventor of a machine 
should not derive the same advantages 
from his labours that every author 
does from his writings. 

Those who wish for further infor- 
mation respecting the Kaleidoscope, 
may consult the printed description 
of it which accompanies the patent 
instrument, an ingenious paper on 
the Kaleidoscope in Thomson’s Annals 
of Philosophy, vol. XI. written by 
Peter Roget, M.D. F.R.S., and a 
Treatise on the Principles of the Ka- 
leidoscope, and its Application to the 
numerous branches of the fine and use= 


ful Arts, which will soon be published 


by Dr Brewster. 


a 


ON TRUTH. 
The Reverie of an Enthusiast. 


Tre purposes of life are so various, 
and its powers so limited, that the 
mind can scarcely reflect upon its state, 
without discerning at once a vast in-, 
acegneey of the existence it carries on, 
to the requisitions under which that 
existence is held, and without feeling a 
nothingness in that present instant in 
which the form of its existence is 
brought, as in a concentrated image, 
before its inspection. What follows ? 
Either the mind gathers up all the 
consciousness of its strength and of its 
destination, and, with violent commo- 
tion of its powers, believes and wills 
a greater future,—or it submits itself 
patiently to the seeming constitution 
of a frail nature, contented to know 
that it shall go on hereafter as it has 
gone on hitherto :—And so life passes. 
And is this all? Is this plausible hu- 
mility of self-knowledge, which suits 
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so happily the indolent virtue of the 
world, and squares so well with the 
unaspiring prudence of its wisdom,— 
is this Truth? And is that sudden, 
violent, momentary, grasping of a 
prouder spirit—is that illusion—the 
fond folly of presumptuous self-ig- 
norance, 
‘‘ That raught at mountains with out- 
stretched arms, 
And parted but the shadow with his hand ?” 
Who shall give the answer ? The same 
division of spirit among men, which 
has divided their conduct, divides also 
their understanding,—and each will 
answer from his own spirit, as it — 
have been enlightened, or corrupted, 
or bewildered, by his past life, and 
not from inquisition of truth. Though 
perhaps no man ever feels with full 
conviction that he possesses truth, 
et every man, except in his despair- 
ing moments, assures himself that he 
is near to it,—and perhaps he is so,— 
as if there were but a veil interposed 
that he cannot put aside, which some- 
times gathers in thicker folds under 
his hand, and sometimes, perhaps 
without his endeavour, parts for a mo- 
ment, and then closes again, while he 
is yet gazing. 
hose who have upheld, as philoso- 
phical dogmas, asseverations of our ut- 
ter incapacity for truth, and have, for 
their system of nature, represented man 
as abeing bewildering himself, hope- 
lessly and in vain, in dark and inextri- 
cable mazes of thought,—have spoken 
falsely to their own minds, and falsely 
to the convictions of men. There is no 
such belief in the human mind: no 
man, looking back upon his own life, 
whatever seasons of gloom he may have 
known, can find a fixed habitual con- 
sciousness of living on in bewildering 
darkness. That forlorn estate is not 
known to our natural life: There is 
no place then for such philosophy in 
nature. But there have been men, 
who, living according to their own be- 
lief, in the very light of their minds, 
have chosen in their pride, or been 
otherwise misled, to cast such dis- 
heartening illusions on the belief of 
others, and have given a show of 
truth to a false philosophy, by taking 
out from the whole course of life its 
unhappiest moments, and constituting 
into a system of permanent belief, the 
naturally transient impressions of fear, 
sadness, suspicion, self-aversion, and 
despair. 





ay 

We all feel that there is a light by 
which we must regulate our lives. This 
is the common consenting belief of al} 
mankind. No doubt their conceptions 
of truth are various. The impulse, 
the instinct of nature, which urges 
them, is the same to all. But soon 
variance begins by the diversity of in. 
dividual being. Each sees by his own 
light, and amidst his own illusions, 
Each views in different aspect the 
mysterious, half-revealed, uncompre- 
hended power, which is ever present 
and ever remote: he shapes by his 
own mind that undefined form. As 
his heart ee his will pur- 
poses—as his thought dares—he hopes, 
demands, conceives truth. This he 
does, not in order to submit himself to 
truth, but to subject truth to himself, 
to incorporate her power with his own 
life. Truth, by which he may strength- 
en, exalt, enlarge his own being, is 
what he seeks; not truth, therefore, 
awful, authoritative, and controlling, 
but truth fettered and ministering; 
truth justifying himself to himself— 
soothing his pride—licensing his 
sions—taking her looks, her life, her 
law, her being, from himself. Each 
man seeks truth, but each his own. 
And hence is there such diversity in 
all the opinions of men. Hence is it 
that, from the birth of science to this 
hour, philosophy has so often changed 
her shape,— hat the labour of one age 
has been to pull down the fabric of 
another, and to build as _perishably 
upon its ruins. Hence is it that the 
same original principle of belief and 
desire, working in the minds of fel- 
low-men, has so often conducted them, 
not to common participation in com- 
mon good, but to fearful division and 
implacable hate—to dissensions of opi- 
nion—convulsing life,—when the vul- 
gar passions of men have stood aloof 
and astonished, to see speculative in- 
tellect kindle the torch, and forge the 
sword, to arm the bands of common 
war. 

Each man believes that he desires 
and seeks truth, that in part he knows 
it, and in part subjects the course of 
his life to that knowledge. But when 
he bends his mind thitherward, he 
brings it, such as it is, unpurified, un- 
chastised, full of illusions of its own 
cherishing. Is it wonderful then, if 
men, thus making endeavour, find no 
better success? if, under incitement 
of a principle which might guide them 
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to just knowledge, they make deeper 
way into’ error? or that, with the 
truth which they find, and in which 
so far they must consent, they should 
each blend enough of separate error to 
hold them all in variance with one 
another ? 

What if there be no evidence 
for truth but that which becomes 
apparent to each man within him- 
self, in his own thoughts, in his own 
being? It is possible—it is not incon- 
sistent with any ascertained nature of 
our faculties, to believe that such 
must be the evidence of truth,—that 
it must arise and be formed within 
the individual mind. If so, it is in- 
communicable, and the inability of 
philosophy to furnish it is justified. 
The evidence of truth,—what is it but 
the mind’s own assured recognition of 
truth? An act, then, of consciousness, 
and just, because the state of mind in 
which that act arises is just. Acts of 
the mind, states, properties, or pow- 
ers which it owes to its state,—all 
seems to refer directly to the mind, 
and to nothing else. The reception, 
knowledge, intelligence, discernment, 
acquisition, production of truth ; can 
they have any~-distinct origin, pro- 
perty, essence, seat, from that assur- 
ed recognition of truth which is its 
own evidence? Are they separable to 
our apprehension ? Have they not al- 
most identity? Are they not all one 
power, more or less matured, more 
passive, or more in action? That glow- 
ing consciousness of pure just feeling 
in a spotless heart, is it another truth 
from that which is calm, and bright, 
and clear, in the wisdom that has ful- 
filled its years ? Is there truth, in any 
kind, that the mind can know, of 
which it must not be the source to it- 
self? Then all we seek is near. Yet 
so near, inseparable, co-existent, it 
still seems as if it might not be attain- 
ed but in long, slow, difficult, toil- 
some 4 gone And is rot that also 
possible? For though the mind in 
which truth will spring is given us, 
yet the state is not given us. What 
the growth shall be with which that 
mind must teem is in our own choice, 
—is not assigned at least in the capa- 
cities of the mind, which are free to 
good and ill. And if there is some- 
thing to be produced that requires an 
entire state of adaptation in the mind, 
is it not probable and reasonable that 
time, and more than time, should be 
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required to bring to effect that entire 
adaptation ? Much may be demanded 
of ourselves: but time is necessary, 
slowly fulfilling the processes of na- 
ture, and changing our minds them- 
selves. Could we wonder, if that 
knowledge, which shall guide in in- 
tellectual and moral light the steps 
of our lives, be hard and slow to be 
won? We need feel no distrust then, 
no anxiety, no dejection, though our 
first endeavours reap little suecess,— 
though the strong effort of our souls 
be baffled,—though our overstrained 
sight find darkness. If strong will, 
and powerful thought, unite their 
force in vain, time, perhaps, shall 
bring to gentle solicitations what they 
could not wrest from him. It is 
desirable, that knowledge so high 
and great, in which our spirits shall 
live in light, which shall embrace, 
cherish, and sustain all our faculties, 
should be granted, not to the will’s in- 
tensest passion, nor to the giant grasp- 
ings of thought, but to long-continued 
faithful desire, to the patient love of 
the soul. It is yielded as a fruit to la- 
bour—not as a spoil to power. It- is 
a work growing to perfection, under 
a diligent hand in long life,—a form 
of beauty slowly accomplishing—con- 
ceived, beloved, but yet unrealized ; 
but still softening, glowing, breathing 
more and more, and its various beauty 
still more and more blending into one. 

It may lie within ourselves ;—where 
else have the wise of all times ever 
sought it? The teachers of all nations, 
—the sages whose wisdom has rested 
upon the people among whom th 
sprung,—has become incorporated wit 
the history of man,—has flowed down 
like a mighty river through the regions 
of time, rolling its calm me waters, 
for ever a power of life to the earth, 
they have told us, where wisdom was 
to be found. They drew from their 
own deep spirit. They have left us 
their lesson and their example. The 
fountain which they opened wells in 
every breast ; it springs like life to 
to each man within himself. 

Look then within. There dwells 
the life of truth; there only may it 
be sought. But how? What is the 
process ? How shall the poor doubting 
inquirer, who longs for truth, and is 
told to bend his eyes inward and search 
there—how shall he begin his uncer- 
tain eventful search? Let him turn 
again to the masters of wisdom! Let 
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him ask of those who have studied 
her ways, to whose feet her paths are 
known. If they cannot save him the 
labour of the pursuit,—if they cannot 
confer truth,—let them aid him at 
least with their counsels. If they con- 
strain him to enter the perilous laby- 
rinth, let them guide im by their 
knowledge,—let him not be lost in 
the very entrance. 

How shall he begin ?—Even as he 
must seek all that is to be found with- 
in himself, in sincerity of purpose 
and simplicity of desire. If this be 
not a light, there is no light for us. 
We are the offspring of chance, and 
the wanderers of darkness. 

And is this all that philosophy can 
do? This all she can teach? When 
her willing pupil looks up to her with 
reverend supplicating eyes, seek- 
ing in her countenance the light of his 
life,—is it all she will do, to shroud 
her face, and turn her hand away, and 
leave him to himself? To throw back 
the upon the resources of his 
penury? Tot rust the benighted wan- 
derer to the guidance of his own light 
—alas ! to his own darkness ? 

True philosophy leaves man to him- 
self. And what then? Is that to desert 
him? To tell him that what he seeks 
from her he brings with him,—that in- 
digent as he deems himself, he is lord 
of unknown wealth,—that for the 
darkness of his steps there is a light 
within himself—a mysterious light 
that waits but his will to shine? And 
what if she then dismiss him? Shall 
she not allot her own favours, and 
judge the measure of her own bounty ? 
What if she know too well the impe- 
tuous spirit, and would but guard it 
from its own harm? She knows the 
spirit, its powers, and its will; its 
bounded powers, its illimitable will. 
She knows that strong, impatient, un- 
governable spirit, which will not know 
itself. She has seen it from the be- 
ginning contending with the limita- 
tions of nature, with the laws of its 
being,—high-gifted and high-destin- 
ed, yet foregoing its powers, and re- 
nouncing its destination, to grasp at 
impossible existence. Shall she grant 
to this spirit to choose its own course, 
its own measure of knowledge? Shall 
she, the guardian of the treasures of 
truth, pee them up but at the chal- 
lenge of this invader ? Shall she, the 
friend, the tutelary genius of this 
spirit’s self, aid it to perish by its own 


self-confounding will? How wildly, 
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blindly, within her own precincts, has 
she seen it fight with the fearful powers 
it cannot overcome. It knows no awe, 
—it will know no subjection. It would 
lift the veil of mystery,—it would 
pierce the cloud that wraps invisible 
presence,—it will tread on holy ground, 
— it will gather interdicted fruit. She 
fears, when it will not fear. There. 
fore has she refused her earnest sup- 
plicant : She has repelled a lawless or 
vain desire, and turned back the in- 
quirer on himself. From their dwell. 
ing-places of peace, the quiet homes 
in which nature had cast their lives, 
her pilgrims break forth, in restless 
desire, to seek afar her seats of in- 
spiration. They bring to her shrine, 
in unquiet hearts, their vain wild 
wishes, and their eager daring solicit. 
ings of hidden power. For them, on 
her temple’s front, above its awful 
gates, to meet their approach and first 
salutary gaze, she has inscribed, in 
pity and in mild rebuke, her only will- 
ing answer,—her one clear faithful 
oracle,—her yrwds Seave7os. Let them 
understand the gentle warning, and 
bethink them ere they press within 
the sanctuary to wrest from her re- 
luctant lips more dubious responses 
words dark with truth that shall avail 
but to confound them in their own 
illusions. 

She does not leave him to himself ; 
but thoughtfully, tenderly, with gra- 
cious awe, she stays his forward im 
tient zeal. In the pause of suspended 
expectation she holds up for a moment 
her mirror to his sight, a mirror that 
shews him the world of her dominion— 
a glorious world within himself. She 
calls back the spirit to still self-con- 
sciousness, revealing in it a gladness of 
inward life,—hopes springing pure and 
innocent from a softened heart. Gent- 
ly she raises him whom she had gently 
abashed ; and then she leaves him, 
to be for ever after an accompanying 
presence around his steps,—felt but 
unbeheld,—visiting his spirit with hid- 
den impulses,—charming, with her 
continual power, his varying life,—and 
blending, in his heart, her power of 
truth with its own pure life of inno- 
cence and peace. 

Is there such a favoured pupil ? The 
time shall come when he shall be the 
priest of her temple and the minister 
of her altar,—when all her sanctuary 
shall be his own, and neither veil nor 
cloud shall intercept their perpetudl 
communion. 
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But this, to us, is nothing. This 
js not our lot. If we know 


truth, we must know it partially, im- 
perfectly, with many interruptions. 
‘We have heard another call. We have 
a necessity that we must obey. We 
have a work to perform,—a servitude to 
be accomplished,—functions to which 
our powers are bound. We have a 
life set before us, and the path on 
which we tread prescribes our steps. 
But amidst these avocations, under 
this bondage of necessity, and in the 
conflict and toil of life, we require 
truth ; and truth, in some degree,—to 
some effect,—to the enlargement of 
our peace, and to some acquisition of 

wer,—we are able to obtain ; and 

‘question of moment to us is, how 
shall we begin to seek it ? 

If we are to seek it within ourselves, 
it is some encouragement that the field 
of inquiry at least is always at hand. 
If all that is required to direct the 
search be clear purpose and pure de- 
sire, the means are not difficult to the 
understanding, if they should prove 
so to the will. 

But what does it mean, to seek 
truth within ourselves? What truth ? 
Why, that truth which all men seek ; 
that truth, the understanding of which 
is wisdom, and which, blended in 
our lives, is peace, and liberty, and 
power. Let each man understand 
for himself. He should know his 
own need. He remembers little of 
the past, if he has not to tell that 
he has often felt a fearful void in life, 
—an oppressive existence of inexplic- 
able evils,—a capacity within himself 
of good that was not to be found,— 
desires and wants of something that 
reality should give, and does not give. 
He seeks therefore for something which 
is to satisfy his understanding and fill 
his heart,—which shall make stedfast 
his unstable life,—bind ee his 
inconsistent purposes,—give clearness 
to all the relations of life,—harmony 
to all the movements of his mind,— 
unity to his being ; that truth which 
shall be his friend, his monitor, speak- 
ing to him at every moment of life— 
counselling him to do and to leave un- 
done. 

We find within ourselves conflicts, 
tumults, changes of passion, fluctuat- 
ing thoughts, desires, loves, fears, joys, 


oppressions of sorrow and pain, a whole 
world moving within ourselves, in an- 
Swering motion to an external life. Is 
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truth any thing that is here? I am a 
creature living to joy and pain. Do I 
know even what gives me joy or pain ? 
what gave them yesterday perhaps, 
and will give them to-morrow? But 
do I know what my capacities are for 
joy and pain? or what there is in this 
world in which I breathe adapted to 
fill them? in this overflowing inex- 
haustible world in which I feel that I 
am unsatisfied? I have a life which I 
fulfil as a slave ; and I have a power 
of life in which I should be sovereign 
and free. What is it? and where shall 
I find it? Surely in myself only, who 
AM what I desire to know. But how 
shall I direct my thought to this in- 
—, How begin my search? How 
shall I lay hold upon that knowledge, 
of which this inward life,—my whole 
complicated, immeasurable, unorder- 
ed, unintelligible life,—may furnish 
the materials? I know them,—I can 
find them well in my painful, passion- 
ate, memory,—I can heap together 
their incongruous mass :—But what is 
the ra alchemy to which they shall 
yield their hidden essence, and breathe 
up the pure being of truth ? 

Within myself I must seek, I can- 
not doubt it. Shall others tell me 
what is there? Or if the words of their 
wisdom are borne by my ear, what is 
it that shall arrest dies as they pass, 
call them down into my heart, and be- 
lieve them? but that spirit which is 
searching within, which finds evil and 
good that it cannot comprehend, and 
leaps as the light darts in,—that shews 
it what it sought? Here let me seek. 
But what the process of search must 
be,—or what the fruits it shall gather, 
—or how or when they shall be yield- 
ed,—let me leave to discovering time. 
How should it be understood by the 
poor dark, wavering, perplexed, per- 
turbed being, who knows only that 
he is unsatisfied ? 


I 


LETTER FROM THE CELEBRATED 
COLIN M‘LAURIN. 


MR EDITOR, 
I senp you an Original Letter from 
the celebrated Colin M‘Laurin, writ- 
ten at the time he was private tutor in 
a gentleman’s family in Argyllshire. 
As the envelope is wanting, it does 
not appear to whom it was addressed. 
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Dr Sir, 


I am very sensible a correspondence 
from a most retired corner in the coun- 
try can be of no value or delight to 
one ever midst the brightest and most 
Improving Company. Tho’ I cannot 
but have these thoughts, yet it is an 
inexpressible satisfaction and relief to 
me any way to communicate with the 
= and visit the Company I love and 
eelingly want. I hope therefor tho’ I 
can communicate nothing of value to 
you, yet you will kindly wellcome and 
receive these views and remembrances 
of my former delights and Company. I 
refresh myself with the belief, when I 
review the Golden Dreams of Glas- 
gow, that I shall retain them in my 
remembrance, when time has bright- 
ened them and worn off all the anxie- 
ties that mixed with them. The re- 
membrance of summer in winter, of 
youthfull delights in old age, of Para- 
dise after the expulsion, and knight er- 
rands in a wilderness ‘meeting their 
mistresses, may something resemble 
my condition when thus I forget a half 
years absence and constant cares a- 
mongst strangers to remember that ease 
freedom and past delight I enjoyed 
then. But to participate with and un- 
derstand me it were necessary to have 
felt and known the same and [ believe 
tho’ I find People take pleasure to tell 
their dreams, others take no delight in 
hearing them. 

News and affairs are the most ordi- 
nary subjects of correspondence and of 
them this country is as barren as of 
corn and plenty. ‘There is nothing 
new here ; the hills stand and the rocks 
are piled up the same way as they op- 
posed the shock of the flood and have 
since sustained thro’ ages of years suc- 
eessions of tempests, while under them 
have sprung fountains and streams 
that constantly run with murmurs and 
warblings as ancient as the world it- 
self and have given drink to far dist- 
ant generations of animals, while suc- 
ceeding generations of grass and woods 
are nourished by them, descended b 
an exact lineal descent from that whic 
first clothed the world, and at its na- 
tivity raised the songs of morning 
stars, and has given food since to dist- 
ant generations of animals of as ancient 
clans as the oldest Inhabitants. Thus 
ec see there is nothing new or changes 

ere’; for nature has ever held an un- 
disputed and uninvaded sway con- 
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solely reigns and retired works. 

But in the variable Human Ming 
we do not want our novelties and 
curiosities. I know you love Ne 
tural History and that especially of 
Men and Characters. Since I haye 
now and in my first Letter given some 
account of the place and country, J 
shall describe two very particular chas 
racters I have met with in this coun. 
try. The one is very serious the other 
as fantastick and comicall. 

Some time ago there served in thig 
family as Gentlewoman to My Ldy 
Henriett Campbell, 2 young woman of 
the gayest and most jovial (even to 
extravagance) temper one can ima. 
gine She (as they express it) with 

er high mirth kept an whole house 
stirring ; she had been exceeding ser- 


viceable with this temper to my Lady. 


in her refuge in Holland when her 
Husband was oblidged to fly thither 
after 1685. Yet in these few years, 
she has been several times taken with 
the deepest blackest melancholy to that 


degree that for a long time she would, 


not speak. She is now under it, and 
for these two years has not spoken to 
any but her Husband and very little 
to him scarce more ever than yes. or 
no. She is married to the minister of 
the Paroch. She has been ever lying 
these two years without any other 
trouble almost. Such influence has it 
had on her and so killed her mind that 
last winter when Colonel Campbell 
(whose sons are Mr Butler’s pupils) 
her Brother whom she partionlalll 
had loved, returned after many years 
absence, she seemed insensible to him 
and was nothing moved at the sight 
of him. Some pretend ’tis witchcraft 
that troubles her and others give rea 
sons eonsidering the person and her 
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friends and station I cannot well coms ; 


municate this way. This temper runs 
much in blood, and her Father who 
was an excellent minister here was 
lyable to some melancholy damps and 
sometimes would shun speaking for 
some weeks. I have insisted on this 
because I think it a very remarkable 
experiment anent the passions and their 
balance, considering her change from 
high extravagant chearfullness to such 
a melancholy; which confirms that 
the extremes in passions are most ease 
ly convertable and shews that propot= 
tion obtains much in this balance. 
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‘ 
think this horrible instance may be + 
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gsefull to caution against the least en- 
ecouragement of that black passion, 
which I think company not the secur- 
est remedy against, but rather the fill- 
ing the vacancies of our minds with 
the highest degree of those noble ar- 
dors and affections to the good of man- 
kind and of doing good and gallant 
actions which may enlarge and culti- 
vate and exalt our minds and keep 
tliem still keen and bright. 

After this melancholy account I am 
not disposed to give a suitable relation 
of the living Don Quixot our Cook 
who having travelled many parts of 
Europe, though born in the isle of 
Sky has gathered some real knowledge 
of the world which he in all companys 
mixes with the strangest fictions on 
taking occasion to extoll some won- 
drous exploits of his own which he re- 
lates with that assurance and constan- 

ey and eagerness that all think he be- 
lieves them himself at least. His fa- 
mily he tells us is 372 years 5 moneths 
12 days &c. old. His humour and 
talk is constantly imaginary and so 
fertile is his invention that every day 
some new flight surprises us: He 
could never read, yet the other day he 
seriously Jamented to me he had got 
apair of the finest spectacles broken 
to him in the kitchen shortly after he 
came here and could nevergetany pleas- 
ed and fitted him since so that he be~ 
lieved he had not read four times since 
he came here ; yesterday he took me 
aside and after many compliments for 
my care of his friend (my pupill) he 
told me he was about to leave us, that 
he needed not serve the best in Bri- 
tain he had enough of his own Hang 
him if he could not live on 4000 merks 
ayear. He has got many Spanish 
airs about him and by his perpetual 
drinking and ranting I believe he does 
dream these things he tells us. He 
says always he would not lie for the 
world ; He is the sport of the country 
and the gentlemen all think him a 
Jewell. He is an excellent skillful 
cook and there is some ground for the 
great accounts he gives of himself his 
power and riches abroad, for we hear 
that he was esteemed there and yalu- 
ed for his skill, having served the 
Duke of Wittenberg and afterwards 
General Cuningham. He married an 
Irish _gentlewoman who is now my 
Ld Presidents Stewart but she will 
not hear of him now. In short, this 
travelling with his drinking and the 
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fumes of brewing, baking and cookin 
have made him the most fantastick 
vain 7 something, gentle fellow ever 
heard of. 

If I did not know you are curious 
in such characters I would not have 
insisted so long on this, which I look 
on as a very great curiosity: there are 
innumberable flights of his which are 
only ridiculous and absurd when re- 
lated but most diverting when heard 
from himself, such as his exploits, and 
treasures in tuns of gold abroad, and 
his flying ships with which he would 

‘o to meet the King of Swedeland and 
is intimacy with the foreign Princes. 

I have written to you at this time 
chiefly that I might hear from you by 
this good and speedy occasion. If it 
be pleasant to me to write it must be 
much more delightful to hear from 
you and I was disappointed in my ex- 
pectations to hear from you.when I 
wrote last. I sent you about the end 
of March a long Letter chiefly on En- 
thusiasm. I know not if you got it. 
If you have I have double demand on 
you. You will excuse my confused 
and inaccurate way of writing, being 
much of the time amongst noise and 
company. Wishing you all health 
and joy and good things I am sir your 
Faithful friend & Humble Servant, 

Corin M‘Laurin. 
Lochgare May 8 1717. 


a 
THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS.* 


We can imagine nothing more de- 
plorable than the degradation of ge- 
nius by the spirit of party. One 
would think, that, to a noble soul, 
there could be little difficulty in pre- 
serving, within its inmost sanctuary, 
undisturbed and unstained by all 
mean and paltry feelings, those primal 
and universal principles which consti- 
tute honour, virtue, and truth. Ac- 
cordingly, the Master Spirits of the 
world have, with some fatal excep- 
tions, kept high above, and aloof from, 
the debasing influence of party. Those 
mighty and gigantic intellects that 
have come constantly into concussions 
during the whole of their political 
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lives, and fought with all their nerves 
and sinews, have ever preserved to- 
wards each other, personally, a digni- 
fied and majestic forbearance,—have 
mutually attributed to each other ho- 
nourable motives of action, and given 
a nobler character to their own cause, 
by the liberality of spirit manifested 
towards that of their opponents. That 
high-minded courtesy which all great 
men observe towards each other in 
life, is paid to them, when they die, 
by all who have hearts to. feel the 
we of the wr nelnes Then, tru- 

» do mere party feeli a in 

eir mative nw men And Senko 
could speak of a great dead states- 
man with bitterness and anger, we at 
once know to be a man of a perverted 
nature, and wholly in le of un- 
derstanding or feeling strength, 
the beauty, or the glory, of any great 
cause. 

On fine and elevated intellects, 
therefore, party spirit can have no 
other effect than to stimulate and ex- 
cite. The sacrifices are but few and 
unimportant which it calls upon them 
to make ; it never troubles the pure 
well-head of their principles ; it may 
occasionally ruffle the waters, but it 
never can change, from its natural 
channel, that stream of thought that 
obeys a nobler law, and flows on un- 
interruptedly to a magnificent destina- 
tion. 

But upon weak and ungenerous 
minds, the effect of party spirit is 
most fatal. Unable to grasp general 
principles, they are pl to seize 
upon some petty prejudice within the 
reach of their Sales understandings ; 
ignorant ef the constitutions of em- 

ires, and of the mighty events that 
ve swayed their destinies, they are 
at least knowing enough in the ephe- 
meral arcana of political scandal ; un- 
touched by the spirit of ancient times, 
they feel not in what true grandeur of 
consists, yet, with blind pre- 
sumption, decide dogmatically on the 
ualities of the great men of their own 

y; without impulse to propel, or 
star to guide, they move in the gales 
of other men’s understanding, and by 
the light that shines not for them ; 
in the midst of ignorance, weakness, 
darkness, error, and insolence, they 
pass their abject lives,—judging, de- 
ciding, condemning, eulogising, in 
words that, to the unsuspicious, would 
seem issuing from an oracle, such is 
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their pomp and stateliness ; but whi 

to the wary and the wise, are — 
as nage unproductive and un. 


profitable, but reproduced everlast. 
ingly and the same, from the same 
worthless though unwearied machine, 

Of such persons every t city 
contains “ numbers numberless.” Do 
they not swarm in every coffee-house? 
do they not infest almost every private 
party of gentlemen ? How often is the 
genial flow of urbane and humane 
conversation broken by the silly im. 
pertinence of some young Whig or 
some young Tory? The stripling to 
whom nature may have denied feel. 
ing, faney, imagination, she may have 
cursed with a tenacious memory. He 
has studied politics,—he is a party man 
forsooth. He despises my Lord Castle. 
reagh, and talks of the Irish Union, 
and the Irish Rebellion, and Martial 
Law, and Catholic Emancipation. Ly. 
ing anecdotes take the place of true 
reasonings ; the most outrageous ab- 
surdities are quoted and believed from 
newspaper authority ; falsehoods that 
have been exposed to the light of day, 
and scatte to all the winds, are 
whispered as new and alarming se 
crets ; the most powerful of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers is perhaps levelled to 
the dust by some yearling barrister 
bristling in the new borne glories ofa 
rustling gown and a stiff periwig ; and 
what is the wit of the Right Honouw- 
able George Canning, to the sarcasm 
of a young gentleman who, for a whole 
winter-session, may have adorned the 
chair of the Speculative Society of 
Edinburgh ? 

It is not very easy to decide whe- 
ther a young Whig, or a young T 
of this stamp, is the most abject animal. 
The latter is generally a dull, stupid, 
well-meaning man, who, being a plodder 
himself, is well satisfied to see every 
thing plodding around him ; and he 
therefore starts at the sound of inno 


vation, as he would at the sudden - 


rumbling of a waggon behind him 
on the street. He chooses his 
through old lifeless opinions, as if he 
were afraid of dirtying his shoes. 
He carries an umbrella in dry wea- 
ther,—he takes shelter in some 

at the first drop of rain; and when 
other more spirited people are walk- 
ing home through the shower, his 
face is seen at the window of a 
coach, as if afraid of an univ 
deluge. At table he carves 4 
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with the same stately precision with 
which he divides an argument; and 
he swallows his mashed turnips with 
the same look of importance as if he 
were guilping a way or a mean from 
Mr Vansittart’s budget. 

For our own parts, after a long ac- 
quaintance with some worthy repre- 
sentatives of both these classes, we 
prefer the stupid young Tory to the 
clever young Whig. ‘He is occasion- 
ally contented to be silent. At the 
worst, he is inclined to be acquiescent. 
And though the church and state do 
not seem to require his immediate as- 
sistance to support them, yet, as his 
motives are good, with a smile of ap- 

rebation we allow him to stand with 
Fis shoulder to the edifice, and to ut- 
ter his benedictions. But Heaven for- 


fend us from a clever young Whig!. 


At an age wherein a grocer’s appren- 
tice would be supposed po raw in the 
roperties of rs sugars to 
be siewed to pe for himself.— 
wherein an understrapper of the 
Esculapian tribe would not be per- 
mitted to practice except on corpses,— 
wherein a follower of the law would 
be compeiled to sit dumb at a consult- 
ation, and reserve all his genius for 
taking stenographic notes of the ‘‘ dic- 
ta Ictorum peritissimorum et consul- 
tissimorum,”—it is by no means a rare 
thing to sit at table with one who, at 
this green and tender age, conceives 
himself quite entitled to dole out sen- 
tentious wisdom concerning the affairs 
of the state ; to quote acts of Parliament 
which he never saw except in a quo- 
tation ; to rate the conduct of public 
men, in whose presence the innate 
consciousness of inanity would render 
him all one blank of confusion ; men 
whose intentions, principles, and pur- 
poses, he no more understands than a 
fly does the laws of the steam-engine, 
against one of whose levers it is buz- 
ting. 'To a Cynie of the genuine breed, 
—a Voltaire, a Labruyere, a Swift, an 
Echard, or an Aristophanes,—what 
pleasure would the contemplation of 
precocious presumption afford. 
With what delight would one of them 
have watched the oracular frown of 
the empty forehead,—the philosoph- 
screw of the round, fat features 
—whereby this infant reformer takes 
pains to testify that he is “‘ no com- 
mon observer of men and measures.” 
With what malicious delight would 
the witty devil of Le Sage have trac 
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ed the progress of his daily career,— 
have seen him gathering the drop- 
pings of opinion from some real or 
fancied oracle of his party at one hour, 
and bringing them out again harden- 
ed and encrusted into folly by their 
residence within his brain at anoth- 
er. With what a grin of demoniacal 
satisfaction would he see him retailing 
these second-hand dogmas to some 
lower circle, and taking the airs of a 
high priest among those who had 
never been permitted to penetrate be- 
yond the outer “ court of the Gen- 
tiles!” The more dogmatical his as- 
sertions, the more indiscriminate his 
abuse, the more rancorous his frothy 
indignation,—the more would the sa- 
tirist or the demon be delighted with 
the spectacle. For us, we are too 
much lovers of our species, to enjoy 
the view of any of its degradations. 
With the contempt, which we cannot 
quell, there mingles at least an equal 
proportion of the milderelement of pity. 
We cannot even consent to view the 
‘unhappy stripling as the victim entirely 
of his own follies ; but reserve at least 
some portion of our blame for those 
men of superior minds, who have by 
flattery, or the love of patronage, been 
induced to countenance his empty airs, 
and foster the rank fungus of conceit 
in the bosom of this their otherwise 
unobserved and insignificant disciple. 
Amidst all .our contempt all 
our pity, we must not, however, hesi- 
tate to say, that we really do believe 
these beardless chatterers are, in s0 
far, aeting prudently for themselves. 
Such absurdities have at least this 
merit, that they do draw upon their 
practitioners some little notice. A 
party out of place has no rewards to 
distribute, = those which are of 
such a nature, that generosity, in re- 
spect to them, requires no great stretch 
of liberality. When people are con- 
tented with a few smiles and grins, 
it is scarcely worth while to keep them 
unsatisfied. So these striplings are 
caressed a little and flattered a little, 
and by this means they are raised, not 
merely in their own opinion, and that 
of others equally shallow as themselves, 
—but up to somewhat a higher rank 
in the crazy ladder of estima~- 
tion than their aculties and 
worthless attainments could, in al- 
most any other way, have secured for 
them. Their place is, indeed, after 
all, not a very lofty one; but they 
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flatter themselves they may hereafter 
t up yet farther. They enjoy. at 

t a blessed delusion, and fancy 
and believe themselves to be the em- 
bryos of very considerable men. 

It is of course quite natural, that 
the tone ‘in which these ns dis- 
course of public men and public af- 
fairs, should savour of their paltry 
notions,—their ignorant heads, cold 
hearts, and impotent judgments ;— 
of their vulgar pursuits and habits ; 
—of their base compliances and sneak- 
ing submissions, and hypocritical van- 
ities. This is quite unavoidable.— 
They caricature the already overcharg- 
ed sketches of their masters into ab- 
solute and meaningless monstrosity. 
They are the links between genuine 
party violence and the mere hubbub 
of the populace. In short, they do 
much dirty work in the dirtiest way 
possible. They are employed to say 
things which their superiors are not 
sorry to have said, although they have 
too much self-respect to be the trum- 
peters of them in propriis personis. 
They are the tag, rag, and bobtail, of 
the set. They are the awkward, sham- 
bling, dwarfish, crooked drummers 
and fifers of the procession. ‘The true 
fighters hold them and their voca- 
tion in high contempt; but it is not- 
withstanding true, they make more 
noise than all the rest of the array. 

With very different feelings, in- 
deed, do we sometimes observe ab- 
surdities and extravagancies quite as 
vulgar and gross as these, exhibited in 
the virulence of the demon, Party 
spinit, by men well fitted by nature 
and education to play a very different 

ton the public stage. That petu- 

t and boyish abuse which is only 
despised from the lips of self-conceited 
striplings, becomes, in truth, a very 
different sort of affair when it finds its 
mouthpiece in a man of genius. When 
wit, poetry, elegance, and eloquence, 
are exerted for any purpose, however 
vile and unworthy, the material is sure 
to gain some little value and import- 
ance from the workmanship. Minds 
which resist without difficulty the low 
raving of daily and weekly newspapers, 
the froth of debating-clubs, and the 
dullness of pamphlets, are not secure 
when attacked by one who possesses 
the brilliant fancy and matchless ease 
that characterize all the exertions of 
the muse of Moore. The same en- 
gaging qualities which rendered his 
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early poems the most seductive instrua 
ments of debauchery, and which, 
therefore, did not save them from the 
dignified rebuke of a most powerful 
pen, are now, we fear, rendering hig 
political jeur-d'esprit very dangerous 
weapons in the hands of a set of stu. 
pid demagogues, who, had Moore ree 
served himself for the proper subjects 
of poetry;' would never have had the 
taste to discover any portion of his 
merits. We can excuse something to 
an Irishman, and much to a 

When a head, exposed to two such 
inflammations, once begins to turn 
upon party feelings and party sub 
jects, there is no saying how hot it 
may grow.. But Mr Moore should 
remember that he is not a mere Irish. 
man, nor a mere poet. He should re 
fiect that he is a Briton, and, above 
all, that he is, by manners and at 
complishments, a gentleman. — This 
word seems now, indeed, to have lost 
a great deal of its old meaning. It 
was the boast of the English civil wars, 
that both parties were headed by Eng. 
lish gentlemen ; and that the manlyand 
delicate feelings, then inseparable from 
this high character, took away froma 
period of battles, and slaughters, and 
exiles, and revolutions, not a little of 
that ferocious and unrelenting hostili- 
ty which the history of any other pe 
riod of the world weuld have made 
us suppose to be the necessary accom- 
paniment of all such times of tumult 
and convulsion. Surely the interests 
which were then at stake are sufi- 
cient to make the party men of the 
present day look with some little con- 
tempt on the insignificant subjects of 
their warfares. And yet in those days 
there was universally observed, by all 
the eminent men of either side, the 
most perfect politeness to their oppon- 
ents. Above all, even in the moments 
of actual battle and siege, the unfor- 
tunate Charles was never mentioned 
by his insurgent subjects without ex- 
pressions of deep respect for the persone 
al character, and regret for what they 
conceived to be the destructive mea 
sures of their sovereign. Since that 
time the character of the king of Great 
Britain has undergone a very material 
alteration. The prince no longer lays 
claim to those high prerogatives, a su- 
perstitious love for which was the ruin 
of Charles. He is the first magistrate 
of a free state ; it is declared by the 
law that he can “ do no wrong ;’ 
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the inviolable dignity of his person 
and character is watched over by every 

subject, because this is supposed 
to be inseparably connected with a due 

ct for that happy government, 
the most important of whose functions 
are intrusted to his hands, and of 
whose authority, as well as of the col- 
lective greatness of the nation, he is 
the acknowledged symbol and repre- 
sentative. Such feelings as these, we 
should think, cannot: fail to find an 
easy reception in the breast of every 
one who has ever thought at all on 
the subject of governments and kings. 
The days are surely no more, in which 
good deluded men dreamed of repub- 
lics and consuls, and flattered them- 
selves that they might amend, by one 
bold blow, the institutions of our fa- 
thers. Mr Moore, at least, is surely 
not quite so wild an enthusiast as to 
wish for a revolution in Great Britain. 
If he cherishes no such wishes, how- 
ever, (and we by no means say that he 
does so) he is, he may be assured, act- 
ing in a manner at once pearag | of 
his own reputation, and of the land 
in which he lives, when he consecrates 
his talents to reviding the personal 
habits—nay the very countenance and 
figure—of the prince to whose hands 
the high functions of sovereignty are 
committed. We think nothing can 
be more vile than to lampoon and car- 
icature our superiors in a manner in 
which we durst not so use our equals. 
The Prince Regent, it is quite evident, 
can take no personal notice of the low 
scurrilities of one in the situation of 
Mr Moore. The only thing he can 
do, in respect to such a person com- 
mitting such an outrage upon all the 
laws of politeness, is to have him tried 
at the Old Bailey. And we think we 
may easily take it upon us to tell Mr 
Moore, that if the monarch had on 
the present occasion been as fond of 
revenge as the subject has been fertile 
in offences, there is abundant matter 
contained in one little volume which he 
has just published, to have given him at 
least five or six years comfortable lodging 
in Newgate. It is true, that it would 
be quite below the dignity of the il- 
lustrious person injured to take such 
a method of revenging himself. Mr 
Moore knew this:—he was aware, 
probably, that he might so sin with 
mpunity. But does he not perceive 
how little of manhood there is in thus 
abusing generosity? how pitiful a thing 
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it is to strike because we know disdain 
must prevent the stroke from being re- 
turned? We are happyin having the op- 
portunity of expressing our sentiments 
on this subject, in regard to a man 
whose general character is so amiable, 
and genivs so indisputable, as those of 
Thomas Moore. We are quite sure 
he will take no offence at what we 
have said. He is much too good and 
too great a man to be thrown away up- 
on the outskirts of a party. He should 
think of Pitt, Fox, and SHenipan, 
and not seek to find either countenance 
er companionship among those small 
men whose revilings his muse has 
echoed into wit, without taking from 
them their original sin of meanness. 

The little book, which has been the 
means of betraying us into all these 
observations, is, we think, inferior, in 
every point of view, to the Twopenny 
Pést-Bag. The vein of wit was then 
new ; and although it is by no means 
exhausted, the ore does not now seem 
to us to have quite so much splendour 
about it as heretofore. ‘‘ The Fudge 
Family in Paris” is, in outline and 
apparent purpose, and, generally speak- 
ing, in its measure, an imitation of the 
famous ‘‘ New Bath Guide.” It pro- 
fesses to consist of a bundle of letters 
written by the different members of 
an Irish family during a short stay 
in the French metropolis. The head 
of the family is an old gentleman, a 
sort of spy of Lord Castlereagh, “ a 
legitimate stickler.” His son, Bob. 
ree 2 is a young dandy, who revels 
in the delights of Beauvilliers’ and 
Hardy’s cookery, but as to political 
affairs is “‘ not so particular.” The 
daughter, Biddy, is a sentimental 
miss, whose love of mustachiod offi- 
cers supplies the place of the method- 
istical propensities of her protot 
(the admirer of the holy Aaron) in the 
Bath Guide. These personages ‘all 
write in the regular namby-pamby 
measure used by Anstey and his imi- 
tators. But their lucubrations are 
intermingled with some most fiery 
and absurd heroics,—the work of the 
tutor of the family,—a poor cousin 
of the Fudges, a Catholic and a Re- 
former,—one whose head has ap- 
parently been turned by the perusal 
of “The Milesian Chiefs” and the 
** Trish Melodies.” This Mr O’Con- 
nor, for that is his name, is, by the 
female side, descended from 

“ "Fhe ragged royal line of Tara,” 
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And whimpers about the oppressions 
of “ The Green Isle,” as if he al- 


most wished back again the old days 
*¢ When Malachi wore the collar of gold,” 


and Erin, like the Ithaca of Homer, 
could maintain an independent mon- 
arch upon every farm-steading. So 
much for the interlocutors. We shall 
now proceed to give our readers a short 
specimen of each, and, in doing this, 
we shall endeavour to select the pas- 
sages which are most honourable to 
Mr Moore, abstaining, as far as is 
possible, from inserting any of the piti- 
ful or atrocious virulencies, of which, 
we are ed, now that the book 
is fairly out of his hands, he is him- 
self very heartily ashamed. Polite- 
ness induces us to make our first se- 
lection from the lady. Biddy’s letters 
are of course addressed to some boar(- 
ing school intimate in the Land of 
Bogs. 

** Our party consists, in a neat Calais job, 
Of Papa and myself, Mr Connor and Bob. 
You remember how sheepish Bob look’d at 


Kilrandy, 

But, Lord! he’s quite alter’d—they’ve made 
him a Dandy ; 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, 
and lac’d, 

Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the 


waist : 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet 
to scholars, 

With heads, so immoveably stuck in shirt- 
collars, 

That seats like our music-stools soon must 
be found them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish to 
look round them ! 

In short, dear, “‘ a Dandy” describes what 


I mean, 

And Bob’s far the best of the genus I’ve 
seen : 

An improving young man, fond of learning, 
ambitious, 

And goes now to Paris to study French 


es, 
Whose names—think, how quick ! —he al- 
ready knows pat, 
A la braise, petits patés, and—what d’ye 
call that 


They inflict on potatoes ?—oh ! maitre d’-ho- 
ul— 

I ame Yome dear Dolly, he knows them as 
we 


Asif i i pee ee ee eat, 

Though a bit of them by never 
touch’d yet ; 

But just knows the names of French dishes 
and 

As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and 
books.” 
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The next is a part of Bob’s journal, 


** Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris !__ 
but stay— 

As my raptures may bore you, I'll just 
sketch a day, ‘ 

As we pass it, myself and some comrades 


ve got, 
All thorough-bred Gnostics, who know what 
is what. 


After dreaming some hours of thé land of 

Cocaigne,* 
That Elysium of all that is friand and 

nice, 

Where for hail they have bon-bons, and 
claret for rain, 

And the skaiters in winter show off on 

cream-ice 5 

Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 

Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields; 

Little birds fly about with the true pheasant 
taint, 

And the geese are all born with a liver com- 
plaint !+ 

I rise—put on neck-cloth—stiff, tight, as 
can be— 

For a lad who goes into the world, Dick, 
like me, 

Should have his neck tied up, you know 
there’s no doubt of it— 

Almost as tight as some lads who go out ofit. 

With whiskers well oil’d, and with boots 
that “ hold up 

The mirror to nature” —so bright you could 


sup 
Off the leather like china; with coat, too, 
ws 


On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr’s ap- 
' 


With head bridled up, like a four-in-hand 
. leader, 
And sta devil’s in them—too tight fora 
feeder re 


I strut to the old Café Hardy, which yet 

Beats the field at a dejeuner a la fourchette 

There, Dick, what a breakfast !—oh, not 
like your ghost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea 
and toast ; 





“ The fairy land of cookery and goaf- 

mandise ; ** Pais, ou le ciel offre les viandes 
toutes cuites, et oi, comme on parle les, 
alouettes tombent toutes roties. Du Latin, 
coquere.”"=—Duchat. 
+ The process by which the liver of the 
unfortunate goose is enlarged, in order to 
produce that richest of all dainties, the foie 
gras, of which such renowned patés are 
made at Strasbourg and Toulouse, is thus 
described in the Cours Gastronomique:— 
** On déplume I’estomac des oies; on at- 
tache ensuite ces animaux aux chenets d’une 
cheminée, et on les nourrit devant le feu. 
La captivité et la chaleur donnent a ces vo- 
latiles une maladie ne qui fait gon- 
fler leur foie,” &c. p. 206. 








es 
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But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye 
bou' 


roves about, 
Like a Turk’s in the Haram, and thence 
i out 
One’s pate of larks, just to tune up the throat, 
One’s small limbs of chickens, done en pa- 


One’s erudite cutlets, drest all ways but 


7 

Or ait titel imagine, Dick—done with 
champagne ! 

Then, some glasses of Beaune, to dilute— 
or, mayhap, 

Chambertin,* which you know’s the pet 
tipple of Nap, 

And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate 
stickler, 

Much scruples to taste, but J’m not so par- 
tic’lar.— 

Your coffee comes next, by prescription ; and 
then, Dick, ’s 

The coffee’s ne’er-failing and glorious ap- 


dix, 

(If books had but such, my old Grecian, 

depend on’t, 

I’d swallow even W—tk—ns’, for sake of 
the end on’t) ; 

A neat glass of parfait-amour, which one sips, 

Just as if bottled velvet + tipp’d over one’s 
lips ! 

This sage being ended, and paid for— 
(how odd! 

Till a man’s us’d to paying, there’s 

something so queer in’t !) 

The sun now well out, and the girls all a- 


broad, 
And the world enough air’d for us, Nobs, 
to appear in’t, 
We lounge: up the Boulevards, where—oh, 
ick, the phyzzes, 
The turn-outs, we meet—what a nation of 
uizzes ! 
Here toddles along some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini 1 ; 
A lac’d hat, worsted stockings, and—noble 


old soul ! 
A fine — and cross in his best button- 
ole ; 
Just such as our Pr———e, who nor reason 
nor fun dreads, 
Inflicts without ev’n a court-martial, on 
+ 


hun a 
Here trips a grisettc, with a fond, roguish 


eye, 
ag renee things these griseties by the 


Y) 5 
And there an old demoiseile, almost as fond, 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the 
Fronde. 
There goes a French Dandy—ah, Dick, 
unlike some ones 





* The favourite wine of Napoleon. 

+ Velours en bouteille. 

+ It was said by Wicquefort, more than 
a hundred years ago, ‘* Le Roi d’ Angleterre 
fait seul plus de chevaliers que tous les au- 
tres Rois de la Chretienté ensemble.”— 
What would he say now ? 
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We’ve seen about White’s—the Mounseers 
are but rum ones ; 

Such hats !—fit for monkies—I’d back Mrs 
Draper 

To cut neater weather-boards out of brown 


paper : i) eV dy 

And coats—how I wish, if it would’nt dis- 
tress "emf? 

They club for okd B—m—l, from Calais, 
to dress ’em ! 

The collar sticks out from the neck such a 


Space, 
That you’d swear ’twas the plan of this 
head-lopping nation, 
To leave there behind them a snug little 


lace 
For the head to drop into, on decapitation ! 
In short, what with mountebanks, Counts, 
and friseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest ama- 


teurs— 
What with captains in new jockey-boots and 
silk breeches, 
Old _— with swinging great opera- 
OR oy 
And shoeblacks reclining by statues in niches, 
There never was seen such a race of Jack 
Sprats !” 


We must however give one speci- 
men of the diplomatic talents of the 
Paterfamilies. 

= “* Sept. 6. 
Heard of the fate of our Ambassador 

In China, and was sorely nettled ; 

But think, my Lord, we should not pass it 
o’er 

Till all this matter’s fairly settled ; 

And here’s the mode occurs to me :— 

As none of our Nobility 

(Though for their own most gracious King 
They would kiss hands, or—any thing) 
Can be persuaded to go through 

This farce-like trick of the Ko-tou ; 

And as these Mandarins won’t bend, 

Without some mumming exhibition, 
Suppose, my Lord, you were to send 

Grimaldi te them on a mission : 

As Legate Joe could play his part, 
And if, in diplomatic art, 

The *‘* volto sciolto”* ’s meritorious, 
Let Joe but grin, he has it, glorious ! 


A title for him ’s easily made ; 

And, by the by, one Christmas time, 
If I remember right, he play’d 

Lord Morley in some pantomime ;—~ 
As Earl of M—rl—y then gazette him, 
If ¢’other Earl of M—rl—y Il let him. 
(And why shoald not the world be blest 
With two such stars, for East and West ?) 
Then, when before the Yellow Screen 

He’s brought—and, sure, the very essence 
Of etiquette would be that scene 

Of Joe in the Celestia] Presence !— 
He thus should say :—‘ Duke Ho and Soo, 





* The open countenance, recommended 
by Lord Chesterfield. 
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I'll play what tricks you please for you, 
if you'll, in turn, but do for me 
A few small tricks you now shall see. 
If I consult your Emperor's liking, 
At least you'll do the same for my King.’ 
He then should give them nine such grins, 
As would astound even Mandarins ; 
And throw such somersets before 
The picture of King George (God bless 
im !) 
As, should Duke Ho but try them o’er, 
Would, by Confucius, much distress him ! 


I start this merely as a hint, 

But think you'll find some wisdom in’t ; 

And, should you follow up the job, 

My son, my Lord, (you know poor Bob) 

Would in the suite be glad to go 

And help his Excellency, Joe ;— 

At least, like noble Amh—rst’s son, 

The lad will do to practise on.”* 
M‘Phelim O’Connor’s strains are 

all in the same rational key with the 

following : 

*** Return !’—no, never, while the wither- 

ing hand 

Of bigot power is on that heapless land ; 

While, for the faith my fathers held to God, 

Ev’n in the fields where free those fathers 


trod, 
I am proscrib’d, and—like the spot left bare 
In Israel’s halls, to tell the proud and fair 
Amidst their mirth, that Slavery had been 
there— 
On all I love, home, parents, friends, I trace 
Themournful mark of bondage and disgrace ! 
No !—let them stay, who in their country’s 


pangs 

See nought but food for factions and ha- 
rangues, &c.” 

‘“* But whither ?—every-where the scourge 


pursues— 
Turn where he will, the wretched wanderer 

views, 
In the bright, broken hopes of all his race, 
Countless reflections of th’ oppressor’s face ! 
Every-where gallant hearts, and spirits true, 
Are serv’d up victims to the vile and few ; 
While E******, every-where—the general 

foe 


Of Truth and Freedom, wheresoe’er they 
glow— 

Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow! 

** O England !—— 

Worthy associate of that band of Kings, 

That royal, rav’ning flock, whose vampire 


wi 
O’er sl ing Europe treacherously brood, 
And fan her into dreams of promis’d good, 
Of hope, of freedom—but todrain her blood ! 
If thus to hear thee branded be a bliss 
That Vengeance loves, there’s yet more 

sweet than this,— 
That "twas an Irish head, an Irish heart, 
Made thee the fall’n and tarnish’d thing 

thou art ; 





* See Mr Ellis’s account of the Embassy. 
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That, as the Centaur® gave th’ infected vex 

In which he died, to rack his conqueror’s 
breast, 

We sent thee C gh :—as heaps of dead 

Have slain their slayers by the pest ‘they 





spread, 
So hath our land breath’d out—thy fame to 


im, 
Thy stren to waste, and rot thee, soul 


and limb— 
Her worse infections all condens’d in him ! 
* * 7 out - 


This stuff, we think, is the ne plus 
ultra of newspaper Billingsgate. But 
we must conclude with a morceau, at 
least, of good temper. We again 
quote from Miss Fudge. 

ut, the dancing—ah parlez-moi, Delly, de 


There, indeed, is a treat that charmis all but 


Papa. 
Such beauty—such grace—oh ye sylphs of 
romance ! , 

Fly, fly to Titania, and ask her if she has 
One light-footed nymph in her train, that 

can dance 

Likedivine Bigottini and sweet FannyBias! 
Fanny Bias in Flora—dear creature—you'd 

swear, 

When herdelicate feet in the dance twinkle 

, round, 
That her steps are of light, that her hame 
is the air, 

And she only par complaisance touches 

the ground. 
And when Bigottini in Psyche dishevels 

Her black flowing hair, and by demons 

is driven, 
Oh! whodoes not envy those rude little devils, 

That hold her and hug her, and keep 

her from heaven ? 

Then, the music—so softly its cadences die, 

So divinely—oh, Dolly! between you and J, 

It’s as well for my peace that there’s nobody 
nigh 

To make love to me then—you’ve a soul, 
and can judge 

What a crisis "twould be for your friend 
Biddy Fudge. 

The world, we believe, has now had 
enough of this kind of ludicrous poe- 
try. It was very well in its day, but 
surely Whistlecraft and Beppo, to say 
nothing of Odoherty, are enough to 

ut the school of Anstey out‘of fashion. 

r Moore, we apprehend, would have 
acted wisely had he confined his exer- 
tions to enlivening the diurnal col- 
umns of the Morning Chronicle. A 
man who has a name to support, 
should. look well about him before*he 
makes a book. M. 





* Membra et Herculeos toros 
Urit lues Nessea. 


Hles ille victor vincitur. 
Senec. Herculs Et. 
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No IV. 


Bunyanus Obsessus, or a Tift with 
Apollyon. 


.—- John Bunyan, travelling as an 
itinerant preacher, comes to a small inn, 
where he means to spend the night ; but 
is turned out of doors, and divers 


by Apollyon, who 


sake of worldly ease and comfort. 


Scene I. A Hedge Alehouse. 


John Bunyan. Gladly do I lay down 
my staff. The fire crackles pleasantly. 
Hostess! some bread and cheese, for 
here I must tarry this night. My 
bones ache with weariness. 

Hostess. Would you not have some 
ale to these dry crusts ? 

Bunyan. 1 cannot pay for ale, and 
would not wrong thee, woman, of a 
farthing, for any bodily comfort. 

Hostess. A strange man this. What 
nails in his shoes, and what a sour- 
ness in his countenance! I dare be 
sworn he has the strength of a horse. 
How far have you come this day? 

Bunyan. Fifty-six miles since I last 
wrought in the vineyard. 

Hostess. Then fall to and eat, for 
you must stand in need of refresh- 
ment. What is the meaning of these 
white streaks upon your coat ? 

Bunyan. When I was sore spent, a 
miller permitted me to ascend his 
cart; by which means my skirts have 
been whitened with meal. 

Hostess. Whether are you travelling? 

Bunyan. Hum,—upon no errand of 
vanity. Inquire no farther. 

Enter Two Waggoners. 

1 Wag. A sharp night as ever my 

knuckles remember. Some ale, host- 
ess—and look to the horses; but first 
bring the pint-pet. Good liquor makes 
all even. 
_2 Wag. Come, Joe, we may lay a- 
side our cutlasses now. We are lucky 
to have met with no footpads. ( Ad- 
dressing John Bunyan.) Can you tell 
us any news, friend? Have they 
caught Ralph Ryegrass, who so much 
infested this road ? 

Bunyan. 1 can tell you nothing of 
Ralph Ryegrass, but I can tell you of 
a far greater footpad—one who fre- 
quents all roads alike, whether they 

Vox. IIT. 
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lead east, or west, or north, or south— 
and who robs and cheats people, even 
in day-light, of what is more valuable 
to them. than their purses, or their 
laced coats, or their gewgaws, or their 
trinkets. 

2 Wag. Who can this be? 

Bunyan. An old offender ; one who 
will never be caught till the day of 
judgment. 

1 Wag. Sure, I know the names 
of all notorious robbers and thieves. 
Can it be Simon S n? 

Bunyan. No, friend ; it is quite a 
different person. 

2 Wag. How do you describe him ? 
Is he a short and brawny man, and 
hard-favoured ? 

Bunyan. Hard-favoured enough. I 
will answer for that. 

1 Wag. Can it be Touzling Tho- 
mas? 

—— No, friend ; it is the devil. 
It is he who wanders about, some~ 
times like a wily fox; and sometimes 
like a roaring lion, gaping for lost 
souls; and who lurks, not only in dark 
woods and solitary bye-paths, but also 
follows people to ale-houses, and stands 
behind their benches to sweeten the 
relish of every draught. No waiting- 
man is half so alert as the devil, nor 
rejoices more to fetch the dearest and 
hottest things in the house. 

1 Wag. Now I see your drift. But 
I wish you would let us swallow our 
liquor in peace. . It is time enough to 
settle with the devil when we have 
driven our last stage. 

Bunyan. Ah, reprobate! 

2 Wag. It strikes me that I have 
heard this man before at Splashdirt 
fair. Hostess, how many beds have 
you ? 

Hostess. Not more than one, besides: 
my own. There can but two folks 
lodge here. 

1 Wag. Friend, we have been al- 
ways used to have this bed, and we 
won’t be shoved out of our birth, I 
promise you. 

2 Wag. You will find another inn 
three miles off, or at most five or six, 
as I am Christian. 

Bunyan. Woman, wherefore is 
this 

Hostess. There need be no words. 
You are now well refreshed, and ano- 
ther six miles will serve to stretch your 
legs. 
Bunyan. Woman, wherefore is this 
thing ? P 
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1 Wag. Out with him! vile thief! 
—I know him. 

Bunyan. Thou knave, this is an 
inn,—I will sleep by the fire. 

2 Wag. Out with him! Away with 
him ! He will open the door at night 
to his comrades. 

(John Bunyan is beaten out.) 


Scene II. The High Road. 


Bunyan, Thus are the servants of 
the Lord driven forth, and have not 
where to lay their heads. Yonder is 
a very black cloud, which will soon 
pour down upon me, while these car- 
riers remain drinking at the fireside. 
But hush! John Bunyan, it is not for 
thee to repine, or to envy their sottish 
delights. My limbs are stout, and 
7- eart scorns to quail at trifles. I 

on sturdily, and count five miles 
for the half way. Here comes a horse- 
man behind me, if I mistake not. 
Enter Apollyon, in the shape of a Gen- 
tleman on horseback. 

Apollyon. Good even to you, friend. 
Heavy roads these. 

Bunyan. Heavy, indeed, for man 
and beast. 
pire ws You travel late, me- 

inks? A foot-passenger would re- 
quire moonlight here. 

Bunyan. | travel towards next inn. 

Apollyon. Which is four miles off. 
When you come to a place where the 
road branches into two, be sure to 
keep to the left hand; for, on the 
other road, no inn is to be found. 

Bunyan. I thank you for your ad- 
monition, and will attend to it. 


Scene ITI. A desolate Common. 


Enter John Bunyan, bewildered. 

Bunyan. Whither am I going? 
Where is this to end? Seven miles at 
least have I walked, and now I find 
myself I know not where. This fine 
dressed k, upen his roan horse, has 
been making a mock of me. No ap- 
pearance of a human dwelling—not 
even a tree under which to find shel- 
ter. Meanwhile, this dainty horseman 
rides forward with his tinkling trap- 
pings and jingling vanities, and 
chuckles, no doubt, over his jest. My 
eo is almost out. May the 


(Enter Apollyon in the shape of a 
Herdsman.) 
Herdsman. Who is this cursing and 
swearing in the dark? 





Bunyan. One who is sore be. 
straught. Pray you, friend, where 
am I? Is there not an inn hard by? 

Herdsman. Alas, fo! Have you 
lost your way ? 

Bunydn. Some son of mischief’ has 
put me on a wrong track. 

Herdsman. Your case grieves me. 
Do you observe yon light about half 
way up the hill at some distance ? 

Bunyan. I do. From whence does 
it. proceed ? 

Herdsman. From our parson’s house. 
He is a very charitable soul, and will 
not refuse a night’s accommodation to 
an unfortunate traveller. Keep the 
light steadily in view, and, upon ap- 

roaching, you will perceive there is 

fore the house a walled garden, 
through which you must pass. Go 
boldly in and knock. 

Bunyan. This revives my spirits 
Give me your hand, mine honest 
friend. You laugh, I think. 

Herdsman. 1 rejoice to think how 
kindly you will be received after all 
your fatigues. 


Scene IV. The Parson’s Garden. 


Enter the Parson, with Servants. 

Parson. Take your stations among 
the trees. To have my orehard robbed 
three nights successively is too much. 
But I think we shall secure the rogue 


at last. 

1 Serv. Shall we cudgel him tightly? 

Parson. No; only confine him till 
to-morrow, and then bring him before 
Justice Proudpaunch. 

2 Serv. If it be the fellow whom I 
suspect, he wears a broad-brimmed 
hat, and has something like a respect- 
able appearance. 

Parson. Never mind appearances, 
but do your duty. Hist! here he 
comes : a quiet till he mounts ¢ 
tree. 

Enter John Bunyan. 

Bunyan. Aha !—softly—softly—the 
good man. Sorely, all night, have! 
toiled ; but now the fruits await me: 
What a paradise is this, after these 
bleak heaths! Snug, warm, pleasant. 
My face feels easy: no more of those 
windy and rainy Shentiogs which con- 
found the senses of the traveller. The 
good man hath planted his garden 
with goodly trees. Sure he must be 
rich ‘and beneficent, and I doubt not 
but I shall come away with some of 
his leather-coats in my pocket. Now— 
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now—now is the time: now for a 
knock at: 

Parson. (Rushing out with Ser- 
vants.) Down with him! Seize him! 
Pinion him !—A light here, ho! 

1 Serv. (Collaring Bunyan.) So, 
sirrah, what say you now? You would 
have @ pocketfall of leather-coats, 
would you ? 

Bunyan. Gripe not my throat so 
fast. Wherefore is this? 

2 Serv. A big-boned and sturdy 
thief. His pockets are made to hold 
a bushel each. Why do you leer so 
piteously at my master ? 

Bunyan. An herdsman whom I met 
upon the common beneath directed me 
unto him, as being a charitable and 
bounteous man. 

Parson. Oh, impudence! What 
herdsman? No herdsman ever watches 
there. Seek to abuse mine ear with 
falsehoods! You will make nothing 
by adding one sin to another. , 

Bunyan. Sin!—Woe’s me that I 
should have trusted to the tongues of 
sinful men ! 

Parson. Bring him along. The 
barn, I think, will be the best place 
in which to secure him. 


Scene V. The Interior of the Barn. 


Bunyan, solus. What have I done ? 
Am I dreaming? Hard walls, and a 
door of substantial timber. Nay, this 
is no vision. And how shall I clear 
myself to the Justice to-morrow, when 
these brazen-fronted serving-men shall 
bear witness against me? I am con- 
founded already. I sought for a cha- 
ritable man, arid I have found a Judas. 
Instead of bread, he has given me a 
stone. No more—-no more. My 
strength is utterly exhausted. Let 
me sink among these trusses of straw. 

Apollyon appears in his own shape. 

Bunyan. ( Starting.) What light is 
this?—Ha! well met, thou damnable 
fiend! Thou art come, as usual, to 
taunt me upon my misfortunes. 

Apollyon. A fine dilemma this.— 
What mean you to do, Mr Bunyan ? 

Bunyan. To sleep till morning ; 
and the sooner thou leavest me the 
better. 

Apallyon. Would you not have been 

tter at home with the sweet Mrs 
Bunyan? I saw a gallant man, in a 

coat, go into her house the other 





Bunyan. Thou art a cursed liar ; 
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else it must have been some uncle or 
cousin from abroad. 

Apollyon. Mrs Bunyan has been a 
handsome woman in her time. 

Bunyan. She is neither more nor 
less handsome than the Lord hath 
made her ; for which I return most 
humble thanks. 

Apollyon. Women are weak, Mr 
Bunyan. Why lookest thou not after 
thine own ewe, instead of other peo-= 
ple’s flocks? Were the carriers a whit 
the better of thee? 

Bunyan. It is not for me to speak of 
my fructifications ; but here are my 
tablets.— Sunday. Preached at Epping 
ton, where two weavers seemed deeply 
smitten, and went away rejoicing.— 
Monday. A deathbed conversation with 
a village lawyer. Hard wrestling. Up- 
shot uncertain.—Tuesday. Visit to 
Bridewell. Nothing but foul language. 
— Wednesday evening. Dispute with a 
blacksmith on the prophecies. — Thurs 
day. Preached at- 

Apollyon. And on Friday eveni 
vets bapaianl a waxen doll, which ver § 
brought you, in the twilight, by two 
wags, dressed up as father and mother. 
“ The child’s name: is Martha,” says 
Mr Bunyan. ‘ 

Bunyan. If I were not aware that 
thou art altogether made up of gibes 
and lies, my mind would be troubled. 

Apollyon. Troubled or not troubled, 
what T heve teld you is a fact. You 
are a weak man, Mr Bunyan. 

Bunyan. My comfort is, that “ the 
devil was a liar from the beginning.” 

Apollyon. If you had taken the ad- 
vice which I have so frequently offered, 
you would have gone home long before 
now, and lived like a rational person. 
What has been the result of. your 
whole week’s labours, except the affair 
of the two weavers? The necessity of 
good works will slip through their 
minds like a shuttle, and leave nothing 
pes tangled threads of controversy be- 

ind. 

Bunyan. Peace, envious toad! I 
have made them new men. 

Apollyon. You are quite mistaken. 
Since the date of their conversion, I 
have them down in my books for 
sundry dram-drinkings and misdoings, 
ef which no person has any suspicion. 

Bunyan. You may put down what 
you please in your » but— 

Apollyon. To give you some idea of 
their contents, I shall read a page oy 
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two.—Friday evening. Observed Far- 
mer Gilliflower coming home from 
market quite drunk, and sitting awry 
upon his horse.——Saturday night. 
Posted myself within a bed-curtain, 
and whispered all night in Miss Brid- 
get’s ear.—Sunday evening. A dinner 
of clergymen. After the cloth was 
removed, some choice anecdotes of a 
certain description from Dr Warm- 
chair, seconded by the Reverend Mr 
Touchwood. 

Bunyan. Enough—enough. 

Apollyon.— Monday morning. Went 
into Dame Plausible’s shop to try the 
weights and measures. A pewter pint 
pot a good deal squeezed on one side. 
Sugars very damp. 

Bunyan, The time will come, when 
it will be felt how much a light pound 
helps to weigh down a heavy soul. 

Apollyon.— Tuesday. Dressed myself 
in the clothes of a public character, 
and made a long speech in parliament. 
Two hours on my legs. Loud cheer- 
ing.— Wednesday night. Gave a sly 
push to the elbow of a billiard-player, 
who presently went home and shot 
himself.— Thursday morning. Little 
stirring. Accompanied a cart of sloes 
to the storehouse of a certain wine- 
merchant. 

Bunyan. No more—no more. 

Apollyon.— Friday evening. Attend- 
ed a debating club in the north. Only 
five atheists present. President ex- 
pelled because of a Bible having been 
found in his pocket. David Dreary- 
lengths elected in his place. Alex- 
ander Antichrist, secretary ; Adolphus 
Utopianus Crackbrain, librarian. 

Bunyan. 1 will hear no more of 
this ; it makes me shudder. 

Apollyon. You see what sort of a 
world you are attempting to reform. 
And what is the reward of your per- 
severance? You are locked up here as 
a fruit-stealer. To-morrow you must 
answer the charge before Justice 
ne, a ; and what will you say 
then, Mr Bunyan? 

' Bunyan. Tn truth, I know not. 

Apollyon. You will be put in the 
stocks, or’ perhaps in the pillory ; and 
no person will ever listen to your 
preaching in future. 

Bunyan, Alas! I am sore beset. 

Apollyon. What would you give me 
to carry you safe home, on a broom- 
stick, to the sweet Mrs Bunyan? 

Bunyan. I will mount no broom. 





sticks. You wish to inveigle me into 
some devilish bargain. 

Apollyon. Never fear. Nothing shall 
be ote of you but what may ~ 
complied with. Only promise to give 
over preaching. 

Bunyan. Never while I have breath, 

Apollyon. What then? Must the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
pear in the stocks as a common thief? 
Reflect, Mr Bunyan, reflect a little, 
Only pledge your word, and the barn 
door shall immediately fly open. You 
may either mount the broom or not, 
as you please. 

Bunyan. Tempt me no farther. 

Apollyon. Infatuated man! reflect 
once more, ere I leave you to your fate, 
Our conversation must speedily close, 

Bunyan. The sooner the better ; for 
let me tell you, those puffs of sulphur 
are none of the pleasantest. 

Apollyon. I remember a Scottish 
preacher who thought otherwise. He 
said he was fond of a wrestle with mé, 
because he generally felt easier after 
it. I allude to the Reverend Mr Daniel 
Fidget, whose celebrity was by no 
means founded on the whiteness of 
his linen. 

Bunyan. What have I to do with 
Daniel Fidget ? Leave me. 

Apollyon, One word more.’ If you 
will not promise to give over preache 
ing, I am willing to relieve you from 
your present embarrassment for 
slighter consideration. 

Bunyan. What is that ? 

Apollyon, Only recite the creed, 
leaving out every fourth word. 

Bunyan. It is not for me to make 
or meddle with the creed. 

Apollyon. Come then, I will assist 
you gratuitously. Put your staff be- 
tween your legs, and I will change it 
into a most beautiful griffin, with 
golden claws, which will carry you out 
through the roof, in the easiest man- 
ner possible. 

Bunyan. Claws are still claws, al- 
though they be gilded. 

Apollyon. The saddle shall be vel- 
yet ; and you will travel as smooth as 
a morning's dream, or a pigeon with a 
love-letter. 

Bunyan. ( Bitterly.) To what place, 
thou prince of sharpers? To what 
place ? Do you take me for a dolt? 

Apoliyon. Why, home, to be sure. 
What is the matter ? 

Bunyan. Home ?-—Crocodile ! 
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. How now? Are you afraid 

fg thing? Do you doubt my hon- 
? 

poy “tn Leave me, thou blasted 
liar! thou brimstone-footed lacquey 
of darkness !—Leave me !—Or if thou 
wilt have a close grapple, come on, 
and do thy worst. op 

Apollyon. I admire your spirit, Mr 
Bunyan. After all your fatigue, you 
seem as ready for a tift with me as if 
you had newly come from church. 
Draw nigh then, sweetheart : here is 
for you. 

(They wrestle. A loud knocking 
is heard at the barn door. 

Parson. ( Without.) Hollo'! Within 
there! What is the meaning of this 
disturbance ? 

Bunyan. ( Wrestling hard.) Down, 
power of evil! 

Apollyon. ll make you pant; Mr 
Pilgrim. 

Parson. ( Without.) 1s the knave 
attempting to escape? What noise is 
this ? 

He enters. 

Apollyon. Another champion !—— 
Come on—twenty more if you please. 

Parson. O Lord! where is my book 
of exorcisms ? ‘ 

Apollyon. Nay, friend, I will rather 
try you without it. 

(Leaves Bunyan, and grapples 
with the Parson. 

Bunyan. ’Tis well. Now shall this 
fresh-water theologer be made to know 
what real service is. Hush !—the door 
is open. Gripe hard, and stick to 
each other. 
(Steals out, and locks the door 

upon them. 

Apollyon. He is gone, but you are 
as good. We shall have a rare night 
of it. 

Parson. O Lord, have mercy upon 
me! 


Scene VI. A Sequestered Valley. 


Bunyan. Safe again. Miraculously 
have my legs performed their duty. 
Morning begins to dawn. Here is a 
little meadow, where the hay has been 
gathered into ricks ; a spot of exceed- 
ing pleasantness for a weary man. 
Triumph, John Bunyan, triumph ! 
Thou hast foiled the Tempter, and 
— thyself nobly ; wherefore lie 
own, and repose in peace. Ye 
shining ones, who so oft in prison 
have inspired my dreams, reward me 
how with a vision of the celestial city. 


HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION OF SHIP< 
WRECK BY DRINK. 


From Tuomas Heywoon’s English 
Traveller. 


Tuts gentleman and I 
Past but just now by your next neighbour’s 
pe ea oung Lionel, 
Where, as they say, dwells one Lionel, 
An unthrift youth : his fede aoe at sea. 
There this night 
Was a great feast. 
In the height of their carousing, alltheir brains 
Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse 
was offer’d 
Of ships and storms at sea: when suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaff’d to be a Pin- 
nace, 
Moving and floating, and the confus’d noise 
Tobe the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners; 
That their unstedfast footing did 
From rocking of the vessel : This conceiv’d, 
Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
And tq look out for safety. Fly, saith one, 
Up to the main-top, and discover. He 
Climbs by the bed-post to the tester there, 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards ; 
And wills them, if they'll save their ship 
and lives, 
To cast their lading over-board. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 
As to the sea, what next came to their hand, 
Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteds, 





cups, 

Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow 
whistles ; 

They take him for the boatswain : one lies 
struggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swum for life: 

A third takes the base-viol for the cock-boat, 

Sits in the belly on’t, labours, and rows ; 

His oar, the stick with which the fidler plaid: 

A fourth bestrides:his fellow, thinking toscape 

(As did Arion) on the dolphin’s back, 

Still fumbling on a gittern.——The rude 
multitude, 

Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 

Cast from the windows, went by th’ ears 
about it ; 

The Constable is call’d to atone the broil ; 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within 

Of eminent shipwreck, enters th’ house, and 
finds them 

In this confusion : they adore his Staff, 

And think it Neptune’s Trident; and that he 

Comes with his Tritons (so they call’d his 
watch) 

To calm the tempest and appease the waves: 

And at this point we left them. 


—<—a 


THOUGHTS, FROM A WHIG, ON THE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue vacancy which lately occurred in 
the office of SPEAKER, gave THE Com~ 
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MONS an opportunity of exercising their 
high privilege of election, and may 
furnish, with an excuse for submitiin 
his humble notions of the talents a 
qualifications necessary to that office, 
@ correspondent, who uses the plural 
number only because it is less hurtful 
to his ear than the singular. His views 
are amenable to controversy. And, 
while that stands fairly open, you are 
editorially exonerated from giving cur- 
rency to sentiments which, individually, 
it is quite possible you could neither 
sanction nor admit. 

‘Towards the last Speaker we are in- 
clipe to argc —s anak poy feel- 
ing of regret which is natural at part- 
ing 505. which had so long 
met our eyes in the political journals, 
and a figure with which we were fami- 
liar in some of the most interesting 
moments of our lives. And who that 
has stepped into the House, even of 
very late years, pending a great debate, 
when the lamented Horner was to en- 

the affections of his opponents by 

is candour and paramount regard to 
truth,—to excite their deference by 
his deep science,—and the attention 
of all who heard him by his “ grave 
and forcible manner ;” or when Samuel 
Whitbread was to stand up as the vo- 
luntary, unhired representative of the 
human race, or the vindicator of the 
moral character of his country :—who, 
that has witnessed such things, does 
not associate them with some of his 
better impressions? We recollect, 
with the veneration of youthful en- 
thusiasm, the temper of mind under 
which we used to visit the House in 
our earlier pilgrimages to London,— 
that land of promised glories and de- 
lights, which, though not found, or 
fleeting when found, we now value 
perhaps too highly, because the occu- 
pation of other pursuits, “ as empty 
uite,” prevent us from thinking of 
em as we could wish, or from trust- 
ing ourselves yet once more on the sea 
of their anxieties and enjoyments. 
Some good-natured member had told 
ys that such and such a question was 
to come on, when certain men on both 


‘sides were to speak. Away we hied, 
inner 


after a hasty at some tavern 
in the neighbourhood of Westminster, 
—panting with expectation,—feeling 
our own im ce most immoderate- 
ly, inasmuch as all this din of prepar- 
ation and trial of intellect samel 
be prepared for us,—and occupied with 


** thick-coming fancies” of the earlj 

feats of Fox and Sheridan, and the 
magic of Erskine. After passing the 
gross scrutiny of a fat and presumptu, 
ous porter, opposite the door of the 
House of Lords, to whom the license 
and free awkwardness of our gait seem- 
ed no recommendation, we rushed y 

stairs at once into the gallery. There 
we commonly made shift to squeeze 
down as near a front seat as possible, 
at the expense of the toes, and to the 
endangerment of the powder and curls 
of some penurious bachelors, who had 
taken their places near the reporters, 
as a cheap way of spending the even- 
ing. The hour was six, or half-past; 
the time, a summer’s evening, about 
the end of May; the House thin, 
quiet, and languid ;—the tender light 
breaking in from the large viedet 
looking to the Speaker’s garden, che- 
quered now and then by the chance 
waving of the trees which shaded it, 
or a boat or two softly gliding past its 
surface on the silver Thames, which 
the fresh coolness of the evening seem- 
ed to have smoothed to perfect calm- 
ness, that the rippling of the oars, or 
the motion of the boat, might make that 
stream appear as the creature of man, 
pent in, and meted in its very risings, 
for his use and pleasure. Ifa boat-race, 
as was not uncommon, happened to be 
going on, there passed the light wher- 
ries, with their party-coloured rowers, 
their gay streamers, and their nicely 
feathered oars ; while now and then 
the firing of a gun, or a cheerful huz- 
za, announced the success of the hap- 
py victor. Within sat the Speaker; 
a few straggling members passing to 
and fro, or seated by sixes and sevens 
on the treasury beneh ; with Mr 
Bankes among them,—very much 
busied in person, and apparently much 
occupied in mind. Clerks were read- 
ing private bills in a low tone, and the 
Speaker measuring out motions (which 
nobody could be said to make, for th 

were all read from slips of paper whi 

had been invisibly handed to — 
and all the while, with but half his 
dignity about him, resolving that he 
should leave the chair—and then slip- 
ping easily down on the nearest seat 
of the treasury bench, while Mr 
Bankes took his place at the table— 
and the House resolved itself into @ 
committee—and the bill was read @ 
second time. Thus passed the hour 
till the tug of war came, and some of 
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the master spirits of our isle :—But 
we can go no farther.—All we can say 
is, —we now look back on those occa- 
sions as some of the happiest of our 
lives, and should have but little self- 
esteem could we be shamed out of the 
remembrance of them by the raillery 
of wiser heads.—There Mr Abbott's 
voice was always to be heard ; and his 
still and calm formality, with his un- 
der-tones of moderated, and some- 
times, we have no doubt, tedious and 
unwilling, dignity, soothed down our 
spirits from the rack of excitement to 
which the mighty themes and mighty 
masters had screwed them. To be 
serious, the office is highly respectable, 
and Mr Abbott did not disgrace it. 
For our parts, we never felt the slight- 
est emotion of disrespect, nor waxed 
from the chilling dignity and severe 
abstraction with which he struck our 
eyes, sitting in his box-like chair 

1 backwise to the light,—except 
when he articulated the words, “‘Stran- 
gers will withdraw.” On these occa- 
sions, or when he vociferated ‘* Or- 
der! order! at the bar!” with more 
than usual vehemence, we have, for 
the moment, given way to a rebellious 
feeling. 

Mr Abbott’s honourable labours are 
over. By the favour of his sovereign, 
and with the approbation of that 
House at whose councils he so long 

resided, he has been raised with 

onour to the titled bench of nobility ; 
and to this reward of merit, the voice 
of the people throughout the country 
has responded. A new Speaker fills 
his place with proper dignity and dis- 
cretion, with promises of a kindred 
excellence, and with the private confi- 
dence and regard of men on both sides of 
the House. But a general election is 
at hand. The next House, at its first 
meeting, must of new have recourse to 
the august and truly English cere- 
mony of choosing a Speaker. He 
must originate from the solemn and 
unquestionable suffrage of the greatest 
legislative assembly on earth, and re- 
ceive the stamp and sanction of his 
dignity from the sovereign magistrate 
of a state which has used the forms of 
liberal government longer than any 
other since the Christian era. A little 
time may therefore not be wasted in 
taking a simple estimate and rapid 
glance of those qualities, which, at 
this time of day, the people of Eng- 
land may not unnaturally expect to 
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find in that man who is afterwards to 
preside in that assembly, which is the 
organ of their rights, and the deposi- 
tary of their interests. 

The House of Commons is the prac- 
tical medium, provided by the civil 
constitution of Britain, between the 
rage of popular enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and the dull, inert, and fruitless 
pageantry of mere noble rank, high 
office, and ministerial presumption, on 
the other. The office of Speaker is 
one of the only few remaining ones 
which have an air of republicanism 
about them, and a back pleas- 
ingly to the good old stiff days of 
Cromwell, Vane, and Bradshawe ; 
when Marvell was member for Hull, 
with John Hambden ; and when Mil- 
ton was Latin Secretary to the Parlia- 
ment: or, a little farther back, when 
May wrote its history, fresh from Lu- 
can,* but not with the spirit of Mr 
Southey. 

By a beautiful fiction of our consti- 
tutional law, though the king has the 
prerogative of peace and war, under 
the advice of ministers responsible 
with their lives and fortunes for what 
they advise, the Parliament can refuse 
the supplies, and thus put a stop to 
the wildest designs of the most high- 
souled monarch. The Speaker is the 
organ by which that House makes 
known to the Sovereign, personally, 
its wishes and determinations. He is 
to guide debate in an assembly, where, 
if iste is any thing like an high spirit 
of honour, a vehement pursuit of 
power and office, or any of those 
‘¢ spirit-stirring” motives that agitate 
great minds, contentions may arise 
which will require all the efforts of 
cool wisdom to moderate them. The 
Speaker is to decide on difficult ques- 
tions of form. He is to lay down the 
line of practice on those great points 
of constitutional law, which will occur 
the more en Pay the more fully 
the House and the Speaker understand 
and value their privileges as represen- 
tatives of an intelligent people. He is 





* May translated Lucan in a rugged, 
stately, English verse, rather inharmonious 
and trying to modern ears, but with much 
of the stern impressiveness, and dark and 
forcible delineation of that poet of liberty. 
His History of the Parliament was called, 
by the truly great WARBURTON, ‘* an ex- 
traordinary performance, written with great 
temper, good sense, and spirit, and the qua- 
lities of a regular composition.” 
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to bear up all ascertained and accus- 
tomed privileges of the House against 
oversights of the ennobled legislature, 
the conflicting authority of courts of 
law, or the less perceptible and more 
a influence of the sovereign 
himself. By his casting vote he may 
decide questions of the greatest mo- 
ment to the safety of the state, and 
the liberty of the subject. On his 
personal character—on his love and 
right understanding of liberty—on 
the reach and vigour of his capacity, 
—it depends whether he shall exon- 
erate himself well from a responsibili- 
ty which is almost awful. On the 
same grounds he may, under some 
happy conjuncture of circumstances, 
infuse a spirit into the House, and 
give a character to its whole proceed- 
ings. He has to return its thanks to 
those who have done eminent service 
to their country. His taste and liter- 
ture, therefore, are of some conse- 
quence. For the historian is guided, 
after all, in his estimate of the taste, 
turn of thought, and spirit of the age, 
by those memorials of the national 
gratitude to the heroes who have 
fought for it, or to the sages who 
have benefitted it, which are scattered 
through the journals of its parliament. 

The Speaker will be a grave, stiff, 
slow man of precedent ; and, however 
wide his reach of thought, or correct 
his own internal estimate of things, 
he must appear to be guided by forms 
rather than by substances. Forms 
are often essential parts of our liber- 
ties.. Forms are the landmarks by 
which these liberties have been ascer- 
tained and made palpable to the gen- 
eral mind, after their value had been 
evinced through the happy generaliza- 
tions of first thinkers, and their exist- 
ence assured by the struggles and 
blood of patriotism. They are the 
expedients by which, as a great mind 
has determined it, the high-souled 
benefactors of their species first ‘‘ kept 
measures with prejudice, which they 
deemed necessary to the order of so- 
ciety,” and by which “ ~ imposed 
on the grossness of the popular under- 
standing by a sort of compromise be- 
tween” * fact and right. So in all free 
states much depends on forms, that, 
to ardent spirits, may appear cold, 
trifling, unseemly, and sometimes con- 
temptible. If a Speaker, however, 





* See ** Vindicie Gallic,” p. 302. 
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should, on great questions, hamper 
the House with a reference to prece. 
dents not often acted on, or forms not 
essential to the constitutional efficacy 
of its proceedings,—he may lower the 
dignity of that House in the world, 
and shake its character with our coun. 
try for freedom, and capacity for ex. 


isting circumstances, and aptitude for 


emergent exigencies. If he happens 
to be a man that has leaped into pub, 
lie life from college and the bar,—with 
no taste for general speculation on the 
theory of law, government, and na 
tion lity,—and with a relish for 
classical themes merely because they 
are ancient, or for what is ancient on. 
ly because it is classical ;—he may e 
vince a taste accurate as to modes of 
expression, genteel manners, and ¢ 
love of justice merely abstract ;—but his 
appearances will be uninteresting. He 
will shew, on great occasions, a feeble. 
ness of intellect—seeking after trims 
ness and neatness, rather than grasp 
and force of allusion—always reaching 
out the dignity of the House as ina 
state of mere competition with other 
dignities, rather than, what it essen- 
tially is, a mode by which the rights 
of that people which gave it existence 
are to be practically asserted. In par- 
ticular circumstances, he will appear 
rather more out of place, and rather 
more ridiculous, if he puts forth his 
little hand to support the ark of the 
constitution when there is no danger 
nigh ;—learning unthinking men, as 
Wordsworth says, 


** To speak of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they donot understand—” 


Not recollecting that, in the house of 
which he is the mouthpiece, there 
have been, and may be, credulous, 
weak, unserviceable, and subservient 
sort of men,—while, perhaps, all that 
is effected for the safety and character 
of the nation within its walls is sown, 
germinated, fructified, and ripened, by 
the courage, intellect, and information, 
which exist without. 

He should be a grave and discreet 
person ; and, if it be possible to unite 
such varying qualities, full of that 
warmth which excites and sustains the 
eloquence of generous passion, and, 
when they are conjoined, makes the 
wise pliancy which wins mankind ap- 
pear a virtue. It is desirable, too, 
that he be fond, from early habit and 
subsequent conviction, of our old 
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English writers,—rather _tinctured. 
with the peculiarities of their rich 
flowing style, which compasses, at 
once, so much radical product of the 
essential thinking-principle with the 

of eloquence and the language 
of imagination. In this way he may 
be able to quote from the best of them, 
and sometimes from a source whence 
it is least expected, such a passage 
as Mr Horner once quoted from Sir 
Robert Cotton, and of which he strik- 
ingly said, “‘ the language is simple, 
but, in my mind, pregnant with wis- 
dom.” * To this sort of taste and 
learning he should join a love of poli- 
tical science, as it treats of man re- 
latively to his moral dignity, and lays 
down the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship,—together with a full apprecia- 
tion of the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy—their application, results, and 
extension. 

The Speaker is commonly, as he 
ought to be, a lawyer. The study of 
the law of England, taken fully, is :t- 
self as wide as the stretch of the most 
retentive memory, and fully calculated 
to try the most strenuous capacity for 
attentive application. To excel in it 
requires extraordinary gifts and pro- 
pensities, The forms and precedents 
of Parliament themselves, might well 
employ the study of an ordinary life. 
Before a man can at all pretend to 
have gained the vantage-ground of 
such ‘studies, his character must have 
been insensibly formed. It is ten to 
one, therefore, if, at middle life, he 
sits down, with these acquirements 
secured, any thing like a finished man. 
He may have much knowledge, and 
some clearness of idea, with minute 
acuteness and tactual penetration of 
habit, and yet have none of that deep- 
toned, yet well harmonized, affection, 
—that easy play of fancy,—that ex- 
citability of imagination,—or that 
taste for the beautiful in nature, and 
the purely commendable in action ; 
without which no man can be said to 
have a character fully intellectual. 
Without some of these, however, nei- 
ther his classical associations, nor his 


- knowledge of law, nor his acquaint- 








* “Tt is not by the ends of wit, or by the 
of devices, that you can defray the 
expenses of a monarchy—but by sound and 
solid courses.”—BURLEIGH, as cited by 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Vou. IIL. 


ance with precedents, nor his love and 
even pride of his office, can make a 
finished Speaker. Without something, 
at least, of what we have endeavoured 
to delineate, he will, after all his 
knowledge, appear but a third or 
fourth rate man. He will be feeble, 
dry, and unproductive,—not keeping 
pace with the knowledge of his time, 
—and not fitted to comprehend those 
alterations of public opinion, or to fall 
in with those changes in the face of 
establishments which it is the business 
of a masculine intellect not to wonder 
at, but to grapple with and to under- 
stand. Ever since Montesquieu ob- 
served, when speaking of the English 
constitution, (in reference to Tact- 
tus, de moribus Germanorum,) “ on 
verra que c'est de’ux que les Anglois 
ont tiré l’idee de leur gouvernement 
politique ; ce beau systeme a été trouvé 
dans les bois,”—it has been fashion- 
able to add the study of legal anti- 
quity to an admiration of our consti- 
tutional liberties. But it is something 
essential to the nature of liberty that, 
while it does not run riot at every 
ignis fatuus of fancied improvement, 
it is not to be stagnant, or unenlarge- 
able on the grounds of reason and ex- 
pediency ;—of reason which makes 
expediency—and of expediency which 
gives a sanction to reason. Nor, is 
that progressive liberty which suits 
advances in knowledge and changes of 
society to be meted out, or withheld, 
according to ancient authorities, taken 
from times remote, and not at all like 
the present in form and spirit. For 
this last, it is enough to say, that such 
authorities are inapplicable. And, at 
all events, the mind which too much 
uses them, is likely to degenerate into 
that most unphilosophical habit—the 
idola specus. 

The Speaker should be a man above 
the enticements of high rank. It is 
customary to confer the peerage on a 
Speaker who has served in several 
Parliaments, and ends his public life 
in that capacity. But it is not be- 
fitting the dignity of this high office, 
that he who holds it should enlist 
himself with the high-flown aristo- 
cracy and the Crown against the 
people. He ought to be as seldom as 
sossible found a guest at the table of 

is prince, or pressing forward at le- 

vees, or countenancing projects for 

addresses of congratulation. There 
T 
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should, oy be no . genes and 
oglings,” (to use Mr Burke’s phrase, 
for favour and confidence dum brine 
trious personages. In such a case, 
the Speaker would sink into the con- 
dition of a first-rate Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. He might come at last, un- 
consciously to sacrifice that independ- 
ence and high-mindedness essential 
to his office, to an homage which in 
other men might be even praise-wor- 
thy, but in him fatal. It is now a trite 
remark of politicians, that, ever since 
the French Revolution and those po- 

ular excitements to which it gave rise 
in this country, there has been a strong 
tendency, among the holders of office, 
however independent of the Crown, 
de facto, and among those whose pro- 
perty or birth is such as to give them 
the peculiar feelings of a class,—to 
support what is called the dignity of 
the Crown against popular encroach- 
ment. But, it is not trite to bear this 
in mind,—to watch its tendency,—and 
to grasp it under the changing forms 
which it assumes as the false guise of 
its purposes. 
Of late years, the most important 
labour of the Speaker has been saved 
in a Committee of Finance, of which 
some experienced member is the per- 
manent chairman. For all this, how- 
ever, the Speaker should add to his 
other acquirements a thorough know- 
ledge of the nature and extent of our 
financial resources. Political economy 
will make him familiar with the origin 
of public wealth,—the media in which 
it exists freely and securely,—and the 
means by which it is dilapidated or 
upheld. His own industry will do 
the rest. And he must have laid his 
hand on all the pages of our volumi- 
nous statute-book—from the monopoly- 
breakings of Elizabeth, and the blun- 
ders of Cecil, down to the better under- 
stood freedom, but not much better 
practice, of George III. and the pre- 
tensions of Pitt. He must know the 
origin and motives of our laws,—the 
rise and history of our alliances,—and 
the nature and progress of our Fund- 
ing System. 

To sum up all in a few words:— 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
should have a large acquaintance with 
the whole frame of our government— 
and be thoroughly conversant with 
the forms and precedents of Parlia- 
ment. His knowledge, in fact, ought 


to: be so deep and various as to re. 
quire, in order that it may be rightly 
balanced and safely directed,—a mind 
of an higher cast than even our higher 
gownsmen and highest benchmen,— 
a se gee that can assist him jn 
difficult investigations,—and a ready 
self-possession that can put on, almost 
insensibly, the armour of prudence 
on instantaneous emergencies,—and a 
temper not to be hurt in “ the strife 
of little tongues,’—a temper more 
bland than facile, but rather easil 
pliant than obstinately firm,—wi 

enough of the respectable quality of 
firmness to make its exertions regard. 
ed, and its sacrifices valued. 

I am afraid that I have fallen into 
two faults in this discussion about a 
Speaker’s qualifications, —lengthiness 
and over-rigidity of exaction. But, 
something like an approximation to 
this offered standard is what the state 
of our country and the tone of the ge- 
neral mind require. H. A. 


a 


THE CRANIOLOGIST’S REVIEW. 


[Our friend Doctor Ulrick Sternstare, 
a learned German, now residing here, has 
undertaken to supply us with a course of 
scientific criticisms upon the organization of 
such individuals as he may judge worthy of 
attention. This is no jest. The Doctoris 
@ most persevering observer of nature, and 
has long turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of the physical structure of man- 
kind. He therefore now steps forward, 
pregnant with matter, and elated with con- 
scious knowledge, and assumes the dignity 
of a reviewer, meaning to wield the iron 
sceptre ef oriticism with no lenient hand 
The Doctor intends to lay the axe to the 
root of the tree, and to examine, not the 
productions of the brain, but the brain itself 
The review will be conducted with an im- 
partiality inaccessible to political prejudices; 
and the thick vest shags of hair shall neither 
disguise praity, nor shelter stupidity. He 
will also occasionally analyse works of art.J 





Nol. 
Napoleon's Head. 


Naruvre seems to have bestowed much 
pains upon this individual. His or- 
ganization is massive, and his cerebral 
parts largely developed in almost all 
directions. No region of his brain 
has been starved, and I am inclined, 
after a careful examination of those 
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busts and portraits taken in his earlier 
years, to believe that his head has 
continued growing during the greater 
of his life. His figure is small ; 
and the struggles in which he has 
been engaged must have thrown the 
blood well into his head, which, oc- 
curring frequently, never fails to 
strengthen and fertilize a brain natur- 
ally well constituted. I am at a loss 
to which of the temperaments, or 
compounds of temperaments, to refer 
him ; but it is evident that his ner- 
vous system is of the best quality, and 
his sensations, volitions, and intellec- 
tual movements, all of them intense. 

I have remarked that his brain is 
largely developed in most directions, 
but I do not mean to say _— it . 
developed in proportions exac ual. 
The ot back part of the a | which 
is the seat of the personal feelings, is 
perhaps rather too powerful for the 
anterior and middle parts. I shall 
consider the different regions in their 
order. 

In his forehead we find an ample 
space, but no remarkable preponder- 
ant organ. The whole is smooth and 
continuous. The organs of locality, 
useful in military tactics, stand out a 
little. The organs of causality, obser- 
vation, and comparison, are sufficient 
to have made him a philosopher of no 
common class, if the back part of his 
head had not pushed him into active 
life. The organ of imagination seems 
to be largely developed, perhaps too 
much for an active politician and war- 
rior. Hence his fondness for Ossian, 
his love of what was gigantic and as- 
tonishing, and the fanciful nature of 
some of his projects. In the top part 
of the forehead, there seem to be in- 
dications of clemency ; but these, we 
shall afterwards see, are balanced by 
another organ. He never had the 
graciousness nor urbane good-nature 
of Julius Cesar. In speaking of this 
region, I shall not scruple to examine 
his nose, which, although it contains 
no brain, is intimately connected with 
the parts above it. “Napoleon’s nose 
is of a good boney and solid structure, 
so that it has the precision of outline 
remarkable in Greek heads. Even 
the flesh parts have that squareness 
about them which denotes an energetic 

r. If his nose had been a little 
broader and larger at the root, it would 
have given his countenance an opener 
and more dignified look. His tecth, 
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it is said, are ly set. The low- 
er parts of his face indicate muscular 
vigour. 

The side parts of his head are large. - 
The organs of circumspection, cun- 
ning, and ferocity, exhibit a develope- 
ment perhaps too much for a great 
character ; although the two former 
have been very useful to him in his 
political career. The organ of feroci- 
ty above the ear, is the one which I 
spoke of as counteracting clemency. 

In the lower back part of his head, 
we find the cerebellum sizeable, but 
not remarkable. The organ of physical 
courage is also of moderate dimen- 
sions ; and I think that the courage 
which he possesses is rather the result 
of resolution than of combativeness. 
One of his followers said he was brave 
only in success ; and, if this be true, 
it must be because success lays the or 
gan of circumspection asleep, but dif- 
ficulties and hazards call it again into 
action. On the whole, after consider- 
ing his three organs of combativeness, 
circumspection, and resolution (which 
last in him is large), I am inclined to 
think, that Bonaparte has sufficient 
personal yo xge’ | to perform, on all 
occasions, the office of a good general. 

In the upper back part of his head, 
we find an excessive expansion of self- 
love in the middle, and the love of 
glory at the sides. The organ of will 
or resolution forms the highest point in 
his head. Advancing from this point 
towards the forehead, we perceive that 
flatness mentioned by Mr Warden in 
his Letters from St Helena. This is 
occasioned by the imperfect develope- 
ment of the organ of veneration, and 
by the largeness of the lateral and pos- 
terior organs which surround the table 
upon the top of his head. 

Thus we see that this extraordinary 
man, although deficient in some things 
necessary to form a good character, 
wants nothing to make him an able one, 
except, perhaps, a greater command ov~ 
er his passions. He is so amply pro- 
vided with faculties, that, in politics, 
he was like Briareus playing at the 
ball with an hundred hands, and sel- 
dom missed an opportunity of improv- 
ing his fortune. He has more sense 
than was possessed either by Alexan~ 
der or Charles of Sweden. I think 
him a more amiable character than 
that vile toad Frederick of Prussia, 
who had no moral faculties on the top 
of his head ; and he will stand a com~ 
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parison with every conqueror, except 
Julius Cesar, who perhaps deserved 
better to be loved than any other per- 
son guilty of an equal proportion of 
mischief. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING TYTHES; 
WITH ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON 
THAT SUBJECT, LATELY CIRCULAT- 
ED IN SCOTLAND BY A MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue payment of tythes to ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, and for charitable pur- 
eee was a burden long severely felt 

y almost every nation in Europe. 
Whilst this ancient tax was levied in 
kind, that is, in a certain share of the 
produce of land, it wasevidently attend- 
ed with numerous inconveniences both 
to the payer and the receiver. Hence 
a commutation of this burden into a 
money payment has taken place, upon 
one principle or other, in almost every 
country of Europe; and except in 
England, and perhaps in Spain and 
Portugal, the tax is not now levied ac- 
cording to the principles upon which 
it was originally established. 

The arrangement made in Scotland 
concerning tythes, during the reign of 
Charles I., is so well known, that it 
need not at this time be illustrated. 
Suffice it to say, that by substituting 
a certain part of the rent in lieu of 
tythe, strict justice was not only done 
to the parties concerned, but the full- 
est opportunity was thereby gained for 
making future improvements ; seeing 
that the fruits of these improvements 
could not afterwards be taxed, or made 
liable for tythe, as would otherwise 
have happened, had the arrangement 
in question remained unexecuted. To 
the law for regulating tythes, may the 
uncommon improvements which have 
taken place in Scotland be chiefly at- 
tributed. In fact, no barren country 
can be improved under the tythe sys- 
tem, for 10 per cent. of its produce far 
exceeds the amount of any profit which 
can thereby be derived. Of this our 
southern neighbours are now fully sen- 
sible ; hence, in every bill for the di- 
vision of waste land, an exoneration 
from tythe is always a prominent fea- 
ture ; and the commutation in lieu of 
tythe, is a certain share of the land to 


the tythe-holder, whether he is an ec. 
clesiastic or a lay impropriator. 

But though ‘in the division of com. 
mon waste land, where in every case 
a particular act of the legislature is re. 
quired to sanction the measure, a com. 
pensation for tythe may be easily ad. 
justed, it seems quite impracticable 
to make any arrangement which can 
free the land held in severalty from 
that burden, unless the legislature is 
pleased to pass a general act, which 
can apply to the whole kingdom. Why 
a measure of such importance has been 
so long neglected is not easily accounted 
for; though it is quite plain that the, 
country cannot beimproved tothe height 
of which it is capable before such an 
act is passed. A tythe of 10 per cent, 
upon produce, though apparently an 
equal tax, is in fact the most unequal 
burden that can be imposed. It might 
easily be shown, were this the proper 
place, that a tenth of the produce of 
inferior soils falls as heavy upon the 
occupier as if three-tenths were exact. 
ed from soils of a different description ; 
that is, when the disposeable produce 
from each is fairly estimated. 

I have some reasons for believing, 
that circumstances, such as these men- 
tioned, are now operating amongst our 
southern neighbours, and that a strong 
desire will soon appear to have tythes 
settled and arranged in a way that may 
prevent the improvement of the coun- 
try from being obstructed by this tax. 
To me there seems no difficulty in pre- 
paring an equitable arrangement, pro- 
vided the business was taken up by 
those who alone possess sufficient in- 
fluence to carry it through the legisla 
ture with success. Were a certain pro- 
portion of rent, say one sixth, to be 
taken at all times in lieu of tythes, this 
would at once secure the interest of all 
parties. According to this plan, the 
tythe-holder would receive his share 
of every advantage which might arise 
from the growing prosperity of the 
country. The proprietors of 
would be permitted to receive the full 
‘value of their respective properties—@ 
circumstance which cannot take pl 
so long as tythes are drawn in 
or paid for in money, agreeably to an 
annual valuation. The tenantry W 
be secured in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the lands in their occup®- 
tion, whilst the whole manure 
be kept upon the premises, to Ui 
great benefit of the soil from which it 
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was In short, all the trouble 
and discontent which hitherto has ac- 


companied an exaction in kind, would 
speedily be removed, as the agricul- 
turist would thereby be enabled to im- 
prove his lands in the most approved 
manner, without being subjected to a 
tax, the extent of which was in direct 
proportioa to his industry and abili- 


ties. 

With this, I take the liberty of 
transmitting some queries, lately cir- 
culated by the gentleman who made 
the inquiries about the system for 
supporting the poor in this country, 
which were presented in your last 
Number, together with a copy of m 
answers to these queries, upon whic 
afew alterations have since been made. 
These may be inserted in your Maga- 
zine, provided they are thought wor- 
thy of that notice. 

A Po.iticaL Economist. 





Queries concerning the Tythe System 
of Scotland, with Answers, transmit- 
ted to a Member of Parliament, by 
whom the Queries were circulated. 


Query Ist. Dip any change take 
place, in the matter of tythes, at the 
period of the Reformation in Scotland 
—and what ? 

Answer. It does not appear that any 
change took place in the tythe system 
of Scotland at the period of the Re- 
formation, except in so far as related 
to re aeee by whom tythes were 
collec Before. the Reformation, 
tythes, almost in every case, belong- 
ed to ecclesiastical persons, such as 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons, Abbots, and 
other heads of religious houses; but 
after that era, the greater part of them 
were granted by the Crown to Lay- 
men, then generally called “ Lorps 
or Erection,” a character precisely 
the same with that of Lay-impropria- 
tors in England. These Lords of 
Erection being seldom able to collect 
the tythes themselves, farmed them 
out to others, by whom they were le- 
vied with much greater severity than 
was formerly exercised by the church- 
men. In short, the change of admi- 
nistration of tythes which took place 
in consequence of the Reformation, 
was, in the first place, more hostile 

advantageous to the public in- 
terest. Of course, the complaints of 
the payers paved the way to that set- 
tlement which was afterwards framed, 
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and carried into execution, in the reign 
of Charles I. At the same time, it is 
not ne that the strong desire 
manifested by the Crown to have a 
share of the tythes served chiefly to 
bring about a settlement of that an- 
cient burden upon a permanent and 
s@lid footing. But be that as it may, 
it is quite clear, that during the period 
in question, that is, from 1560 to 1633, 
the landholders in Scotland, who were 
not in possession of tythes, considered 
the exactions of the titulars, or Lords 
of Erection, as grievous and oppressive 
in the highest degree. 

Q. 2d. At what period did the pre- 
sent scheme of commutation for money 
take place ? and have progressive mo 
difications been resorted to ? 

A. The period when the settlement 
was completed was 1633; though 
steps had been taken for several years 
before to bring about an arrangement. 
The parties concerned having submit- 
ted the whole business to the King, it 
was finally determined by him, that 
one-fifth of the rent, after deducting 
the value of recent improvements, 
should be considered as the amount of 
tythe, which certainly was a fair and 
equitable principle. The value of the 
tythe being thus ascertained, the land- 
holder had an option of purchasing the 
property thereof at nine years amount 
of its proven value; and in this way 
the greatest part of Scottish tythe soon 
became the property of the several 
owners of land, from whom it was 
formerly exacted. Some circumstances 
however occurred, which long prevent~ 
ed the full benefit of this settlement 
from being realized ; and though it is 
believed the whole tythes of Scotland 
were in a few years valued, yet, from 
the Scottish records being carried away 
by Cromwell, and the burning of the 
Teind Office in 1701, there is cause to 
presume that the greater part of the 
original valuations were at these pe~ 
riods lost or destroyed. Under these 
circumstances fresh valuations are not 
uncommon, and when these occur, 
the same principle is adhered to as was 
acted upon at the outset, that is, one- 
fifth of the rental is substituted for 
tythe. Hence the burden of tythe 
falls very unequally upon the proprie- 
tor of land in Scotland, though the oc- 
cupiers or farmers of land are not 
therein interested in the slightest de 
gree. The proprietors who fortunately 


possess their original valuations, are 
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much better off than those who have 
recently caused their tythes to be valu- 
ed. Most of the original valuations 
are already exhausted, and of course, 
the burden of augmentations falls much 
heavier upon proprietors whose tythes 
have been lately valued, than upon 
those who are possessed of the first 
valuations. In no case, however, can 
stipend exceed the amount of free 

thes, and in numerous instances it 

oes not amount to one half of it, the 

balance remaining with the proprietor 
as a fresh fund for a future augmenta- 
tion. The proprietors of land may 
have some cause to complain of the 
Scottish tythe system, as they, in the 
first instance, were obliged to buy their 
tythes from the Titular, or Lords of 
Erection, at nine years’ purchase of 
their proven value, and are now sub- 
jected to pay the whole of that value 
to the clergyman, provided the court 
of tythes or teinds in Scotland con- 
siders an augmentation of stipend to 
that extent as expedient and necessary. 
To the cultivator of land, or, in other 
words, to the improvement of the 
country, these things, however, are 
not of the slightest prejudice. Hence 
a rapid oe in agricultural im- 
provement, for a century back, has tak- 
en place in every quarter of Scotland, 
which could not _— have occur- 
red, had tythe in kind, or its value in 
money, according to annual valuations, 
been paid by the occupiers. 

Q. 3d. In what manner was the 
eommutation effected? Did the Kirk 
resist ? 

- The a or, More pro- 

rly speaking, the regulation of tythe 
In Seo d took place in 1633, in the 
way already described, though it was 
many years after before it could be 
carried completely into execution. The 
Kirk did not resist, because, in point 
of fact, its members, with the excep- 
tion of a few Bishops, were not in pos- 
session of the tythes when the sub- 
mission was made to King Charles. 
By the decreet arbitral afterwards pro- 
nounced, it is believed, the Kirk was 
very much benefited, for it secured 
every clergyman in a competent sti- 
om , so far as the teinds or tythes in 

is parish were sufficient for that pur- 
= In short, a provision far more 
iberal than allowed to the Presbyte- 


rian clergy at any former period was 
at that time bestowed upon them—a 
provision far exceeding what is given 


to the clergy of England ; for th 

the dignitaries of that durch a 
amply provisioned, it is well known 
that the great majority of those who 
bear the heat and burden of the da 
are by no means favourably deal 
with. 

Q. 4th. Have the landholders of 
Scotland derived advantage from the 
regulation of the tythe system ? 

A. It is difficult to answer this 
query in such terms as may be appli- 
cable to the country at large. Suffice 
it to say, that in general cases, had 
tythe, as formerly paid, been conti- 
nued, its amount or value at this day 
might safely be estimated at six times 
of what is actually paid to the cler, 
of the country. But then it must He 
held in view, that the tythes were 
originally purchased from the titulars 
or lay-impropriators, and that nine 
years purchase-money was paid for 
them, which probably at the time was 
their full value, as land then sold at 
twelve years’ purchase, whilst the in- 
terest of money was not less than eight 
per cent. Now, holding all these cir- 
cumstances in view, and taking into 
consideration that a considerable ex- 
pense, and not a little trouble, were 
re ager the —— of tythes, it 
likely will appear, that any advantage 
gained by the landholders of Scotland 
from regulating the tythe system, has 
chiefly arisen from the improvements 
which in consequence were afterwards 
introduced, and the alteration which 
as since taken place in the value of 
money, as a good part of the tythe 
was valued according to the monied 
payments made to the titulars or their 
tacksmen. 

Q. 5th. What is the general rate of 
clerical stipends in country parishes, 
independently of the manse and glebe? 
and what may be the differences be- 
tween town and country stipends? 

A. As the stipends of the clergy are 
in most cases paid in grain, or, in 
other words, paid in money accordi 
to the poe | fiars of grain in 
county, it is not easy to say what may 
be their amount communibus annis. 
Perhaps rps | may be estimated, inde- 
pendently of glebe, house, and garden, 
at something more than £200 per 
annum upon an average, though in 
many instances they amount to double 
that sum. In no case can a stipend 
be less than £150, because, in parishes 
where the stipend is less, and no funds 
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remain for an augmentation, a parlia- 
mentary provision is made in behalf 
of the incumbent, which secures him 
the amount of stipend above mention- 
ed. It is only of late that the stipends 
in towns have been greater than those 
in country parishes, the former being 
usually paid in money, whilst the 
greatest part of the other was paid in 
grain; therefore, whilst the market 
prices were high, the country clergy- 
man, generally speaking, was in the 
most comfortable situation. 

Q. 6th. What is the common ex- 
tent of the glebe land, and the general 
estimated value to the page cers ? 

A. The legal size of a glebe is four 
Scots acres; and if a grass glebe, suf- 
ficient to pasture a horse or cow, is 
not annexed, a certain sum, to be paid 
by the heritors of the parish, was fixed 
by the Parliament of Scotland to make 
up the deficiency. In numerous in- 
stances the arable glebe exceeds four 
acres; and perhaps the average of 
glebes may consist of five acres of the 
best land in the parish to which the 
glebe belongs. In some cases, the 
glebe extends to seven acres, but this 
rarely happens. The value of a glebe 
may be from £15 to £40, according to 
circumstances. 

Q. 7th. What may be the general 
average of country parishes, in regard 
to population and extent ? 

A. Country parishes differ far more 
with regard to extent and population 
than to stipend. In the lowland dis- 
tricts the extent may be from 3,000 
to 7,000 acres, and the population 
from 500 to 1800 souls. In the high- 
land districts the extent is from 10,000 
to 50,000 acres, and the population 
depends very much upon the system 
of management that is followed in the 
parish. 


Q. 8th. What may be the propor- 
tion between Dissenting Meetings and 
the Kirk, exclusive of Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic chapels ? 

A. It is believed that three-fourths 
of the people in Scotland are steady 
adherents of the Kirk, and that fully 
one half of those who dissent from it 
are more strict Presbyterians than even 
those who adhere to the Kirk. The 
number of Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics is so trifling that no notice 
shall be taken of them. 

, Q. 9th. Are the sects of Methodists 
Mcreasing—and from what cause ? 
A .The sect of Methodists is not in- 
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creasing in Scotland. In point of fact, 
that sect never had such a footing in 
the country as to make its sienbiis 
an object of inquiry. 

Q. 10th. Is there a sufficient supply 
of candidates for Kirk preferment—or 
does the moderate rate of stipend 
operate as a check ? 

A. There is always a sufficient sup- 
ply of candidates for kirk preferment ; 
indeed the number of candidates far 
exceeds the demand. As the rate of 
stipends cannot be considered as mo- 
derate, no check arises from that cir- 
cumstance to the supply of candidates. 

Q. 11th. In the ordinary course of 
things, do not the established clergy 
live on the best terms with their par- 
ishioners ? 

A. In almost every case the esta- 
blished clergy live on good terms with 
their parishioners. Not having tythes 
to draw from them, any cause of dif- 
ference can seldom arise. Perhaps, in 
no line can a man pass through life 
more comfortably and agreeably than 
he who fills the office of a country 
clergyman. 

Q. 12th. Is it likely that farmers in 
Scotland could be persuaded to pay a 
tenth of their produce for church 
tythes—and would they not consider 
such a regulation as highly discourag- 
ing to industry and enterprise? 

A. The farmers of Scotland could 
not be persuaded, by any influence 
whatever, to pay tythe in kind ; and 
every one of them would consider a 
measure of that nature as highly dis- 
couraging to his industry and enter- 
prise. But, independent of these cir- 
cumstances, the trouble and vexation 
occasioned by an exaction in kind, is 
sufficient to show the impolicy and 
absurdity of continuing a burden 
merely Boake it originated in the 
days of barbarous ignorance, when 
such a thing as the circulating me- 
dium was almost unknown—when 
any trade betwixt man and man was 
chiefly carried on by bartering one 
article for another—and when society 
was in such a state that ecclesiastics 
and other stipendiaries must either 
have been paid in the produce of the 
soil, or have remained without any 
public support. But now, when these 
circumstances are wholly changed, the 
practice of former times ought to be 
departed from, especially as it may be 
done without injury to any one, and 
to the great benefit of the public. 
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OF THE ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY. 


Tus is a species of composition which 
no modern writer seems to have at- 
tempted to revive. Although it was 
among the earliest inventions of the 
Greeks, and was afterwards superseded 
by what they considered as a more re- 
fined species of comedy, it is by no 
means barbarous in its nature, but, on 
the contrary, highly philosophical, and 
apparently well adapted to please cul- 
tivated minds. 

The distinctive principle of the Ar- 
istophanic comedy is not its personali- 
ty, but its practice of investing general 
ideas, in appropriate visible forms, and 
turning them into dramatis persone. 
It has often been remarked, that alle- 
gorical personages are cold, and excite 
little sympathy, because, so long as 
we keep the allegory in view, we are 
reminded that they are not real. This, 
however, is no argument against the 
Aristophanic comedy, which does not 
appeal to our sympathies and passions. 
It is addressed to the understanding ; 
its true object being reflection and 
pleasantry, and the diversion produced 
by the play of general ideas, under 
their dramatic garb. Allegory, al- 
though unfavourable to sentiment, is 
well suited to the purposes of pleasant- 
ry, which can hardly bring general 
ideas into collision, unless by giving 
them a local habitation and a name. 
If Swift’s Tale of a Tub had been 
written in the form of a drama, it 
would have been a modern specimen 
of Aristophanic comedy. 

To relish this species of composition, 
an audience would require to be acute, 
observative, and susceptible of pleasant- 
ry, inahigh degree, and at the same time 
much interested in, and familiar with, 
the subjects handled in the piece. All 
these requisites were found among the 
Greeks ; but it is questionable whether 
they can be found among modern na- 
tions. Madame de Stael, in speaking 
of this subject, observes, that modern 
nations, from the nature of their in- 
stitutions, are not sufficiently habitu- 
ated to contemplate bodies of men en 
masse ; meaning, that when we think 
of the interests, passions, and opinions 
of particular classes, we do not con- 
ceive these classes, under any visible 
form, capable of being brought upon 
the stage. A lively imagination, how- 
ever, might surely remedy this defect, 
and furnish us with personifications, 


more amusing and characteristic, than 
any exhibitions which popular insti. 
tutions, addressed to the senses, can 
furnish. As, in this species of come. 
dy, the expression of the countenance 
would be of secondary importance, 
masks of the boldest and most fanciful 
construction might be used, which 
would serve to denote the characteris. 
tics of the person who wore them ; and 
an excellent source of pleasantry might 
also be found in their dresses. The 
political parties of England, and the 
views and characteristics of the differ. 
ent classes who compose them, would 
form a good subject for an Aristophan- 
ic comedy, provided it was handled in 
a manner somewhat philosophical, and 
not allowed to sink into the tone of 
vulgar political squibs. Each class 
might be represented under the form 
of an individual, with the appropriate 
dress, language, and manners, boldly 
caricatured ; and the plot of the play 
might turn upon the solution of their 
contentions. A play of this descrip- 
tion, however, could not be sufficient- 
Fi impartial to save it from being con- 

emned and overset, either by one 
party or another. 

Aristophanes made use of the absur- 
dities of pagan theology to heighten 
the burlesque of his pieces, and was 
— blameable for doing so; but 
in modern times, even the opinions of 
fanatics, who view Christianity through 
a perverted medium, are perhaps an 
unfit subject for the stage. The Tale 
of a Tub does not relate so much to 
the Christian revelation as to the tem- 
poral conduct of the different sects of 
Christians. 

Professions are no longer sufficiently 
pedantic and narrow-minded to an- 
swer the purposes of the Aristophanic 
comedy. .Their respective character- 
istics and prepossessions have been 80 
much obliterated. by the diffusion of 
knowledge, that there would no longer 
be any diversion in bringing them in- 
to contact. When individuals become 
too knowing with regard to the point 
of view from which others contemplate 
them, there is an end to comedy, which 
founds its choicest scenes upon @ mu- 
tual ignorance of sentiments and feel- 
ings, and upon that unsuspecting stea- 
diness of self-love, natural to minds 
which have remained hoodwinked 
within their own peculiar sphere. 

The principal objection which o¢- 
curs against the Aristophanic species 
‘ 1 
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of comedy is, that philosophical plea- 
santries and satires would not gain so 
much as ordinary dramas do from 
being acted. Sentiment and passion 
uire a new warmth and interest in 
the person of a good actor; and his 
looks and gestures take an irresistible 
hold of our sympathies; but every 
one must have observed, that mere re- 
partees or reflections, when they are 
once known by rote, fall very coldly 
from the stage, because they are little 
improved by looks or gestures. A good 
actor, in representing passion, knows 
how to kindle the flame anew in our 
bosoms, although we may have seen 
the same piece twenty times before. 
And there is also a species of humour 
consisting in the exhibition of feeling, 
contrasted with situation, which gains 
from the actor, because it hinges up- 
on sentiment, and cannot be definitely 
and adequately expressed in words. 
But the species of pleasantry, consist- 
ing in the play of abstract ideas, ca- 
pable of being fully conveyed by lan- 
guage, and which is the one peculiar 
to Aristophanic and allegorical comedy, 
is rather an intellectual perception than 
a personal feeling, of such a nature as 
to be enforced by gesture and sympa- 
thy. 

yn Aristophanic comedy, however, 
might have all the advantages of a 
melo-dramatic spectacle; and some 
practical pleasantries might be repre- 
sented by such a brilliant apparatus, 
as would prevent them from appear- 
ing tedious. Allegory would afford 
many subjects fit for the display of 
machinery and decorations, in which 
particulars the Greek theatres seem to 
have been scantily provided. The in- 
tellectuality of the piece would thus 
be relieved by something addressed to 
the senses, and the wonder excited by 
bold flights of wit and imagination, 
would be supported by wonders better 
adapted to thick and cloudy capacities. 
It cannot be denied, nevertheless, that 
such an exhibition would please only 
once, unless it contained such diversi- 
fied stores of thought as not to be easi- 
ly remembered. 

These remarks are made merely for 
the sake of discussion. If any writer 
were now to succeed in the species of 
composition above-mentioned, his dra- 
ma would be known only in the closet, 
and would not find its way to the 
stage. Few nations have taken so 
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much pleasure as the Greeks in mere 
intellectual perceptions ; and the only 

Greek audience which now remains, 

consists of men of talent and taste, 

who are sprinkled over the world at 

such distances from each other, that 

they have no chance of meeting with- 

in the confines of a theatre. He that 

looks along the benches of our play- 

houses, and observes the fine rows of* 
human heads which are nodding a- 

round him, would do well to remem- 

ber how much respect is due to hu- 

man nature: for, if he sees more 

traces of the porter and ale which we 

have been drinking for so many gene- 

rations back, than of Athenian perspi->» 
cacity, there may be found an ample 

excuse for it in our national extraction, 

which certainly has had little to do 

with those southern amalgamations 

now talked of by philosophers. 


— 


CASSANDRA. 
(From the German of Schiller. ) 


** CASSANDRA, another work of Schiller’s, 
might more easily be translated into French, 
although its poetical language is extremely 
bold. At the moment when the festival to 
celebrate the marriage of Polyxena and 
Achilles is beginning, Cassandra is seized 
with a presentiment of the misfortunes 
which will result from it,—she walks sad 
and melancholy in the grove of Apollo, and 
laments that knowledge of futurity which 
troubles all her enjoyments. We see in this 
Ode what a misfortune it would be to a 
human being could he possess the pre- 
science of a divinity. Is not the sorrow of 
the prophetess experienced by all persons 
of strong passions and supreme minds ? 
Schiller has given us a fine moral idea un- 
der a very poetical form, namely, that true 
genius, that of sentiment, even if it escape 
suffering from its commerce with the world, 
is frequently the victim of its own feelings. 
Cassandra never marries, not that she is 
either insensible or rejected, but her pene- 
trating soul in a moment passes the bound. 
aries of life and death, and finds repose only 
in heaven.”—-MAaDAME de STAEL’s Ger- 
many, vol. i. p. 348. 


Joy was heard in Ilium’s walls, 

Ere her lofty turrets fell,— 

Songs of jubilee filled her halls, 

Warbled from the golden shell. 

Rests each warrior’s weary sword 

From the work of blood and slaughter ; 

While Pelides, conquering lerd, 

Sought the hand of Priam’s daughter. 
U 
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Crowned with many a laurel-bough, 
Joyful, rolling crowd on crowd,— 

To the hallowed shrine they go— 

The altar of the Thymbrian God. 

Loudly revelling, swept they on 

Through the streets with shouts of gladness, 
One heavy heart was left alone, 

That stood aloof in silent sadness. 


Joyless in the midst of joy,— 

See, her solitary way 

To the grove Cassandra bends— 

Sacred to the God of Day. 

To its deepest shades she passed, 

Wrapt in distant vision,—there, 

From her burning brow she cast 

The wreath that bound her streaming hair. 


‘© Yes! the stream of joy spreads wide, 
Every heart beats light and gay,— 
Troy’s proud hopes are mounting high,— 
My sister hails her bridal day. 

I alone in silence weep,— 

Fancy’s dream deceives not me ;— 

Ruin vast, with eagle-sweep, 

Rushing on these walls I see. 


* Lo! a torch all fiercely gleamning,— 
Not the torch which Hymen brmgs ;— 
Dark the cloud behind it streaming,— 
Not of nuptial offerings ! 

While they deck with hearts elate 

The festal pomp,—in boding sound ;— 
Hark ! I hear the tread of Fate 

Come to crush it to the ground. 


** Yes! they mock my silent grief,— 
Laugh my bitter tears to scorn,— 
There alone I find relief 

To this heart with sorrows torn. 
Spurned by Fortune’s minion train,— 
Spurned, insulted by the gay ;— 
Hard the lot thou hast assigned, 

O, unpitying God of Day. 

s 


«* Why hast thou thy prophet spirit 
To a mortal maiden dealt ? 

What can‘I from this inherit, 

But woes I never else had felt ? 

Why to me the Fates disclomd, 
When I cannot shun their force ? 

Still the hovering cloud must break,— 
The day of dread roll on its course. 


‘¢ Why, where terrors crowd the scene, 
Back the veil of ages throw ? 

Where but ignorance is bliss,— 

Only knowledge leads to woe. 

Hence, that fearful scene of blood ! 

Veil it from my aching eyes ;— 

Dread thought ! that child of earth should 


dare 
To read thine awful mysteries ! 


‘* Give me back those days of blindness, 
While this heart yet blithely sung ;— 
Joy’s light carols left me only 

Since I spoke with prophet’s tongue. 


Cassandra. 
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Each present good fleets past untasted— 
The future fills and mads my brain— 
Youth’s brightest hours in anguish wasted,—. 
Take thy treach’rous gift again. 


*¢ Never yet, with bridal garlands, 
Have I dared my locks to twine, 
Since I vowed upon thine altar 
Service at thy gloomy shrine. 

Youth to me has brought but teare, 
Grief has been my only lot ;— 
What the woes that Troy has borne, 
And I have doubly felt them not ? 


** See those hearts with whom my pleasures 
Once were shared—a festive crowd,— 
Treading light Youth’s frolic measures,— 
I only wrapt in Sorrow’s cloud. 

Spring returns to gladden all, 

But it shines in vain to me,— 

What bliss knows she who dares to scan 
The dark depths of Futurity. 


‘** Happy thou, my sister, lulled 

In the dream of Fancy sweet ; 

Soon the mightiest chief of Greece, 
As thy spouse thou hopest to greet. 
See, with pride her bosom heaves,— 
See, her transports swelling high ;— 
Spare, ye Heavens! in pity spare, 
Envy not her dream of joy. 


E’en this heart, tho’ withered now, 
Loved, and had its love returned ;— 
Long sued the youth,—and in his eye 
Love’s bright expressive glances burned. 
O how blest in humble guise, 

With a heart like this to dwell ;— 

But a shade at midnight hour 

Steps between us,—dark as hell. 


«* Whence, ye paley phantoms, are ye? 
Come ye from the Queen of Night ? 
Where I wander, where I turn me, 
Shapes of terror cross my sight. 

See, they crowd—a ghastly train ! 

To scowl away youth’s lightsome glee ;— 
Life, in all its weary round, 

Holds no longer joy for me. 


‘‘ Ha! the murderer's flashing steel ! 
Again ! his darkly-gleaming eye ! 

On right, on left, by terrors closed, 

I cannot turn, I cannot fly ; 

Nor yet my straining eyes avert, 

Fixed in shuddering trance I stand : 

It comes! the fate which crowns my woes 
A captive in a stranger land.” 


Hark ! from out the temple’s gate, 
Ere the priestess checked her breath, 
Bursts the wild distracted shriek— 

‘* Thetis’ son lies stretched in death.” 
Eris shakes her vengeful snakes,— 
All the Guardian Gods are fled,— 
Heavy hung the thunder cloud 

Over [lium’s fated head. 
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LETTERS TO THE SUPPORTERS OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No L—TZo the Reverend Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D.D. 


Sir,—I know no man who has less 
reason when a letter is brought to 
him, to dread that it may contain 
something disagreeable to his feelings, 
than Dr Chalmers. You have over- 
come many disadvantages, and achiev- 
ed many triumphs ; your enemies are 
few, and the nature of the reproaches 
which they pour out against you be- 
trays very distinctly the meanness and 
envy from which they are sprung.— 
Your friends are numerous; all of 
them admire your genius as an author, 
amd venerate your zeal as a clergyman ; 
and not a few of them, add to all this, 
a sincere and ardent love of the sim- 
plicity and the kindness which form 
the best ornaments of your character 
in private life. Your reception in the 


world is such as might spoil a mind 
less pure and dignified than yours. 
The flattery of women, and the vulgar, 
you could not of course fail to despise ; 
but the most dangerous of all tempta- 
tions, the “‘ Laudari a viris laudatis,” 


has been abundantly served up to you ; 
you have been extolled by every one 
of your eminent contemporaries who 
has had occasion to hear you preach. 
You have overcome the cold dignity 
of Lord Castlereagh, and the reluctant 
scepticism of Mr Jeffrey, with equal 
ease; and you have taken a station in 
the eye of your country, above what 
is, or has lately been, occupied by 
any clergyman, either of -the Eng- 
lish or of the Scottish church. 

The praises which have been heap- 
ed upon you, have indeed, in many 
instances, been extravagant and ab- 
surd, I consider you as a man of 
strong intellect and ardent imagina- 
tion ; but I believe, that both in rea- 
son and fancy, you have, at the pre- 
sent time, many superiors ; and that, 
had you selected for the subject of 
your disquisitions any other topic 
than that of religion, your labours 
would have attracted much less notice 
than they have done. I say not this 
by way of disparaging your talents, 
for almost every great man is calculat- 
ed to shine in one department, not in 
many ; and that in which your great- 
ness has been shewn, is eertainly as 
Worthy of respeet as any which you 
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could have selected. But, although 
you have applied to sacred subjects a 
more vigorous style, and a more ener~ 
getic imagination, than are command- 
ed by any other preacher of your day, 
you are not to suppose that you have 
not been immeasurably surpassed in 
your own field by many illustrious 
predecessors. Your reasoning is lame 
and weakly, when compared with that 
of Butler and Paley. Your erudition 
is nothing to that of a Lardner, a War- 
burton, or a Horsley. Your eloguence 
is jejune, when set by the side of Bar- 
row, or any of the great old English 
preachers ; and must always seem 
coarse, and even unnatural, to tliose 
who are familiar with Massillon and 
Bossuet. Nevertheless, you are assur- 
edly a great man. Your mind is cast 
in an original mould. Your ardour is 
intense, and no one can resist the 
stream of your discourse, who has e?- 
ther heart to feel what is touching, or 
soul to comprehend what is sublime. 

A man, situated as you are, cannot 
fail to be the subject of much conver- 
sation among those who are acquaint- 
ed with his merits. But the “‘ Digite 
monstrarier et dicier hic est,” are some- 
times the penalty, as well as the prize, 
of eminence; and the same causes 
which secure every exertion of your 
virtue or your genius from neglect, 
cannot fail to draw upon every depart- 
ure from the one, and every misappli- 
cation of the other, the eye of a most 
minute and jealous scrutiny. Your 
faults are likely to be blazoned with 
the same clamour which waits upon 
your excellencies; and the world, 
which is in no case fond of giving too 
much praise, will hasten to atone for 
the violence with which it has applaud- 
ed, by the bitterness with which it 
will condemn. 

Do not fear that I have made these 
observations by way of a prelude to 
abuse. You have no admirer more 
sincere than myself. Although not 
personally acquainted with you, I love 
and respect your character—and every 
part of it. I by no means coincide 
with some extravagant positions of 
the rhapsodist who praised you some 
months ago in the pages of this Maga- 
zine; but the admiration I feel for 
you is as sincere as his can be ; and if 
you be displeased with any part of my 
address, remember, I beseech you, that 
my officiousness is only another illus 
tration of the old Greek proverb, which 
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says, that ‘‘ Love hates to be silent,” 
sews # QiAu vo ovyay. I think you cannot 
possibly be the worse of being told, 
that in my apprehension, and in that 
of many who admire and love you as 
I do, you have lately fallen into a great 
and dangerous error. I by no means 
wish to set up my voice with any thing 
like petulance or pertinacity against 
the conduct of one entitled to so 
much respect. You may have rea- 
sons, perhaps good ones, for what you 
have done. But, be assured, the world 
is very anxious to hear them ; and till 
they are explained, in the eyes of all 
good Christians, and, I will add, of all 

onest men, you are not what you were. 

Your conscience has already spoken. 
—There is no need for going about 
the bush with a man of your stamp. 
You are sensible that the world has 
reason to wonder at your conduct in 
becoming a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review ; and you confess, be- 
fore I ask you to do so, that, by as- 
suming this character, you have tar- 
nished the purity of your reputation. 
As you have committed the offence, 
however, more frequently than once, 
I shall not ask your leave to tell you, 
at somewhat greater length, both the 
grounds and the nature of the opinion 
which the public is likely to form in 
respect to every Christian Minister 
who lends his support to the declin- 
ing credit of that once formidable 
Journal. 

From all that I have either heard or 
read of your discourses in the pul- 
pit, if there is one thing more than 
any other characteristic of you as a 
preacher, it is the zeal with which you 
are never weary of telling your audi- 
ence, that Christianity should exert an 
intense and pervading influence, not 
only over their solemn acts of devotion, 
but over their minds, even when most 
engaged with the business and the re- 
creations wherein the greater part of 
every life must of necessity be spent. 
True religion, according to the doc- 
trine which you support with such 

ive and commanding eloquence, 
is not the dark Sybil of some Pythian 
cell, consulted only on great emergen- 
cies, surrounded with mysterious va~ 
pours, and giving utterance to enig- 
matical responses.—She is, or ought to 
be, the calm and smiling attendant of 
all our steps, the tutelary angel of 
all our wishes and hopes, the confi- 
dential friend and guardian, whose 
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presence lends to pleasure its greatest 
charm, whose absence, or coldness, 
would be sufficient to throw a damp 
over every exertion, and to chill the 
very fountain of all our enjoyment, 
We must go out of the world altoge. 
ther, if we are never to mingle in the 
society of the ungodly ; but, say you, in 
no moment of our intercourse with the 
world, and the men of the world, 
should we allow ourselves entirely to 
forget that we ourselves have our treae 
sure laid up elsewhere—far less should 
we ever, by any deportment of ours, 
confirm the evil principles, or counte~ 
nance the evil deeds, whose existence 
we cannot but observe among those 
with whom we are thus, at times, come 
pelled to associate. On the contrary, 
we should take every opportunity of 
letting all men see what we are— 
we should remember, that the faith 
which we possess is not a thing to be 
worn like a gala garment, and laid a- 
side at pleasure for weeds less likely to 
attract attention—we should take care 
that civility to our neighbours do not 
make us forgetful or careless of the 
duty which we owe to ourselves. 

If an ordinary Christian be thus 
bound to preserve and shew his Chris- 
tianity in the midst of all his occupa- 
tions, it follows, I apprehend, pretty 
clearly, that a Christian author must 
lie under an obligation no less binding 
with regard to the conduct, purport, 
and probable effect of all his writings. 
The Bible informs us, that the Chris- 
tian ought to consider himself as “a 
city set upon a hill ;” surely the sa 
cred preacher, the pious author, cannot 
but consider himself as occupying the 
most prominent part of this conspicu- 
ous situation. He cannot but know, 
that it is his fate to be ‘ seen and read 
of all men.”  Beza wrote obscene 
songs ; but this was in the days of his 
youth, and he lived abundantly to re 
pent and atone for his errors. Marot 
wished to expiate the sin of his Ma 
drigals ; and he composed, with that 
view, his metrical version of 
Psalms. It was reserved for Dr Chal- 
mers to exhibit the apparent converse 
of their conduct ; and after —a 
a powerful treatise on the Histori 


Evidences of Christianity, and a series 
of masterly sermons against Modern 
Infidelity, to delight the malignant, 
and startle the friendly, by coming 
forth as the prop and pillar of a Deist- 
icak Review. 
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The articles which you have as 
et contributed to the Edinburgh 
ep (such of them, at least, as 
are generally known, or suspected 
to be yours), appear to me to be by 
no means among the most happy of 
your productions. Youare an orator, 
put you are nothing else. Your style 
is formed for the pulpit, and no living 
preacher can there compete with you. 
But it was not more absurd in Vol- 
taire to attempt an epic poem, or in 
Mr Fox to attempt a history, than it 
is in you to imagine that you can gain 
honour to your name by writing in the 
Edinburgh Review.—But this has no- 
thing to do with the subject of my ad- 
dress to you. Although youhad written 
likean angel—although you had shewn 
yourself to be more witty than Mr Jef- 
frey, more logical than Mr Brougham, 
and more scientific than Mr Playfair—I 
assert, that you could have had no rea- 
son to pique yourself upon your laur- 
els. I maintain, that by writing in 
this Review, you are injuring the cause 
of your faith and ef your Master ; and 
I know, that you are incapable of con- 
soling yourselt for wrong done to them, 
by any gratification which your indi- 
vidual vanity might receive. 

In one of your late publications—a 
work with which, by the way, I was 
much more pleased than most people 
seem to have been—you caution your 
readers against blaming too much the 
papistical submission to creeds, coun- 
eils, and fathers, while they themselves 
are, in all probability, the equally un- 
questioning disciples of some less ven- 
erable authorities. Believe me, the 
circle in which you yourself move, 
above all, the audience to which you 
preach, have great need to take this, 
your admonition, into their serious 
consideration. I know of no man 
whose ipse dixit affords at this mo- 
ment a more common, or a more un- 
disputed, argument, among many ex- 
tensive classes of society than your 
own. You are the oracle of a few; 
but many, very many, who make no 
man their oracle, are inclined to listen 
with the utmost attention to your ad- 
vice, and to follow, without much ex- 
amination, any path of conduct which 
seems to have the recommendation of 
your favour.—This much is certain, 
that any foreigner, a stranger to our 
country and our popular literature, 
after a perusal-of your avowed works, 
would think himself extremely safe in 
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taking up any number of a periodical 
work, to which he had. been informed 
Dr Chalmers was a contributor. He 
would never suspect, that the senti- 
ments of those who conduct this Jour- 
nal, and the main tenor of their dis- 
uisitions, could be at all at enmity to 
those principles and feelings of which 
he already knew you to be so zealous a 
partaker, and so vigorous a defender. 
If he happened to be a weak man 
(and all good Christians are by no 
means to be expected to have strong 
intellects), he would much rather 
question his own eyes or understand- 
ing, than the moral or religious tend- 
ency of any thing which he might read 
in these so consecrated pages. The 
sanctity of your name would shed an 
air of reverence over all with which it 
should be associated ; and he would 
never dream that treason might lurk 
under those banners of which you were 
pleased to declare yourself the champi- 
on.—If any man is told, that some par- 
ticular work is supported by a person 
of acknowledged genius, he takes it for 
granted that the general talent of this 
work is at least respectable, and that 
the great man, for whose name he en- 
tertains so much regard, would never 
stoop to be the coadjutor of a herd of 
drivellers. Are we to rely with more 
confidence upon the consistency of in- 
tellect than upon that of principle ? 
Are we to allow more license to your 
Christianity than we would to the ge 
nius of another man? The faith which 
you profess, should teach you that the 
talents you possess must all hereafter 
be accounted for. If the Judge be se- 
vere upon him who buries his talent 
in the napkin, how, think ye, will he 
look upon that man who pawns his 
treasure to be the surety of the adver- 
sary? Take heed, sir, I beseech you ; 
you know not into what serious evils 
the indiscretion of a momentary vani- 
ty may bring the character and the 
usefulness of a minister of Christ. 

It is not necessary to suppose, that 
many men can be found so ignorant, 
or so obtuse, as to believe that the 
Edinburgh Review is a Christian 
work, even although Dr Chalmers 
contributes, now and then, its leading 
articles. But may not much evil be 
done, although the infatuation should 
stop very considerably short of this? 
Is there no danger that they who see 
the difference between your avowed 
principles and those of the Journal 
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which you befriend, may be led, by 
the respect in which they hold your 
character and judgment, to suspect, 
that this difference, great and evident 
as it may be, is a matter of much less 
moment than they had formerly 4 
d? You know as well as I do, 

ow natural a thing scepticism is ; 
with what a seductive charm it seizes 
upon the affections of the young, the 
vain, and the inconsiderate ; how it 
flatters the self-love of the ignorant, 
and luils to repose the inquietude of 
the slothful. You know how many 
there are to be found in every city, 
who, even after they have recovered 
from the delusion of youthful self- 
sufficiency, and learned to suspect that 
some things are too high for the in- 
vestigation of unassisted reason, are 
yet held in fetters by the habits which 
they have acquired, and arrested at 
the threshold of faith by the phantom 
of doubts which they have in vain en- 
deavoured to dispel. Your experience 
as a clergyman has, I doubt not, made 
known to you man 7 indivi- 
duals, who thus suffer, by the indeci- 
sion of many comfortless years, for the 
fleeting satisfaction of their youthful 
— You have seen such men ; you 
ave pitied them ; perhaps it has not 
unfrequently been your lot to console 
their weary spirits, and strengthen 
their shrinking resolutions. What 
effect, think ye, will it have upon 
such minds as these, to hear that you 
lend your countenance, and the strength 
of your name and genius, to the Edin- 
burgh Review ?—that you are allow- 
ing your writings to go forth into the 
world, and give their influence to for- 
ward the success of a work, from 
whose treacherous pages it has perhaps 
been their misfortune to derive not a 
few of those evil impressions which 
are rendering their lives unhappy ?>— 
that you are become the patron of 
those whom they cannot help cursing 
as the misguiders of their youth,— 
whose impious jeers have left a poison 
within their breasts, so foul and rank- 
ling, that no after penitence can en- 
tirely expel it,—whose derision has 
acted as a corrosive pestilence, muti- 
lating and wasting away, within them, 
every thing that is most generous in 
feeling, and most sublime in prin- 
ciple? They had begun to reverence 
you as the weight in the scale, which 
was likely to give to the right cause 
its just preponderance. ey were 


rejoiced to find genius as great as they 
had before followed into evil, acting ag 
the pillar and cloud which should 
conduct them into the land of securit 
and faith. What a blow it is to 
their expectations, when they see that 
you, who talk in the pulpit as if a 
clever sceptic were the most dangerous 
pest that ever was let loose upon so« 
ciety, can condescend to cater for that 
banquet, of which scoffers and infidels 
are the principal purveyors ! How can 
you suppose that these men will turn 
from the cold blasphemies or impish 
grins of the old Reviewers, with that 
horror which every devout and sted« 
fast Christian must feel in perusing 
their writings, when they find, that, 
in spite of all their grins and all their 
blasphemies, those heirs of the malig. 
nity of Gibbon and the scorn of Vol« 
taire are aided and abetted in their 
impious undertakings by the sincere, 
the zealous, the manly intellect of 
Chalmers? What, think you, would 
the good men of less sophisticated ages 
have said to the spectacle of such 
alarming inconsistency ? Would Mil. 
ton have patronised a miscellany con« 
ducted by Mr Hobbes? Would Ad- 
dison have been the coadjutor of 
Bolingbroke or Shaftesbury ? Would 
Johnson have sent forth his essays 
mingled with those of Hume? I con- 
sider you as both morally and intel- 
leetually very much the superior of 
Robertson ; but I think you might 
derive a very important lesson, from 
contrasting the contempt wherewith 
his memory is loaded, with the re- 
spect which infidels and Christians 
alike accord to the firm integrity of 
Whitaker.* 

There is only ome supposable case 
in which I should think it justifi- 
able, or even commendable in you, to 
be a contributor to Mr Jeffrey’s Re- 
view. Itis this. Since the moment 
this Review was commenced, it has 
maintained a remarkable silence with 
regard to one very important part of 
our national literature. Our poets, 
philosophers, historians, travellers, and 
wits, have received abundant atten- 
tion ; but little or nothing has been 
ever said about our divines. Two or 
three volumes of sermons have indeed 
been reviewed ; and these have been 
thus highly favoured, it would appear, 











* See Gibbon’s Mistellaneous Works 
vol. iif 
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rather on account of personal regard 
to their authors, than from any affec- 
tion for the subjects of which they 
treat. The reviews of these books 
were written, indeed, with a decent 
air; but the most superficial observer 
cannot fail to see, that, in discussing 
the literary merits of Moncrieff, Ali- 
son, and Morehead, the critic has 
been very careful to abstain from any 
thing like an eulogy on that peculiar 
system of faith which it has been, 
> antsa al life, the chief object of all 
these good men’s endeavours to illus- 
trate and defend. Your own works 
have excited much more attention 
among the literary as well as the 
Christian world, than any other reli- 
gious compositions of our day, but 
not one of them has ever been noticed 
in this Review,—a circumstance which 
I attribute not to any unwillingness 
on the part of Mr Jeffrey to gratify 
and praise you, but to the intensely 
Christian aspect and air of the writings 
themselves, and the difficulty, or rather 
I should say the impossibility, of as- 
signing to you your due place among the 
literary men of the time, without say- 
ing something decided concerning the 
topics which you have handled so well, 
and from which the chief inspiration 
of your genius seems unquestionably 
to be derived. Now I do not suppose 
for a moment, that you could stoop to 
follow the example of some of your 
brother authors, and review yourself ; 
but I see nothing absurd in imagining 
that you might very well review and 
applaud those who are employed on 
the same subjects, and animated with 
the same hopes, which you yourself 
love and cherish. Had Mr Jeffrey 
said to Dr Chalmers, “ I cannot ven- 
ture to say a word with respect to re- 
ligion, but I pledge myself to insert 
nothing in the Review which can ap- 
pear hostile to it. Take you this 
matter entirely into your hands: you 
understand it better than any of our 
confederacy. The want of religious 
reviews is the greatest defect of our 
Journal ; for theological writings have 
always formed a most important part 
of English literature, and even in that 
point of view alone, I am sensible that 
our neglect of them is a radical error. 
Say what you please, and do what you 
please, with this branch of the Review. 
Leave me the belles lettres and the 
Science, and take you the religion, 
Xe.” Had Mr Jeffrey acted in this 
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open and candid manner, I think you 
might safely have quenched all your 
scruples, and set your shoulders to the 
work, infinitely to your own honour 
and to the benefit of the Review. But 
this is not so. The Review still con 
tinues to be the organ of infidelity. 
The part which you play is a very 
humble one. You are only allowed 
to write on subjects unconnected with 
religion: while you are earnestly en-- 
treated to join the camp, the weapons 
in whose use you are most skilful are 
maliciously kept out of your hands. 
You are rather there as a part of the 
pageant than as one of the substantial 
combatants. It suits neither yotfr 
interest nor your reputation sto main- 
tain so pitiful a post. It is unworthy 
of you to write in any book, wherein 
you dare not give full vent to your 
thoughts on that subject which you 
profess to consider as of paramount 
weight and dignity. I own that there 
would be some risk of ridicule in the 
attempt to render the Edinburgh Re- 
view a defender of Christianity. But 
if this be s& if you shrink from the 
derision of the men of the world, 
should you not still more shrink from 
their contempt? And contempt, you 
may depend upon it, is the best wages 
which some of your present coadjutors 
will ever give you for all your compli- 
ance. 

In spite of every thing, you cannot 
avoid p oatwdh us, who know you, that 
even in your assumed character of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, you still pre- 
serve the same ardent love for Chris- 
tianity which shines with a ‘more 
effectual splendour among the vo~ 
lumes you have published with your 
name. In one eloquent passage, you 
even advance and maintain, with no 
ordinary vigour, the principle, that 
the extended influence of our reiigion 
would of itself be sufficient to remove 
all those evils of pauperism and poors- 
rates which at present occupy so much 
of the attention of the British legisla- 
ture. This is noble, and worthy of 
you. But do not imagine that the full 
meaning of the writer will ever be 
guessed at by the majority of those 
who read the passage. They are so 
much accustomed to see the terms of 
‘¢ the truth,” and “ our holy religion,” 
&c. coupled in this Journal with ob- 
vious taunts and gibes against the 
most sacred mysteries of their faith, 
that they take it for granted the 
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eulogy of Christianity proceeds merely 
on the grounds of temporal utility, 
and that the gospel of Jesus is recom- 
mended in England for purposes which 
would have secured equal enthusiasm 
in favour of Mahometanism in Turkey, 
or Brahminism in Hindostan. You 
are thus coupled, in the minds of those 
who know not your character but 
cannot fail soon to recognise the recur- 
rence of your very remarkable style, 
with that band of humble wits who 
have been so long contented to earn 
the applauding smile of the vulgar, by 
jokes filtered and refined from the 
rotten fountains of the Taureau Blanc 
and the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
That foreible sweep of language with 
which.-you are accustomed to confound 
the enemies of your creed, is asso- 
ciated, in the minds of these strangers, 
with the ideas of audacious deceit and 
unblushing charlatanerie. Your su- 
blime flights are supposed to belong to 
the same school with the majestic 
exordiums of the C&dipus Judaicus ; 
and you are perhaps classed with the 
author of that singular performance, 
as a man who degrades genius, erudi- 
tion, and oratory, into the instruments 
of a superstitious and visionary deism. 

It is needless to explain to you at 
greater length the dangerous purposes 
to which your conduct may be twist- 
ed, or the malicious ways in which it 
may be misrepresented, by the giddy, 
the superficial, the heartless, the 
thoughtless, the faithless, and perhaps 
the godless readers of this Review. 
Be assured, that however you may be 
courted and flattered at head-quarters, 
you will be regarded by the under- 
strappers of the array in no other light 
than that of a hireling and dishonour- 
able auxiliary. You will eonsult well 
pot 9a own character before you pro- 
ceed farther. You will pause before 


you plunge more deeply into the pit 


of error. You will hesitate before 
you entangle yourself in such a man- 
ner, as might render retreat a shame- 
ful, perhaps a fruitless, attempt. You 
will, above all, consider with yourself, 
by what means you are most likely to 
prevent your name from being joined, 
in the mouths of the public, with 
those of certain scoffing priests, and 
envious renegadoes, who are already 
branded with an everlasting infamy 
for the share which they have taken 
in the guilty triumphs of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 
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Pardon me, if I have been betrayed 
into a warmth of language unsuitable 
to one who willingly confesses that he 
is addressing his superior. Be assured 
that I have no motive in all that I 
have said, but a strong zeal, both for 
your reputation, and for the cause of 
Christianity. It would be superfluous 
to tell you, that this is not a period in 
which Christians might expect to be 
pardoned for deserting, even for a mo- 
ment, the standards around which it 
is their duty to be rallied. Infidelity 
does not indeed speak so boldly as tt 
once did among us; but I fear—I 
greatly fear—whether her silence be 
not ominous, rather of her settled hos 
tility than of her genuine repentance. 
I much suspect, that the candour of 
Hume is the only part of his garment 
which has fallen upon no disciples. 
It is useless to multiply names and 
facts,—but I am sure you internally 
acknowledge the justness of my posi- 
tion, when I assert, that infidelity is 
at this moment more extensively dif- 
fused among the higher orders of Bri- 
tish society,—aye, and taught in a 
manner more dangerous by British 
authors, than was ever known, even in 
the days when unbelief was the ally 
of open democracy, and the enemies of 
our faith enlisted in their cause all the 
zeal and bigotry of a political insurrec- 
tion. In common with many of my 
countrymen I rejoiced in the rise of 
our name, and saw in you a brilliant 
uminary likely to dispel much of the 
darkness which envelopes the religious 
atmosphere of the land. I trust my 
forebodings were not in vain. Nay, 
I know and feel that you are born to 
do great things,—that you are gifted 
with very singular talents and feeli 
—and that these are not more admir- 
able in themselves, than in their adap- 
tation to the necessities of the time. 
Surely you will not allow your name 
to be sullied by the breath of calumny, 
merely that you may gratify your 
own vanity or that of Mr Jeffrey.— 
But, indeed, I imagine you have quite 
mistaken the relation in which your 
name and character at present stand to 
his. He hag had his day. The world 
is agreed that he is the cleverest of re 
viewers, but that he is not, nor eve 
can become, one of the great men des 
tined to occupy a place in 

‘* That temple where the dead 

Are honoured by the nations.” Ne 

Your reputation, on the eontrary, 8 
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aot yet settled. You have done much 
and delighted many, but your works 
abound in marks of hurry and false 
taste, which all your readers hope to 
see removed hereafter. Your writings 
have been accepted as the promise of 
a vigorous genius, new in the occupa- 
tion to which it is devoted; and all 
men are willing to believe that your 
future exertions may very far surpass 
those which you have as yet exhibit- 
ed. It rests with yourself, whether 
you may not go down as a British 
classic, —perhaps as the first, or in the 
very first rank, of our divines. You 
will not facilitate your path to these 
worthy objects of ambition, or remove 
any misgivings which we may have in 
respect to your future career, by mak- 
ing yourself familiar in the hackneyed 
walks of secular criticism and political 
economy. You will do well to devote 
yourself entirely to your profession ; 
you are at present its ornament, but 
by its means alone, and in the strength 
of its protection, are you destined to 
achieve for yourself a literary immor- 
tality. You can gain nothing from 
Mr Jeffrey ; he may hope for much 
from you. You should calculate well 
before you consent to be generous, 
when the object is not good, and the 
return is sure to be insignificant. 

If you become a regular writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, you will certainl 
learn to look upon that work with 
somewhat of the feelings of parental 
partiality. I hint it merely—I may 
add, modestly and _hesitatingly—is 
there no danger for yourself? ‘There 
is no wisdom so secure that it may be 
entitled to despise temptation. No 
precept is more safe than that which 
says that we should “ flee from dan- 
ger. 

I have spoken of this Review in 
terms which may appear harsh to ma- 
ny, and to some unjust. To those 
who understand, as you do, the pur- 
port and scope of the work, no apo- 
logy nor explanation can be necessary. 
To those who are blind enough to be 
gulled by its external smoothness, or 
dull enough to be incapable of pene- 
trating its hidden treacheries, I shall 
at present say nothing. If any hesi- 
tate to adopt the opinion which I have 
re concerning it, let them sig- 
nity their wishes, and I shall gladly 
present them in a future letter, with 
such a body of evidence, as, I flatter 
= = not often been called forth 
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against so formidable a band of trans- 
gressors. 

For you, sir, I cannot conclude 
without again assuring you of my love, 
respect, and veneration. Had I es- 
teemed you less, or rated your talents 
more lowly, I should have spared my- 
self the trouble of a long address, 
which many will not fail to consider 
as impertinent, but which you your- 
self, I feel satisfied, will acknowledge 
to be founded in justice and truth. I 
am sensible that you are placed in a 
delicate situation. The amiable man- 
ners and kindly dispositions of Mr 
Jeffrey are known to none better than 
to myself. I pity his errors, but I 
never cease to entertain a certain lurk- 
ing affection for the man. It is for 
you to consider how far feelings of 
this kind should be allowed to inter- 
fere with matters of a higher order,— 
with feelings yet more sacred than any 
to which acquaintanceship, or even 
friendship, can give birth. That Mr 
Jeffrey is entitled to the warmest love 
of those with whom he associates, no 
man who has the least knowledge of 
him and his habits can for a moment 
doubt. Had he been the only person 
interested in the Edinburgh Review, 
I believe the character of that work, 
even in a religious point of view, would 
have been very superior to what it is. 
But although he is the responsible 
man, and although the world is quite 
entitled to take him to task for all the 
errors of the book, it is well under- 
stood, among them who are near the 
fountain of information, that of those 
things which have most offended 
either the critical or the religious opi- 
nions of intelligent readers, compara- 
tively a very small part has been the 
actual production of his own pen. His 
situation is, indeed, in my opinion, 
very far from being an enviable one. 
He is obliged to stand and receive the 
blame of blunders which he has not 
committed, and of meannesses which 
his nature would teach him to despise. 
In the vigour of his faculties and of 
his manhood, he is compelled to bear 
the burdens of querulous and despair- 
ing age on the one hand, and of pert, 
presumptuous, ignorant boyhood on 
the other. Himself a man of brilliant 
fancy and happy temperament, he is 
the captain of a set of obtuse imitators 
and envious pigmies. The lash which 
he himself wields is sharp and cutting, 
but the wound which it leaves is only 
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in the flesh, and there is no poison in 
the stroke. But his hireling crew of 
executioners indulge in their office the 
malignant invention of infants, and 
the persevering cruelty of savages. 
You must not think of Mr Jeffrey 
alone, when you think of quitting the 
Review. You must take it into con- 
sideration, that your contributions as- 
Sist not him alone, but all his confede- 
rates. Among these of later years are 
to be found some, whom a man of 
true genius, such as you, cannot but 
despise ; whom a man of pure morali- 
ty and honour, like Mr Jeffrey, should 
blush for a moment to admit into any 
portion of his confidence. You were 
formed by nature for higher things 
than to be the companion and coadju- 
tor of such reprobates as these. Have 
a care, lest a name which might have 
gone down to posterity in all the ma- 
jesty of purity, receive any stain from 
others, with which you are thus com- 
pelling it to be associated. 

If you have opinions to express up- 
on any subject whatever, be assured 
that the authority of your name in a 
title-page, goes at least as far at the 
present time as the protecting cover 
of the Edinburgh Review. You are 
not in the situation of a young 
nameless author, whose lucubrations, 
that they may not languish in obscuri- 
ty, have need to catch a little second- 
handsplendour trom the established re- 
putation of Brougham, Hazlitt, and the 
Rev. Sidney Smith. You have no need 
of leading strings, and you should no 
longer allow yourself to be dazzled by 
baubles. Stand on your own strength, 
and there are none who will overlook 
~ Your mind was not meant to 

a parasitical plant,—you were born 
to grow and flourish in independence. 

I shall conclude with a sentence 
from the writings of one whom you 
will allow to have been at least as 
great a man, and as good a judge of 
conduct, as any of all your coadjutors 
in this ened. 

** The Spreit of God,” says the firm and 
fearless Joun Knox, * willeth ws to be 
sa cairfull to avoyd the company of all that 
teachis doctrine contrarie to the treuth of 
Chryst, that we communicat with thame in 
nathing that may ir to manteane or de- 
fend thame in thair corrupt opinionn, for 
hie that bidis thame Godspeid, communi- 
catis with thair syn; that is, hie that ap- 
peiris, by keiping thame company, or assist- 
ing unto thame in thair proceedings, to fa- 
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vour thair doctrine, is guilty before God of 








[May 
thair iniquitie, baith because hie doith con. 
Jirme thame in thair error by his silenge, 
and also confirmis utheris to credit thair doc. 
trine becaus hie opponis not himself’ thair. 
to." 

With every good wish and hope, } 
remain, sir, your very obedient hum. 
ble servant, IDOLOcLaAsrEs, 
May Ist, 1818. 


— 











HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO MR 
MONTAGU.T 


So much, both good and bad, has been 
written concerning Horace Walpole, 
that we are sure our readers would 
not easily pardon us should we invite 
them to any new dissertation upon s 
old a subject. We are not aware, 
however, of any publication which in. 
troduces one to so perfect a knowl 

of the lord of Strawberry-hill as 
present. In it we are presented with 
a complete and unflattering portrait of 
him, his thoughts, and occupations, 
The last, as our readers well know, 
were in general sufficiently trifling; 
the collecting of anecdotes about de. 
parted and forgotten “‘ rags of quali. 
ties,” as he himself calls them,—buy- 
ing, begging, and borrowing bits of 
painted glass,—and flattering himself 
that he was making a castle, when he 
was only overloading an ill-built cot 
tage with the gilding and varnishing 
of a Dutchman’s cabinet. Horace 
Walpole was indeed a very effeminate 
person in most of his tastes, but he was 
undoubtedly a man of elegant educa 
tion and much wit. When young, he 
speaks of every thing with the ap 
parent heartlessness of a Frenchman; 
but he seems to have grown much 
wiser as he grew older, and through- 
out these letters of his, written with 
all possible haste, and certainly with- 
out the most remote expectation of 
their ever being made into a 
there occur many traces of profound 
feeling and sober reflection, which 
would do great honour to heads that 
made much greater pretensions. 
gravity and wisdom. These letters 
were addressed by him to his friend 


* See his first letter to Mrs Marjory 
Bowes, ap. M‘Crie. 

+ Letters from the Hon. Horace Wal 
pole to George Montagu, Esq. from the 
year 1736 to the year 1770. Now first pub- 
lished from the Originals in the sa 
of the Editor. 4to, pp. 446. Rodwell and 


Martin, &c. London. 
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George Montagu, between the years 
1736 and 1770,—-the first of them 
written before he had left Cambridge, 
and the last from Strawberry-hill al- 
most immediately before his death. 
Nothing can be more interesting than 
to hear exactly what people of fashion 
in London did and said at the time 
when the young Pretender landed in 
1745, and when the Scots lords were 
tried and executed in 1746,—or when 
the present king came to the throne in 
1760. With regard to these, and a 
thousand other matters which are so 
near as to be wonderfully attractive, 
and yet so far off as to be in general 
pretty obscure, we can hear whatever 
Horace Walpole knew or felt, exactly 
as we should have done had we been 
his contemporaries, and he our daily 
correspondent. We have no intention 
at present, except of giving a few ex- 
tracts of various kinds from this cor- 
respondence. The first shall be from 
his letters written during the year 
1746. 

“ Arlington Street, Aug. 2.—You have 
lost nothing by missing yesterday at the 
trials, but a little additional contempt for 
the ———; and even that is recoverable, as 
his long paltry speech is to be printed, for 
which, and for thanks for it, Lord Lincoln 
moved the House of Lords. Somebody said 
to Sir Charles Windham, ‘ Oh! you don’t 
think Lord ———’s speech good, because you 
have read Lord Cowper's :’* * No,’ replied 
he, * but I do think it tolerable, because I 
heard Serjeant Skinners.’ Poor brave old 
Balmerino retracted his plea, asked pardon, 
and desired the lords to intercede for mercy. 
As he returned to the Tower, he stopped 
the coach at Charing-cross to buy honey- 
blobs, as the Scotch call gooseberries. He 
says he is extremely afraid Lord Kilmar- 
nock will not behave well. The duke said 
publicly at his levee, that the latter propos- 
ed murdering the English prisoners. His 
H——— was to have given Peggy Banks a 
ball last night, but was persuaded to defer 
it, as it would have rather looked like an 
insult on the prisoners the very day their 
Sentence was passed.” 

“* Aug. 5.—Lady Cromartie presented 
her petition to the king last Sunday. He 
was very civil to her, but would not at all 
give her any hopes. She swooned away as 
soon as he was gone. Lord Cornwallis told 
me that her lord weeps every time any thing 
of his fate is mentioned to him. Old Bal- 
merino keeps up his spirits to the same 

itch of gaiety. In the cell at Westminster 

¢ showed Lord Kilmarnock how he must 
lay his head; bid him not winch, lest the 





* William Clavering, Earl Cowper, son 


ef Earl Cowper, who was twice Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 
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stroke should cut his skull or his shoulders ; 
and advised him to bite his lips. As they 
were to return, he begged they might have 
another bottle together, as they should never 
meet any more till . and then point- 
ed to his neck. At getting into the coach, 
he said to the jailor, ‘ take care, or you will 
break my shins with this damned axe.’ 

** IT must tell you a bon-mot of George 
Selwyn’s at the trial. He saw Bethel’s 
sharp visage looking wistfully at the rebel 
lords ; he said, ‘ What a shame it is to turn 
her face to the prisoners till they are con- 
demned.” 

** My Lord Chancellor has had a thou- 
sand pounds in present for his high steward- 
ship, and has got the reversion of Clerk of 
the Crown (twelve hundred a-year) for his 
second son. What a long time it will be 
before his posterity are drove into rebellion 
for want like Lord Kilmarnock. 

‘* The duke gave his ball last night to 
Peggy Banks, at Vauxhall. It was to 
pique my Lady R--- in return for the 
Prince of Hesse.” 

** Aug. 11.—I shall not be able to be at 
Windsor at the quivering dame’s before to- 
morrow se’nnight, as the rebel lords are not 
to be executed till Monday. I shall stay till 
that is over, though I don’t believe I shall see 
it. Lord Cromartie is reprieved for a par- 
don. If wives and children become an ar- 
gument for saving rebels, there will cease to 
be a reason against their going into rebel- 
lion. Lady C ”s execution 
is certainly to-night. I dare say she will 
follow Lord Balmerino’s advice to. Lord 
Kilmarnock, and not wince.” ‘ 

** dug. 16.—I have been this morning 
at the Tower, and passed under the new 
heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spying-glasses at a half- 
penny a look. Old Lovat arrived last night. 
I saw Murray, Lord Derwentwater, Lord 
Traquair, Lord Cromartie and his son, and 
the Lord Provost, at their ey windows. 
The other two wretched lords are in dismal 
towers, and they have stopped up one of old 
Balmerino’s windows, because he talked to 
the populace; and now he has only one, 
which looks directly upon all the scaffold- 
ing. They brought in the death-warrant at 
his dinner. His wife fainted. He said, 
* Lieutenant, with your damned warrant 
you have spoiled my lady’s stomach.’ He 
has written a sensible letter to the duke to 
beg his intercession, and the duke has given 
it to the king ; but gave a much colder an- 
swer to Duke Hamilton, who went to beg 
it for Lord Kilmarnock; he told him the 
affair was in the king’s hands, and that he 
had nothing to do with it. Lord Kilmar- 
nock, who has hitherto kept up his spirits, 
grows extremely terrified. It will be diffi- 
cult to make you believe to what heights of 
affectation or extravagance my Lady T—— 
carries her passion for my Lord Kilmar- 
nock, whom she never saw but at the bar 
of his trial, and was smitten with his falling 
shoulders. She has been under his win- 
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dows,—sends messages to him,—has got his 
dog and his snuff-box,—has taken lodgings 
out of town for to-morrow and Monday 
night,—and then goes to Greenwich, for- 
swears conversing with the bloody English, 
and has taken a French master. She in- 
sisted on Lord Haryey’s promising her he 
would not sleep a whole night for my Lord 
Kilmarnock ; ‘ and in return,’ says she, 
* never trust me more if I am not as yellow 
as a jonquil for him.’ She said gravely 
t’other day, ‘Since I saw my Lord Kil- 
marnock, I really think no more of Sir 
Harry N than if there was no such 
man in the world.’ But of all her flights 
yesterday was the strongest. George Sel- 

n dined with her, and not thinking her 
affliction so serious as she pretends, talked 
rather jokingly of the execution. She 
burst into a flood of tears and rage, told 
him she now believed all his father and 
mother had said of, him, and with a thou- 
sand other reproaches flung up stairs. 
George coolly took Mrs Dorcas, her woman, 
and made her sit down to finish the bottle : 
* And pray, sir,’ said Dorcas, ‘do you 
think my lady will be prevailed upon to let 
me go see the execution? I have a friend 
that has promised to take care of me, and I 
can lie in the Tower the night before.” My 
lady has quarrelled with Sir Charles Wind- 
ham for calling the two lords malefactors. 
The idea seems to be general, for tis said 
Lord Cromartie is to be transported, which 
diverts me for the dignity of the peerage. 
The ministry really gave it as a reason a- 
gainst their casting lots for pardon, that it 
was below their dignity. 1 did not know 
but that might proceed from Balmerino’s 
not being an earl; and therefore now their 
hand isin, would have them make him one.” 

The next is a picture from the life, 
of three parts of all Walpole’s exis- 
tence. He was never happy unless 
rummaging some old house for things 
that the owners of them despised. 

‘6 Strawberry-hill, Aug. 20, 1758.—Af- 
ter some silence, one might take the oppor- 
tunity of Cherbourg* and Louisbourg,+ to 
revive a little correspondence with popular 
topics ; but I think you are no violent poli- 
tician, and I am full as little so; I will 
therefore tell you of what I of course care 
more, and I am willing to presume you do 
too—that is myself. I have been journey- 
ing much since I heard from you ; first to 
the Vine, where I was greatly pleased with 
the alterations; the garden is quite beauti- 








* About the middle of this month, General 

igh had landed with an army on the coast 
of France, near Cherbourg, destroyed the 
bason, harbour, and forts of that place, and 
_te-embarked his troops without loss. 

+ Alluding to the surrender of Louis- 


bourg, and the whole island of Cape Bre- 
ton on the coast of North America, to Ge- 
neral Amherst and Admiral Boscawen. 


fied and the house dignified. We went 
over to the Grange, that sweet house of m 

Lord Keeper’s, that you saw too. The pic. 
tures are very good, and I was particularly 
pleased with the procession, which you were 
told was by Rubens, but is certainly Van. 
dyke’s sketch for part of that great work 
that he was to have executed in the ban. 
quetting-house. You did not tell me of a 
very fine Holbein, a2 woman, who was eyi- 
dently some princess of the white rose. 

**T am just now returned from Ragley, 
which has had a great deal done to it since 
I was there last. Browne has improved both 
the ground and the water, though not quite 
to perfection. This is the case of the house, 
where there are no striking faults, but it 
wants a few Chute or Bentley touches. ] 
have recommended some dignifying of the 
saloon with Seymours and Fitzroys, Henry 
the eights, and Charles the seconds. They 
will correspond well to the proudest situa. 
tion imaginable. I have already dragged 
some ancestors out of the dust there, written 
their names on their portraits; besides 
which, I have found, and brought up to 
have repaired, an incomparable picture of 
Van Helmont by Sir Peter Lely. But now 
for recoveries—think what I have in part 
recovered! Only the state papers, private 
letters, &c. &c. of the two Lords Conway, 
secretaries of state. How you will rejoice 
and how you will grieve! They seem to 
have laid up every scrap of paper they ever 
had, from the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign to the middle of Charles the second’s. 
By the accounts of the family there were 
whole rooms full; all which, during the 
absence of the last, and the minority of the 
present lord, were, by the ignorance of a 
steward, consigned to the oven and to the 
uses of the house. What remained, ex 
one box that was kept till almost rotten im 
a cupboard, were thrown loose into the lum- 
ber-room, where, spread on the pavement, 
they supported old marbles and screens and 
boxes. From thence I have dragged all I 
could, and have literally, taking altogether, 
brought away a chest near five feet long, 
three wide, and two deep, brim full. Half 
are bills, another part rotten, another gnaw- 
ed by rats ; yet I have already found enough 
to repay my trouble and curiosity, not e- 
nough to satisfy it. I will only tell you of 
three letters of the great Strafford, and three 
long ones of news of Mr Gerrard, master of 
the Charter-house ; all six written on paper 
edged with green, like French modern paper. 
There are hand-writings of every body, all 
their seals perfect, and the ribandswith which 
they tied their letters. The original pro- 
clamations of Charles the first, signed by 
the privy council ; a letter to King Jame 
from his son-in-law of Bohemia, with his 
seal; and many, very many, letters of ne- 
gotiation from the Earl of Bristol in Spain, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Lord Chichester, and 
Sir Thomas Roe.—What say you ? will not 
here be food for the press ? 
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« J have picked up a little painted glass 
too, and have got a promise of some old 
statues, lately dug up, which formerly a- 
dorned the cathedral of Litchfield. You see 
I continue to labour in my vocation, of 
which I can give you a comical instance :—~ 
I remembered a rose in painted glass, in a 
little village going to Ragley, which I re- 
marked passing by five years ago; told Mr 
Conway on which hand it would be, and 
found it in the very spot. I saw a very 

land perfect tomb at Alcester, of Sir 
Fulke Greville’s father and mother, and a 
wretched old house, with a very handsome 
gateway of stone, at Colton, belonging to 
Sir Robert Throckmorton. There is no- 
thing else tolerable but twenty-two coats of 
the matches of the family in painted glass. 
You cannot imagine how astonished a Mr 
Seward, a learned gentleman, was, who 
came to Ragley while I was there. Stroll- 
ing abeyt the house, he saw me first sitting 
on the pavement of the Iumber-room with 
Luis, all over cobwebs and dirt and mor- 
tar; then found me in his own room on a 
ladder, writing on a picture; and half an 
hour afterwards, lying on the grass in the 
court with the dogs and the children, in my 
slippers, and without my hat. He had had 
some doubt whether I was the painter or the 
factotum of the family ; but you would have 
died at his surprise, when he saw me walk 
into dinner dressed, and sit by Lady Hert- 
ford. Lord Lyttleton was there, and the 
conversation turned on literature: finding 
me not quite ignorant added to the parson’s 
wonder; but he could not contain himself 
any longer, when after dinner he saw me go 
to romps and jumping with the two boys; 
he broke out to my Lady Hertford, and 
begged to know who and what sort of man 
I really was, for he had never met with any 
thing of the kind. Adieu.” 

Our readers will be pleased to hear 
his edition of the terrible story of 
Lord Ferrers. 

* Jan. 28, 1760.—You have heard, I sup- 
pose, a horrid story of another kind, of 
Lord Ferrers murdering his steward in the 
most barbarous and deliberate manner. He 
sent away all his servants but one, and, 
like that heroic murderess Queen Christina, 
carried the poor man through a gallery and 
several rooms, locking them after him, and 
then bid the man kneel down, for he was 
determined to kill him. The poor creature 
flung himself at his feet, but in vain—was 
shot, and lived twelve hours. Mad as this 
action was from the consequences, there was 
no frenzy in his behaviour; he got drunk, 
and, at intervals, talked of it coolly ; but 

Not attempt to escape, till the colliers 
beset his house, and were determined to take 
him alive or dead. He is now in the jail at 
Leicester, and will soon be removed to the 
Tower, then to Westminster, and I suppose 
to Towerhill ; unless, as Lord T pro- 
Phesied in the House of Lords, * not being 





thought mad enough to be shut up till he 
had killed somebody, he will then be 
thought too mad to be executed ;’ but Lord 
T was no more honoured in his yoca- 
tion than other prophets are in their own 
country.” 

*¢ April 19.—Lord Ferrers’ trial lasted 
three days. You have seen the pomp and 
awfulness of such doings, so I will not des- 
cribe it to you. The judge and criminal 
were far inferior to those you have seen. 
For the Lord High Steward, he neither had 
any dignity, nor affected any ; nay, he held 
it all so cheap, that he said at his table 
other day, ‘ I will not send for Garrick 
and learn to act a part.’ At first I thought 
Lord Ferrers shocked, but in general he 
behaved rationally and coolly; though it 
was a strange contradiction to see a man 





trying, by his own sense, to prove himself | 


out of his senses. It was more shocking to 
see his two brothers brought to prove the lun- 
acy in their own blood, in order to save their 
brother's life. Both are almost as ill-look- 
ing men as the earl; one of them is a cler- 
gyman, suspended by the Bishop of Lon- 
don for being a methodist ; the other a wild 
» whom they call in the country, 
ragged and dangerous. After Lord Ferrers 
was condemned, he made an excuse for 
pleading madness, to which he said he 
was forced by his family. He is respited 
till Monday-fortnight, and will then be 
hanged, I believe, in the Tower; and, to 
the mortification of the peerage, is to be 
anatomized, conformably to the late act for 
murder. Many peers were absent; Lord 
Foley and Lord Jersey attended only the 
first day ; and Lord Huntingdon, and my 
nephew Orford (in compliment to his mo- 
ther), as related to the prisoner, withdrew 
without voting. But never was a criminal 
more literally tried by his peers, for the 
three persons who interested themselves 
most in the examination, were at least as 
mad as he—Lord » Lord » and 
Lord Indeed, the first was al- 
most frantic. The seats of the peeresses 
were not near full, and most of the beauties 
absent; the Duchess of Hamilton, and my 
niece Waldegrave, you know, lie in; but, 
to the amazement of every body, Lady 
Coventry was there, and, what surprised 
me much more, looked as well as ever. I 
sat next but one to her, and should not have 
asked if she had been ill—yet they are posi- 
tive she has few weeks to live. She and 
Lord Bolingbroke seemed to have different 
thoughts, and were acting over all the old 
comedy of eyes. I sat in Lord Lincoln’s 
gallery ; you and J know the convenience 
of it; I thought it no great favour to ask, 
and he very obligingly sent me a ticket im- 
mediately, and ordered me to be placed in 
one of the best boxes. Lady Augusta was 
in the same gallery; the Duke of York and 
his young brothers were in the Prince of 
Wales’s box, who was not there, no more 
than the Princess, Princess Emily, nor the 
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Duke. It was an ble humanity in 
my friend the Duke of York; he would 
not take his seat in the House before the 
trial, that he might not vote in it. There 
are so many young peers, that the show was 
fine even in that réspect; the Duke of 
Richmond was the finest figure; the Duke 
of Marlborough, with the best countenance 
in the world, looked clumsy in his robes ; 
he had new ones, having given away his ta- 
ther’s to the valet de chambre. There were 
others not at all so indifferent about the an- 
tiquity of theirs: Lord Huntingdon’s, Lord 
Abergavenny’s, and Lord Castlehaven’s, 
scarcely hung on their backs; the two for- 
mer they pretend were used at the trial of 
the Queen of Scots. But all these honours 
were a little defaced by seeing Lord Tem- 
ple, as lord privy seal, walk at the head of 
the peerage. Who, at the last trials, would 
have believed a prophecy, that the three 
first men at the next, should be Henley the 
lawyer, Bishop Secker, and Dick Gren- 
ville ?”” 

“* Arlington Street, May 6, 1760.—The 
extraordinary history of Lord Ferrers is clos- 
ed: he was executed yesterday. Madness, 
that in other countries is a disorder, is here 
a systematic character: it does not hinder 
people from forming a plan of conduct, and 
from even dying agreeably to it. You re- 
member how the last Ratcliffe died with the 
utmost propriety ; so did this horrid lunatic, 
coolly and sensibly. His own and his wife’s 
relations had asserted that he would tremble 


at last. No such thing, he shamed heroes. 
He bore the solemnity of a pompous and 
tedious procession of above two hours from 
the Tower to Tyburn, with as much tran- 
quillity as if he was only going to his own 


burial, not to his own execution. He even 
talked on indifferent subjects in the passage ; 
and if the sheriffs and the chaplains had not 
thought that they had parts to act too, and 
had not consequently engaged him in most 
particular conversations, he did not seem to 
think it necessary to talk on the occasion ; 
he went in his wedding-clothes, marking the 
only remaining impression on his mind. 
The ceremony he was in a hurry to have 
over: he was stopped at the gallows by the 
vast crowd, but got out of his coach as soon 
as he could, and was but seven minutes on 
the scaffold, which was hung with black, 
and prepared by the undertaker of his fa- 
mily at their expense. There was a new 
contrivance for sinking the stage under him, 
which did not play well ; and he suffered a 
little by the delay, but was dead in four 
minutes. The mob was decent, and admir- 
ed him, and almost pitied him; so they 
would Lord George, whose execution they 
are so angry at missing. I suppose every 

ighwayman will now preserve the blue 
handkerchief he has about his neck when he 
is married, that he may die like a lord. 
With all his madness, he was not mad 
enough to be struck with his aunt Hunt- 
ingdon’s sermons. ‘The methodists have 
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nothing to brag of his conversion, though 
Whitfield prayed for him, and preached 
about him. Even Tyburn has been aboye 
their reach.” 

The next extract is extremely in. 
teresting, both from the contrast and 
resemblance. The letter from which 
it is taken, is dated immediately after 
the death of George IT. 

‘© Arlington Street, Nov. 13, 1760.—For 
the King himself, he seems all good-nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every body ; all his 
speeches are obliging. I saw’him agai 
yesterday, and was surprised to find the 
levee room had lost so entirely the air of 
the lion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand 
in one spot, with his eyes fixed royally on 
the ground, and dropping bits of German 
news ; he walks about and speaks to every 
body. I saw him afterwards on the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and reads his answers to addresses 
well ; it was the Cambridge address, carried 
by the Duke of N: in his doctor's 
gown, and looking like the medecin malgré 
lui. He had been vehemently solicitous for 
attendance, for fear of my Lord Westmore- 
land, who vouchsafes himself to bring the 
address from Oxford, should outnumber 
him. Lerd L d and several other 
jacobites have kissed hands ; George Selwyn 
says, ** they go to St James’s, because now 
there are so many Stwarts there.” 

Do you know, I had the curiosity togo 
to the burying t’other night; I had never 
seen a royal funeral; nay, I walked asa 
rag of quality, which I found would be, and 
so it was, the easiest way of seeing it. It is 
absolutely a noble sight. The prince's 
chamber, hung with purple, and a quantity 
of silver lamps, the coffin under a canopy of 
purple velvet, and six vast chandeliers of 
silyer on high stands, had a very good effect. 
The ambassador from Tripoli and his son 
were carried tosee that chamber. The pro- 
cession, through a line of foot-guards, every 
seventh man bearing a torch, the horse- 
guards lining the outside, their officers with 
drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, 
the drums muffled, the fifes, bells tolling, 
and minute guns,—ail this was very solemn. 
But the charm was the entrance of the ab- 
bey, where we were received by the dean 
and chapter in rich robes, the choir and 
almsmen bearing torches ; the whole abbey 
so illuminated, that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day; the tombs, long 
aisles, and fretted roof, all appearing 
tinctly, and with the happiest chiaro. scuro. 
There wanted nothing but incense, and little 
chaples here and there, with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct ; yet one 
could not complain of its not being catho 
enough. I had been in dread of being 
coupled with some boy of ten years old ; but 
the heralds were not very accurate, I 
walked with George Grenville, taller and 
older, to kcep me in countenance. Wher 
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we came to the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
all solemnity and decorum ceased ; no or- 
der was observed, people sat or stood where 
they could or would ; bm = ral 
guard were crying out for . oppr 

by the aed weight of ac ude the 
bishop read sadly, and blundered in the 
prayers ; the fine chapter, man that is born 
of a woman, was chanted, not read; and 
the anthem, besides being immeasurably 
tedious, would have served as well for a 
nuptial. The real serious part was the 
figure of the Duke of Cumberland, height- 
ened by a thousand melancholy circum- 
stances. He had a dark brown adonis, and 
acloak of black cloth, with a train of five 
yards. Attending the funeral of a father 
could not be pleasant: his leg extremely 
bad, yet forced to stand upon it near two 
hours; his face bloated and distorted with 
his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, 
too, one of his eyes, and placed over the 
mouth of the vault, into which, in all pro- 
babitity, he must himself so soon descend ; 
think how unpleasant a situation! [le bore 
itall with a firm and unaffected countenance. 
This grave scene was fully contrasted by 
the burlesque Duke of N He fell 
into a fit of crying the moment he came 
into the chapel, and flung himself back in 
a stall, the archbishop hovering over him 
with a smelling-bottle ; but in two minutes 
his curiosity got the better of his hypocrisy, 
and ran about the chapel with his glass, to 
spy who was or was not there, spying with 
one hand, and mopping his eyes with the 
other. Then returned the fear of catching 
cold; and the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
down, and turning round, found it was the 
Duke of N standing upon’ his train 
to avoid the chill of the marble. It was 
very theatric to look down into the vault, 
where the coffin lay, attended by mourners 
with lights. Clavering, the groom of the 
bed-chamber, refused to sit up with the 
body, and was dismissed by the King’s 
order. 

I have nothing more to tell you, but a 
trifle, a very trifle. The king of Prussia 
has totally defeated Marshall Daun. This, 
which would have been prodigious news a 
month ago, is nothing to-day ; it only takes 
its turn among the questions, ‘* who is to 
be groom of the bed-chamber? what is Sir 
T. Robinson to have ?” I have been to Lei- 
cester-fields to-day ; the crowd was immo- 
derate; I don’t believe it will continue so. 
Good night.” 

The next letter is by far the best in 
the whole collection. It is written at 
the time of his election for Lynn. He 
slept a couple of nights at Houghton 
in going and returning. 

“© Houghton, March 23, 1761.—Here I 
am at Houghton ! and alone! in this spot, 
where (except two hours last month) I have 
not been in sixteen years! Think, what a 
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crowd of reflections! No, Gray, and forty 
church-yards, could not furnish so many ; 
nay, I know one must feel them with great- 
er indifference than I possess, to have pa- 
tience to put them into verse. Here I am, 
probably for the last time of my life, though 
not for the last time, every clock that strikes 
tells me I am an hour nearer to yonder 
church—that church, into which I have not 
yet had courage to enter, where lies that mo- 
ther on whom I doated, and whodoated onme! 
There are the two rival mistresses of Hough- 
ton, neither of whom ever wished to enjoy 
it! There too lies he, who founded its great- 
ness, to contribute to whose fall Europe was 
embroiled ; there he sleeps in quiet and 
dignity, while his friend and his foe, rather 
his false ally and real enemy, N————-e 
and B——h, are exhausting the dregs of 
their pitiful lives in squabbles and pamph- 
lets. 

‘* The surprise the pictures gave me is 
again renewed : accustomed for many years 
to see nothing but wretched daubs and var- 
nished copies at auctions, I look at these as 
enehantment. My own description of them 
seems poor; but shall I tell you truly, the 
majesty of Italian ideas almost sinks before 
the warm nature of Flemish colouring ; 
alas! don’t I grow old ? My young imagi- 
nation was fired with Guido’s ideas; must 
they be plump and prominent as Abishag 
to warm me now? Does great youth feel 
with poetic limbs, as well as see with poetic 
eyes? In one respect I am very young, I 
cannot satiate myself with looking: an in- 
cident contributed to make me feel this 
more strongly. A party arrived, just as I 
did, to see the house, a man and three wo- 
men in riding dresses, and they rode post 
through the apartments. I could not hurry 
before them fast enough ; they were not so 
long in seeing, for the first time, as I could 
have been in one room, to examine what I 
kneW by heart. I remember formerly be- 
ing often diverted with this kind of seers ; 
they come, ask what such a room is called, 
in which Sir Robert lay, write it down, ad- 
mire a lobster or a cabbage in a market- 
piece, dispute whether the last room was 
green or purple, and then hurry to the inn 
for fear the fish should be over-dressed. 
How different my sensations! not a picture 
here but recalls a history ; not one, but I 
remember in Downing Street or Chelsea, 
where queens and crowds admired them, 
though seeing them as little as these travel- 
lers ! 

** When I had drank tea, I strolled into 
the garden; they told me it was now called 
the pleasure-ground. What a dissonant 
idea of pleasure ! those groves, those allées, 
where I have passed so many charming mo- 
ments, are now stripped up ar overgrown 
—many fond paths I could not unravel, 
though with a very exact clue in my memo- 
ry, I met two gamekeepers, and a thousand 
hares! In the days when all my soul was 
tuned to pleasure and vivacity (and you will 
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think, perhaps, it is far from being out of 
tune yet), I hated Houghton and its soli- 
tude; yet I loved this garden, as now, with 
many regrets, I love Houghton; Hough- 
ton, I know not what to call it, a monu- 
ment of grandeur or ruin! How I have 
wished this evening for Lord Bute! how I 
could preach to him! For myself, I do not 
want to be preached to; I haye long con- 
sidered how every Balbec must wait for the 
chance of a Mr Wood. The servants want- 
ed to lay me in the great apartment—what, 
to make me pass my night as I have done 
my evening! It were like proposing to 
Margaret Roper to be a duchess in the 
court that cut off her father’s head, and 
imagining it would please her. I have 
chosen to sit in my father’s little dressing- 
room, and am now by his scrutoire, where, 
in the height of his fortune, he used to re- 
ceive the accounts of his farmers, and de- 
ceive himself, or us, with the thoughts of 
hiseconomy. How wise aman at once, and 
how weak! For what has he built Hough- 
ton ? for his grandson to annihilate, or for 
his son to mourn over. If Lord Burleigh 
could rise and view his representative driv- 
ing the Hatfield stage, he would feel as I 
feel now. Poor little Strawberry! at least 
it will not be stripped to pieces by a de- 
scendant! You will find all these fine me- 
ditations dictated by pride, not by philoso- 
phy. Pray consider through how many me- 
iums philosophy must pass, before it is 
purified— 
. how often must it weep, how 
often burn !” 


«* My mind was extremely prepared for 
all this gloom by parting with Mr Conway 
yesterday morning; moral reflections or 
common places are the livery one likes to 
wear, when one has just had a real misfor- 
tune. He is going to Germany ; I was glad 
to dress myself up in transitory Houghton, 
in lieu of very sensible concern. To-mor- 
row I shall be distracted with thoughts, at 
least images of very different complexion. I 
go to Lynn, and am to be elected on Friday. 
I shall return hither on Saturday, again 
alone, to expect Burleighides on Sunday, 
whom I left at Newmarket. I must once 
in my life see him on his grandfather’s 
throne. 

** Epping, Monday night, thirty-first.— 
No, I have not seen him; he loitered on 
the road, and I was kept at Lynn till yes- 
terday morning. It is plain I never knew 
for how many trades I was formed, when 
at this time of day I can begin electioneer- 
ing, and succeed in my new vocation. 
Think of me, the subject of a mob, who 
was scarce ever before in a mob, addressing 
them in the town-hall, riding at the head of 
two thousand people through such a town 
as Lynn, dining with above two hundred of 
them, amid bumpers, huzzas, songs, and 
tobacco, and finishing with country dancing 
at a ball and sixpenny whisk ! I have borne 








it all cheerfully ; nay, have sat hours ip 
conversation, the thing upon the earth that 
I hate, have been to hear Misses play on 
the harpsichord, and to see an alderman’, 
copies of Rubens and Carlo Marat. Yet to 
do the folks justice, they are sensible, and 
reasonable, and civilized ; their very lan. 
guage is polished since I lived among them, 
I attribute this to their more frequent in. 
tercourse with the world and the capital, by 
the help of good roads and_post-chaises, 
which, if they have abridged the King’s do. 
minions, have at least tamed his subjects, 
Well, how comfortable it will be to-morrow, 
to see my parroquet, to play at loo, and not 


be obliged to talk seriously ! The Heraclitus 


of the beginning of this letter will be over. 
joyed, on finishing it, to sign himself your 
old friend, DEMOCRITUS, 

P. S.~1 forgot to tell you that my ancient 
aunt Hammond came over to Lynn to see 
me; not from any affection, but curiosity, 
The first thing she said to me, though we 
have not met these sixteen years, was, 
‘* child, you have done a thing to-day, that 
your father never did in all his life; you 
sat as they carried you, he always stodd the 
whole time.” ‘* Madam,” said I, ‘* when 
I am placed in a chair, I conclude I am to 
sit in it; besides, as [ cannot imitate my 
father in great things, I am not at all am. 
bitious of mimicking him in little ones.” I 
am sure she proposes to tell her remarks to 
my uncle Horace’s ghost, the instant they 
meet. 

‘© Arlington Street, April 16, YVi61l— 
You will be pleased with the anacreontic, 
written by Lord Middlesex upon Sir Harry 
Bellendine: I have not scen any thing so 
antique for ages ; it has all the fire, poetry, 
and simplicity of Horace. 


*¢ Ye sons of Bacchus, come and join 
In solemn dirge, while tapers shine 
Around the grape-embossed shrine 
Of honest Harry Bellendine. 


Pour the rich juice of Bourdeaux’s wine, 
Mixed with your falling tears of brine, 
In full libation o’er the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 


Your brows let ivy chaplets twine, 

While you push round the sparkling wine, 
And let your table be the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine.” 


“* He died in his vocation, of a high fe- 
ver, after the celebration of some orgies.” 


For the present, we shall here ter- 


minate our extracts from this most a- 
musing and interesting correspon- 
dence ; as the book is very dear, how- 
ever, and not likely to fall into many 
hands, we shall perhaps recur, at some 
future period, to what we consider 


one of the richest repositories of anec- 
dote, that have of late years been open- 


ed to the public. 
3 
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THE TALE OP IVAN. 


(Translated from the Cornish.) 


MR EDITOR, 
I nave sent you the following trans- 
lation of one of the “ Inabinogi,” or 
tales for the instruction of youth, 
which is chiefly curious, as it is the 
only ¢ale that I am aware of which 
is in existence in the Cornish language ; 
at the same time, it may not be dis- 
agreeable to some of your readers, to 
see how the ancients of the times gone 
by conveyed their lessons of instruc- 
tion to the young. It is to be found 
in the 251, 252, pp. of Llwyd’s Archex- 
ologia Britannica, with a Welsh trans- 
lation annexed. Yours, Pwy. 


Jesus College, Oxford, 23d April 1818. 





1 There were formerly a man and 
woman living in the parish of Llanla- 
van, in the place which is called Ty. 
Hwrdh. 

2 And (the) work became scarce— 
and therefore said the man to his wife, 
I will go and search for work, and you 
may live here. 

3 He took fair leave, and travelled 
far towards the East ; and at last he 
came to the house of a husbandman 
(Villanus), and asked there for work 
to perform. 

4 What work canst thou perform ? 
said the husbandman. I can perform 
every kind of work, said Ivan. Then 
they agreed for three pounds as the 
hire of a year. 

5 And when the end of the year 
came, his master shewed him the three 
pounds. Look Ivan, said his master : 
here are thy wages. But if thou wilt 
give them me again, I will teach thee 
a point of doctrine. 

6 Give them to me, saidIvan. No, 
I will not, replied his master,—I will 
explain it to thee. Keep you them, 
said Ivan. Then, said his master,— 
“ Take care not to leave the old road, 
for the sake of a new road.” 

7 Then they agreed for another 
year for the same wages: and when 
the end of the year was come—(the 
same conversation takes place as in 
Nos. 5 and 6, till the master delivers 
his second aphorism, which is),— 

‘ Take care not to lodge where a young 
woman is married to an old man.” 

9—10 (The same conversation, &c. 
takes place for the third year, and the 
— = his third aphorism ),— 

on. IIT. 
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“* Suffer thyself to be struck twice 
before thou strikest once, for that is 
the most prudent quality of all.” 

11 Then Ivan would not serve any 
longer,—but he would go home to his 
wife. Not to-day, replied his master ; 
my wife bakes to-morrow, and she 
shall make thee a cake to teke home to 
thy wife. 

12 And they put the nine pounds 
in the cake. And when Ivan was 
about to take his leave,—Here, said 
his master, is a cake for thee to take 
home to thy wife; and when thou 
and thy wife are most joyous together, 
then break the cake—and not sooner. 

13 Fair leave he took—and towards 
home (“ Tref,” i.e. town) he travelled, 
and at last he came to Wayn-Iler,— 
and there he met three merchants 
from Tre Rhyn, persons of his own pa 
rish, coming home from 

14 Kaer Esk fair (Exeter), Oho! 
Ivan, said they, come with us,—joy- 
ful are we to see you. Where have 
you been so long? 

15 I have been, said Ivan, in ser- 
vice, and now I am going home to my 
wife. Oh! said they, come with us, 
and thou shalt be welcome. 

16 And they took the new road, and 
Ivan kept the old. 

17 And as they were going by the 
fields of the houses in the meadow, 
not having gone far from Ivan, robbers 
fell upon them: 

18 And they began to cry out, and 
with the cry which the merchants 
made, Ivan also shouted Thieves! 
thieves ! 

19 And at the shout which Ivan 
gave, the robbers left the merchants. 
And when they came to Market-Joy, 
there they met again. 

20 Oh, Ivan! said they, we are 
bound to thee,—had it not been for 
thee, we should have been lost men. 
Come with us, and thou shalt be wel- 
come. 

21 And when they were entering 
the house where they were accustom- 
ed to lodge,—I must, said Ivan, see 
the man of the house. 

22 The host! replied they ; what 
dost thou want with the host? here 
we have the hostess, and she is young. 
If thou must see the host, go to the 
kitchen, and thou shalt see him. 

23 And when he came to the kit- 
chen, he saw the host, and he was an 
old man, and weak, and turning the 
spit. . 
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24 Oh! quoth Ivan, here I will not 
lodge,—but in the next house. Not 
yet, replied yar fh sup with us, and 
thou shalt be welcome. 

25 Now, as to the woman of the 
house, she conspired with a certain 
monk in the town, to murder the old 
man in his bed that night, while the 
rest were asleep, and lay the murder 
on the merchants. 

26 And while Ivan was in bed, 
there was a hole in the pine-end of 
the house, and he saw a light, and he 
rose out of his bed and listened, and 
heard the monk speaking; and the 
monk turned his back upon the hole— 
“* perhaps,” said he, “‘ there is some 
one in the next house who may see 
our horrid deeds :”’—And with that 
the adultress, with her paramour, put 
the old man to death. 

27 In the meantime, however, Ivan 
with his knife cut, through the hole, a 
pretty round piece of the monk’s gown. 

28 And the next morning the adul- 
tress began to cry aloud, because her 
beloved was murdered; and as there 
was neither man nor child in the 
house except the merchants, they ought 
to be hanged on his account. 

29 Then they were taken and car- 
ried to prison, and at last Ivan came 
to them. 

30 Alas, alas! Ivan, said they, a 
hard fate attends us; our host was 
killed last night, and we shall be hang- 
ed for him. 

31 Aha! request the justices, said 
Ivan, to summon those who commit- 
ted this heinous crime before hem. 

32 Who knows, replied they, who 
committed the crime? Who commit- 
ted the crime! said Ivan. If I know 
not how to + pe who committed the 
crime, I will suffer myself to be hang- 
ed in their stead. 

33 Explanation replied they—(Nes 
33, 34, and 35,—Ivan repeats what 
he had seen, and produces the piece of 
the gown in evidence.) 

36 And with that the merchants 
had their liberty, and the woman and 
the monk were hanged. 

37 Then they came together out of 
Market-Joy (Marchnad-Joy—Thurs- 
day market). And they said, come 
with us as far as Coed Carrn yr Wy]l- 
fa (the Wood of the heap of stones of 
watching), in the parish of Burnian. 

38 There two roads separated, and 
the merchants wished Ivan to go home 





with them; but that time he would 
not, but would go home to his wife, 

39 Then when he had separated 
from the merchants, he foolishly spent 
his time to try his wife, whether she 
proved constant to him, whether she 
did or did not. 

40 And when he came to the door, 
he heard some one else in the bed; 
he placed his hand on his d to 
slay them both; but he recollected 
that he ought to suffer twice before he 
struck once. 

41 And he came out again, and 
then he knocked. Who is there, in 
the name of God? said she. 

42 I am here, replied Ivan. In 
the name of Mary, whom do I hear, 
said she ; if you are Ivan, come in— 
Bring you also a light, said Ivan— 
Then she brought a light. 

43 And when Ivan was come in, as 
I was advancing to the door, said he, 
I heard some one else in the bed. 

44 Oh! Ivan, replied she, when 
you determined to go away, I was 
three months gone with child; and 
now we have a beautiful infant in the 
bed,—gracious in the sight of God 
may he be! 

45 Replied Ivan, I will tell thee,— 
my master and my mistress gave mea 

e, and told me, when I and my 
wife should be most joyful together, 
that we should break the cake—and 
not sooner. And now we have cause 
to be joyful. 

46 Then they broke the cake, and 
there were nine pounds in the cake; 
and the money they had, and the 
bread they eat; and there never was 
an idle word nor strife between them 
afterwards. And so it ends. 


a 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND BE- 
VEALED RELIGION. 


DraLocue II.—On Natural Religion. 


“ Since we have come upon this view 
of the subject,” continued 
“‘ which I confess has occupied much 
of my thoughts, it may perhaps 
you some entertainment, and may be 
a collateral proof of my argument, if! 
enter a little into a few metaphysical 
niceties, which seem to be less appre 
hended than they might, in cons 
uence of men overlooking this great 
‘oundation of all belief, the constant 
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tion possessed by the human 


mind, that it moves within the sphere 
of design and intelligence. What, for 
instance, if we spend a few words on 
the famous question about the exist- 
ence of the material world ?” 

Jn the name of Heaven,” said 
Cleanthes, “ what can you ast: 20% by 
running into an inquiry so obscure, 
and which has brought some very 
profound metaphysicians into conclu- 
sions so remote from common appre- 
hension? Perhaps, like Bishop Berke- 
ley, you propose to deny the existence 
of matter, with a view of proving, in 
amore spiritual manner than is usually 
resorted to, the existence of God. The 
attempt, however, you must be well 
aware, is dangerous; for when first 
principles of belief are once unhinged, 
the steps by which we arrive at the 
existence of the divine mind soon van- 
ish from our eyes.” 

“ I have no intention,” replied 
Philo, “ to be so sceptical as you 
imagine. I have no doubt of the ex- 
istence of matter ; but it is of some 
consequence, in a speculative view, 
(et eaeate, the inquiry need not be 
made,) to know what we mean when 
we say there is a material world.” 
“We mean,” said Cleanthes, “ that 
the objects which we see and touch 
actually exist.” ‘‘ What is the proof 
of their existence ?” said Philo. “ Cer- 
tainly our senses,” replied Cleanthes. 
“ Our senses,” said Philo, “ only 
prove that we see and feel ; but sense 
cannot assure us that there is an 
thing seen or felt.” ‘‘ Perhaps, then,” 
said Cleanthes, “‘ I cannot tell you 
how the belief comes ; but we have 
it, and that is enough.” 

* But,” said Philo, “ I think I see 
both whence it comes and what it is. 
All our perceptions of the external 
world are consistent, regular, system- 
atic: they all convey, therefore, the 
impression of design, and our minds 
perceive this character in them as 
clearly as our senses are impressed 
with the perceptions themselves. It 
is from this character, in fact, that 
they derive the aspect and form of 

ity, and that we can distinguish 
them from dreams and imaginations. 
Were there nothing steady and con- 
sistent, nothing that bore the impress 
of order and plan, in external nature ; 
did it _ for a moment, and then 
vanish from our eyes: instead of being 
4 system which assists and promotes 
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our views and apprehensions, were it 
a constant source of delusion and un- 
certainty: were these its characters, 
I really do not think we could say it 
had any other existence than we are 
apt to ascribe to a troublesome dream ; 
and at present it may have no other 
existence than as the lofty language 
in which we are addressed by the 
Supreme Intelligence.” 

** Not far from Berkeley, however,” 
said Cleanthes. 

** T mean,” replied Philo, “ that 
when we say we believe there is an 
external world, our meaning is, we 
have entire trust and confidence about 
it. Why? Because we see it is a 
system, and therefore involves a prin- 
ciple of mind upon which we can de- 
pend. In fact, the word belief’ means 
nothing else but the feeling of trust. 
Nobody will pretend to say what the 
material weil is, of what kind of 
being or substance it consists, or that 
it is any thing more than a somewhat 
about which we have an assurance, 
and with a reference to which we act 
without any'kind of distrust ; which 
is more than can be said of dreams or 
reveries.” 

** T suspect, after all, this is the idea 
which Berkeley meant to express, but 
that he was rather strong in his man- 
ner of stating it. He says often, that 
he believes there is a material world, 
and that his belief does not differ from 
that which is commonly entertained. 
He cannot indeed separate the object 
perceived from the act of perception. 
I admit that we have an impression of 
these being distinct things ; but I say 
we should not have this impression, 
unless our perceptions were of things 
orderly and consistent. The ordering 
and arranging of our perceptions, we 
are conscious, does not proceed from 
ourselves. It is clearly, then, the 
work of another mind. The existence, 
therefore, of a supreme mind is con- 
stantly impressed upon our minds by 
the scene of external existence ; and 
this, I maintain, is at least as certain 
an impression as that of the existence 
of external objects themselves, although 
my argument goes to prove that it is 
more certain, and that it is in bpd 

uence only of the regularity and con- 
aaisiiep of the material world, that 
any fixed impression remains with us 
of its actual existence. According to 
this view, therefore, we perceive that 
mind exists, before we have any steady 
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belief of the existenee of matter ; and 
our belief of the existence of matter is 
little else but a sentiment of trust in 
that mind by which, it is ordered and 


* I do not mean to say, Philo,” 
said Cleanthes, “ that in these opi- 
nions there is no truth; but you do 
not seem to have made them out quite 
to your own satisfaction, and therefore 
I think you may as well come down 
to more level ground.” 

“* My wish was to shew, with Berke- 
ley,” replied Philo, ‘‘ that, properly 
speaking, there is no system of nature 
which can afford the slightest pretext 
for materialism. If he goes too far, 
in saying mind is the whole, I think 
I am justified in saying, that it is 
owing only to the order produced by 
mind that we have any steady belief 
of the existence of such a thing as 
matter. I willingly, however, leave 
this tion, as I am ready to ac- 
knowledge to you that I have not 
quite satisfied myself respecting its 
solidity. 

*‘ There is another speculation, 
however, which amounts pretty nearly 
to the same thing, and which, I be- 
lieve, may be made more level to our 
apprehension. Let our belief of the 
existence of matter come as it may ; 
and if you will let it rest upon its own 
foundation, and not upon any adventi- 
tious support from the concomitant 
perception of mind; still I say, that 
matter cannot be presented to us, 
without bringing dies with it the 
traces of design and intelligence.” 

“Do I rightly understand you?” 
said Cleanthes. “‘ I admit that an 
orderly world, such as we inhabit, 
bears the constant indications of de- 
sign upon its countenance; but you 
surely do not mean to say that this is 
the case with matter, considered ab- 
stractedly from the system into which 
we see it thrown.” 

** An orderly world,” said Philo, 
‘* is an evidence not merely of design, 
but of exquisite wisdom ; but I wish 
to pursue materialism to the fountain 
head, and to shew that matter cannot 
exist in any form without bearing 
some indications of intelligence. Can 
matter exist without form? What is 
form but an order of existence, a mode 
of being suited to something, to the 
faculties, for instance, of a percipient 
being? Matter imperceptible to every 
being can scarcely be said to exist. 





relation between the eye and the atom, 
This relation is something ada 
sorted, regulated, designed. Take the 
system of Epicurus: conceive innu- 
merable atoms rushing through inf. 
nite space. No single atom can exist 
without some adaptation of parts (if 
an atom has parts, if it has none itis 
nothing), an adaptation which suits it 
better than any other. Whence did 
it get these? Is not intelligence ap. 
parent in the formation of an atom as 
well as of a system? Then take dif- 
ferent atoms in their corporate form 
uniting together, and making some. 
thing, no matter what, something as 
rude as you will: whatever it my 
must be a principle of order in it, a 
coherency of parts, harmony of some 
kind or other; and you will find, if 
you examine these ideas, design and 
intelligence lurking at the bottom of 
them. Poets speak of a chaos, but it 
is evident that is a supposition merely 
pereeat, or rather it is one which the 
uman mind cannot make. It isa 
supposition of contradictions. Where- 
ever there is matter at all, there must 
be order of some kind or other. It 
may seem to be order without an 
purpose, and so can scarcely be called 
design. Yet order implies the opers 
tion of mind. Thus you see, Pam- 
philus, that I find traces of intelli- 
gence not merely in the regular forms 
of crystallization, but in the most rude 
and inartificial of material bodies.” 

“I have been so often disgusted,” 
said I, ** with materialism, and have 
seen so much of it among the Conti- 
nental philosophers, that I am_ really 
not at all disposed to engage in its de- 
fence. Your former scepticism on the 
subject of religion I could endure: 
there was modesty and hesitation in 
it; but the abominable pay 
with which these people vent al 
their cold-blooded systems of atheism, 
is so hateful to. any man who ever 
heard any thing better, that I always 
looked upon it with the most perfect 
antipathy, and shall be very happy 
see you tear up materialism by the 
roots.” 

“* I believe,” said Philo, “ every 
system of materialism is founded on 
mistaken application to matter of 
deas which belong to mind only, and 
on supposing qualities in matter which 


[May 
You cannot suppose an atom so fine 
but you may conceive an eye caj 

of taking it in. Now there must beg 
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it does not . “They 
from want of attention to that early 
and constant impression of the exist- 
ence of order and design in nature, 
which the mind of man receives in its 
first opening, and from applying to 
c 


all rise 


matter itself those conceptions w 
it is merely the means of conveying to 
the mind. Every thing in nature 
on a plan, and there is not a 
uman being in existence to whom 
the great outlines of the plan are not 
parent; but if we forget that the 
idea of a plan nosey implies mind 
or intelligence, we must look in the plan 
itself for some unintelligent principle 
by which it is carried on. It is then 
we begin to talk of the powers of na- 
ture, and the necessary concatenation 
of causes and effects, and similar ex- 
pressions of that kind, which, when 
applied to the material system, are, in 

reality, words without meaning.” 

“ This whole subject,” said Cle- 
anthes, “ lies under a very consider- 
able degree of embarrassment, and it 
would be of much consequence for the 
elucidation of our present inquiry, if 
the relation of cause and effect were 

laced upon a right footing.” —“ I will 
let you know,” said Philo, ‘“ what are 
my views on the subject ; but I must 
first premise, that the proofs for the 
existence of God, which I have al- 
ready stated, are independent of all 
speculations on the nature of that re- 
lation. We read design upon the face 
of the universe previously to all con- 
templation of design as a cause, and 
the universe as an effect. The universe 
is rather, as it were, a mirror which 
reflects the face of divine intelligence ; 
and our belief that it is caused or pro- 
duced by the divine mind seems to be 
an after-consideration. The plan of 
things exhibits the existence of mind 
before we reflect that mind was the 
principle which gave a real being to 
the things planned. Suppose, then, 
the relation of cause and effect were 
found to be imaginary, or to be no tie 
among events themselves, but merely 
a feeling produced by custom in the 
mind, in consequence of its constantly 
perceiving the same events in the same 
succession: suppose, I say, the notion 
of causation in the Deity were removed 


by such a speculation, still the uni- 
verse would prove his existence in like 
manner as a mirror proves the exist- 
ence of the object which it reflects. 
The kind of sceptical attempt, there- 
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fore, which was made in this country, 
to throw doubts upon the existence of 
God, by shewing thatit ismerely custom 
or experience which establishes the re- 
lation of cause and effect, and nothing, 
in the reason of things, must fall to 
the ground ; because, whether God is 
the cause of the universe or not, or 
whether or no the universe has a cause, 
we still read his existence from the 
universe, in the same way as a book 
proves the existence of the mind of 
the author, even although you could 
possibly separate the notion of his be- 
ing the author from that of the intel- 
ligence which the book exhibits. 

The error prevalent in systems of 
materialism, again, is the reverse of 
this sceptical notion. The materialist 
proceeds on the maxim that every ef- 
fect must have a cause: he thinks hé 
finds the cause of every effect in na- 
ture ; and having found the cause, he 
finds all that is necessary, all that must 
be had, and accordingly he is satisfied 
without having recourse to the exist- 
ence of mind as the supreme cause of 
all. I might in like manner say to 
the materialist, prove as you will, that 
mind need not be resorted to as the 
cause of natural appearances ; still 
these appearances prove to me the ex- 
istence of mind as infallibly as your 
words and actions prove you to be an 
intelligent being. When I believe 
you to be an intelligent being, I do 
not speculate upon the principle of in- 
telligence being the cause of your ac- 
tions; but I read in them, as in a 
book, the fact that there is intelligence 
involved in them, it may be, more 
properly than causing them. Make 
what you please of the universe then, 
make its cause what you will, still I 
read intelligence in it, and this is suffi- 
cient to prove the existence of the 
Deity. 

“* The system of materialism, how- 
ever, it is evident, is a very low and 
earthly system, and argues a great 
want of philosophical penetration. The 
slightest attention to natural succes- 
sions of events, must convince us, that 
although they are regular and con- 
stant, they are still quite arbitrary, 
and might be conceived to be in every 
respect the reverse of what they are. 
We can discover no necessity what- 
ever, that heat should be the conse- 

uence of fire, or cold of ice. Why 
should a round body in the heavens, 
called the sun, necessarily emit light 
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and heat? No investigation of philo- 
sophy, however profound, can possibly 
discover any necessary connexion be- 
beatin an ae events in reneey Phi- 
losophy, in the investigation of causes, 
does nothing more than trace out those 
circumstances in nature which in- 
variably precede others, and exhibits 
them, divested of accidental circum- 
stances which may occur in particular 
instances. When it has found out a 
leading general fact, it then farther 
examines whether this fact, if suppos- 
ed to precede other facts, will account 
for them by which is meant,—will be 
the rule or measure of their appear- 
ances. Thus it is discovered, that a 
body falling to the ground increases 
its velocity, according 4 a en oa 
ion, as it approaches the ground. 

Me i a fact ; but we can discover no 
sort of necessary connexion between 
the body called a stone and this prin- 
ciple of gravity which regulates its 
descent. For any thing we know to 
the contrary, the stone might exist 
without the gravity. If thrown into 
the air, it might proceed for ever up- 
wards, or it might vanish into smoke, 
or any thing might happen to it as 
well as what does happen. There may 
be some more general fact which may 
account for this principle, something 
the previous supposition of which will 
explain all the operation of gravity ; 
but, in the mean time, the discovery 
of this principle is a = important 
one, since the motions of the heavenly 
bodies agree exactly with the supposi- 
tion of this being the law which regu- 
lates them. But is it,not clear, that this 
discovery is the discovery of nothing 
else but a manner of operation in na- 
ture? of an order of things which 
seems quite arbitrary, and might be 
the reverse of what it is, without any 
absurdity in the supposition? In in- 
quiries into natural phenomena, there- 
fore, we never discover why they must 
exhibit such or such appearances. At 
least we never make an ultimate dis- 
covery of that kind. We may dis- 
cover, that admitting such and such 
revious appearances, others will fol- 
ow of course, but the first admissions 
are entirely gratuitous, and have no 
necessity in the nature of thi Phi- 
losophy is nothing more n the 
science of the order of nature, and of 
the methods observed in its operations. 
‘There is no more necessity in any 
thing which it discovers, than there is 
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that the sentence which I am now 
speaking should have followed that 
which went before it.” 

*¢ So far then,” said Cleanthes, 
** you agree with the sceptical opinion 
about cause and effect, that there is no 
necessary connexion between them.” 
** None,” replied Philo, “ between 
those things which are called causes 
and effects in the system of nature,” 
** Where then do you find this rela. 
tion ?” said Cleanthes.—‘ I cannot 
well tell you,” said he, “ where I 
find necessary connexion, but I think 
I can easily point out to you a con- 
nexion sufficiently strong to build this 
relation upon. What say you to the 
connexion between volition and its 
consequences? I know the effects of 
will are said to be arbitrary as well as 
any thing else. I may will a thing 
this moment which may not take 
place, although perhaps it would have 
taken place the moment before. My 
hand may be suddenly palsied, and 
may not follow my volition when I 
determine to move it. Yet when- 
ever I do move my hand in conse- 
quence of volition, I am conscious that 
the motion proceeded from the will, 
and would not have been without the 
will. The volition here was more than 
a precedent event,—was an event with- 
out which the other would not have 
been, and out of which, if I may so 
speak, it was. And this is all that is 
meant by the word cause. 

“I cannot think,” said Cleanthes, 
* that by this explanation you ac 
count sufficiently for the impression 
on our minds, that every event must 
have a cause. You leave the con- 
nexion too loose.” “ You will ob 
serve,” said Philo, “ that you cannot 
shew me any event which does not oc 
cur in nature ; but there is a constant 
impression on the mind of man that 
nature is a scheme, therefore every 
event is part of the scheme ; a scheme 
or plan supposes a mind ; we cannot 
conceive a mind devoid of volition: 
every event then in nature is an 
of the volition of mind. If you could 
imagine a chaos, which I believe to 
be an impossible supposition, then 
you might also imagine events, 
to take place without causes. 

“‘ It is the circumstance of design 
in nature which proves that there is® 
real bond of connexion between cause 
and effect; that every change must 
have a cause, that is, must proceed from 
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the volition of the mind. Material- 
ism then is altogether built on a wrong 
application of words. Power means 
nothing else but will accomplishing 
its end, and we cannot conceive causa- 
tion independently of volition. The 
powers of nature, and the necessary 
concatenation of causes and effects, 
are mere words without meaning.” 

“ I hope, Philo,” said Cleanthes, 
“that you have now done with your 
metaphysical niceties, as you called 
them, for, to tell you the truth, I am 
getting a little wearied of them.”— 
“ Nay, Cleanthes,” said Philo, “ this 
is scarcely fair; you led me into the 
last speculation on cause and effect 
yourself, and in pity to ag otense, 
I have been rather more hasty = 
it, and have left more to be supplied 
by their own reflections than was 
quite doing justice to my cause, and 
yet you are the first to complain of 
the effect. I will, however, put an 
end to these discussions, if you will 
permit me to say a few words on an- 
other point which seemed to confuse 
our ideas a little on the outset of our 
inquiry. I mean on the ground of all 
argument from experience and an- 
alogy. 
“T repeat, then, that the foundation 
of this argument can never be custom, 
or a mere association of ideas. In- 
deed I believe every thing which bears 
the character of reason has its founda- 
tion in some original perception of the 
understanding ; and it is never a sa- 
tisfactory account of any natural pro- 
cess used in the discovery of truth, to 
say we are carried to it by a mere ar- 
peut association, by the relations of 
resemblance or contiguity in place or 
time, or by the force of custom, in 
rivetting any particular chain of ideas 
upon the mind. Imagination is the 
field in which associations prevail, not 
reason ; and although habit may make 
imaginations appear reasonable, yet I 
believe every thing which nature gives 
that character to, must rest upon a fir- 
mer basis. Let us then examine facts. 
What we have commonly experienced 
to take place, we expect, will take place 
again; and those events which are 
similar to others formerly experienced, 
or bearing upon other ces in 


nature, we think much more probable 
than those which are entirely insulat- 
ed and unlike any thing else. We 
constantly expect that fire will burn, 
and that the sun will rise every morn- 
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ing; and we think it more probable 
that the planets, like this earth, have 
inhabitants, than that they are vast 
bodies totally useless in creation. To 
resolve these views of the mind into 
mechanical influence of custom, seem, 
as I say, very unsatisfactory. I do 
not see how custom be the 
ground of any opinion. From the 
custom of seeing fire at all times burn, 
and the sun rising every day, I can 
conceive that the idea of the fire should 
never occur to me without the idea of 
the burning, or of the sun without the 
idea of its jrising. But I do not see 
how the opinion should hence be gen- 
erated, that, as a fact, fire will always 
burn, and that the sun will continue 
to rise. 

If such an account of this process 
of mind be unsatisfactory, it seems to 
me an unphilosophical one to ascribe 
all these convictions of the under- 
standing to particular instincts. There 
seems a kind of reasoning in the o- 
pinions, that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row, and that the planets are inhab- 
ited,—a sort of reasoning which is 
stronger in the one case than in the 
other ; and if any principle can be 
found which will form a basis for all 
these reasonings from experience and 
analogy. it seems much more philoso- 
phi rest them upon it, than to sup- 
pose different shades of instinct answer- 
ing toevery variety of opinion and belief. 
Now to me it appears, that the early 
impression of order and design in na- 
ture, which the mind, I believe, is ori- 
ginally prepared to receive, and which 
it cannot continue long in existence 
without receiving, is that very princi- 

le of which we are in bs and 

om wm all the ar ype pam: age n= 
ings of experience an iow 
with the mi natural aa How 
soon do we perceive the regular 
rising of the sun is a part of the plan 
of nature? And with what firm de- 
pendence and assurance do we look for 
the daily ap ce of that glorious 
luminary? In like manner, whatever 
we see constantly happen, and of which, 
too, we see the uses, the p , the 
intention, that, we expect, will happen 
again. It is like looking at a cloak. 
As it has shown the hours to-day, we 
reason that the artist intended it should 
shew the hours to-morrow. When we 
have not an op ity of knowing 
facts, we then form probable conjec- 
tures. In different parts of the same 
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plan, probably, the designer carries 


somet of the same mind. 
This is reasonin, hes analogy, which 
may be more or less strong, according 
to circumstances. Reasoning from 
known facts, again, we call reasoning 
from experience. 

«€ But as I have tired you, Cleanthes, 
with these speculations, I will only 
remark farther, that the proof of the 
existence of God must rest on a much 
firmer basis than on any analogical ar- 
gument from a similarity in the works 
of nature to the works of man, if all 
arguments from analogy rest on the 
previous supposition of a plan or de- 
Sign in nature, which is in fact pre- 
supposing the existence of God. It 
would be more er pe to sup- 
pose, that our belief of the existence 
of reason and intelligence in other 
men is derived from an ical ar- 
gument, because ourselves and others 
are parts and similar parts of one plan 
of nature, and therefore there in fact 
does lie an analogy here—although, I 
doubt not, our perception or know- 
ledge of the existence of intelligence 
in each other is an original perception 
of the human understanding.” 

“IT am much gratified, Philo,” said 
I, “ with the lights which you have 
thrown upon this argument, yet I 
think there is some degree of certainty 
still wanting, and your manner of 
reading design, as you call it, does 
not seem quite infallible. I wish 
there were some force in the argu- 
ment a priori, or that it were more 
level to my understanding.” ‘“ There 
is in fact no great need for it,” replied 
Philo, “ slight indications of design 
may not produce perfect assurance ; 
but where they are accumulated with- 
out all bounds or measure, I see not 
that there can be room for a doubt. 
I have said that even the atoms of 
Epicurus would suggest to the mind 
some notion of intention ; how then 
can we hesitate in the conclusion, 
where the object of our contemplation 
is a world ?” 

** The fact is, Pamphilus, that the 
immensity of the object somewhat 
embarrasses us. I cannot hesitate a 
moment in the belief that you are pos- 
sessed of intelligence, because there is 
here a rapid sympathy between our 
minds, and I form a quick conception 
of the similarity between you and 
myself. But the mind which I read 
in nature surpasses all my thoughts 
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and apprehensions ; and while I 
have no doubt of its existence, I 
lost in admiration and astonishmgy 
when I contemplate it. This kind” 
feeling perhaps sometimes re-aets ¥ 
on our perception of the evidence, @ 
produces a species of confusion § 
uncertainty. Let us then, Pamphil 
contract the dimensions of this pr 
gious object. Let us suppose | 
world to be a magnificent house, am 
that we have from the first mome 
of our recollection been the inmateg 
a splendid palace. Let us sup 
that we have found the rooms sum 
tuously adorned, clothes provided 
us, beds in our apartments, and 
useful and elegant article of furnity 
At a certain hour of the day a tabla) 
introduced by invisible hands, ‘sy 
plied with every costly kind of f 
Lamps suspended from the ceilin 
burn with perpetual fire. Every thij 
is conducted with the same order ag) 
the master of the house were to | 
pear, and the servants were visi 
employed. Is it possible, on this 
position, that we should doubt the 
was a master of the house, some@ 
who had prepared it for us, and wht 
unknown to us, superintended it? 
Pamphilus, is not the world sud 
house, and can it be without am 
ter ? + 
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CAUTIONARY HINTS TO SPECULATOR 
a 
ON THE INCREASE OF CRIMES. | 


Ove strong feature of the times is 
prevalence of atrocious crime. 
the common remark of ev 
And every one asks, what is the cause 
what is the remedy? We can s¢ 
reasonably doubt the fact of a depm 
vity universally allowed. But to€ 
plain its cause may not be easy. © 
we expect it should be so? 
pravity, whatever it may be, is part 
the general temper and condition of 
large portion of our society. TH 
present temper and condition is ® 
the result of present causes mereél 
simple and prominent ; it is the 
plex result of a multitude of ca 
acting often with very obscure ope 
tion, and through long successive 
riods of time. It is a question the ’ 
not of direct practical inquiry, but) 
that general philosophy which iy 
tigates the laws, the powers, and 

1 
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revolutions of human society. 


inquiry then of great magnitude 

wad dificulty, fitted for the highest 

minds, and utterly re- 

mote from the disquisitions of mere 
ordinary conversation. 

But can we be contented merely to 
believe this? When the evil urges 
and presses us,—when our ears are 
shocked, and our hearts are wrung, 
with daily accounts of ferocious deeds 
and fearful domestic wickedness,— 
when we know, that in the very streets 
around us, in the dwellings that are 
built around our own, there is conta- 
gion spreading over the lives of men,— 
can we be satisfied in heart or thought 
to say, that the understanding of the 
evil is too high for our knowledge, 
and therefore to separate ourselves 
from all part in resisting it? We are 
not to be so repelled or silenced. And 
yet, assuredly there seems plausible 
ground of doubt as to the success of 
remedies, which are to be attempted 
without intelligence of the disorder ; 
and nothing seems plainer than that 
to understand a disorder must be to 
understand its cause ; nothing clearer, 
than that a cause, which lies in the 
condition and constitution of human 
society, can only be understood by un- 
derstanding that condition and that 
constitution. 

But what is the evil itself of which 
we speak, and for which we would 
find a remedy? The deterioration of 
the character of the people !—what 
does that mean? Who can affix a 
meaning to the words, that has not 
looked upon the people in their daily 
life with intimate and familiar know- 
ledge? Yet the signs of some great 
deterioration are plain to all eyes. 
Acts of crime, startling by their atro- 
city, oppressive by their frequency, 

in strong language to every 
mind, and seem to declare some 
¢ in the spirit of the nation, as 
if an obduration of their natural sense 
Were growing on men’s minds ; as if 
some dire passion, some lust of wick- 
edness, had entered into their hearts. 
We see the signs ; and, looking as men, 
upon: the acts and lives of men, we 
cannot'be:deceived. Our common na- 
tural understanding and human feel- 
ing are shocked and revolted by what 
every day shows us; and we know 
that we are called upon by every claim 
that enforces our participation in the 
of others, to act against the 

Vou. IIT. 


It is 
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rowing evil, Under the impulse of 
that powerful call, there is a sort of 
general motion in the mind of society 
towards such resistance. ‘There is an 
acknowledgment of something to be 
done ; and an uneasy zeal to begin 
some great work of opposition to the 
undefined active principle of mischief, 
which we witness only in its opera- 
tion. 

But still the difficulty and the doubt 
recur. What is the remedy required ? 
What is the essential evil against which 
we would contend? What is the prin- 
ciple in nature we would seek to coyn- 
teract? and the powers we can bring 
to that opposition ? Such questions as 
these seem to throw us at once into 
the widest fields of almost indefinite 
speculation. Though still unconvinced, 
we are still unsatisfied; for we can 
never persuade ourselves that, in the _ 
midst of general calamity, and under 
the pressure of common evil, there is 
not something that lies at each man’s 
hand to be done, which requires only 
common feeling and common prudence 
to know and do. 

We are unsatisfied when, seeking 
to engage in action, we are thrown 
back on speculation. But what does 
that unsatisiied feeling argue? Have 
we a right to expect satisfaction? May 
not the defect lie in ourselves? Do we 
know that condition of mind, which, 
entering upon difficult questions, en- 
gaging in new courses of action, may 
justly expect clearness of view and 
decided knowledge? and have we rea- 
son to suppose that condition ours ? 

But is it any thing wonderful, if, in 
such inquiries, we find something un- 
satisfying and perplexing? Can we 
suppose that, in setting up ourselves 
in opposition to principles of mischief, 
which act under the great laws, and 
in the strength of the great powers of 
nature, we shall find at once a clear 
straight path before us, asking nothing 
but determination to goon? To legis- 
late against nature,—to build up in 
the bosom of society resistance to her 
overpowering force,—to continnne ont 

overn the operation o inciples 
which she has implicated with its fife, 
—to inhibit or enact revolutions in the 
human mind,—to hold in our own 
hands the law of our own condition,— 
purposes like these, not much less 
than these, do we make the subject 
of our endeavours, when we step out 
of the ordinary — of our lives to 
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combine exertion against the prevalent 
evils that afflict us. It might seem 
bold in any man + ay, — 

urposes are within the sphere of hu- 
aie power. It would also be hard to 
say, ambitious as such purposes must 
seem to the measure of our faculties, 
that their accomplishment is in every 
degree denied us. Yet surely it can- 
not be held unreasonable to urge, that 
every attempt we would make, bearing 
upon purposes of such great scope, and 
involving our own acts in such a strife 
of mighty operation, should be preced- 
ed at least by some deliberate and ear- 
nest inquiry, and should be undertak- 
en with that calm and stedfast resolu- 
tion which remains when time has 
weighed and resolved all doubts,—not 
in that quick fervour of desire which 
springs up in the mind during the 
moment of its first unripe conceptions. 

We find it difficult to bear the sus- 
pense of thought. Our mind has 
scarcely begun to conceive, ere we 
would leap to a conclusion. We find 
it still more difficult to bear the sus- 
pense ef action. We have no sooner 
conceived an end to attain, but at 
once we would be moving towards it. 
And that impatience which is the mere 
working of our ungoverned imagina- 
tions, that precipitancy which but in- 
dulges the restlessness of incited de- 
sire, seem to ourselves the pure ardour 
and prompt devotion of a lofty zeal. 
The truth of this observation must be 
felt by all calm and unimpassioned 
men, who observe the exclusive per- 
tinacity and headlong energy with 
which, at present, persons of tolerable 
understanding attribute the prevalence 
of crime to some one great ruling 
cause, for example, the political or re- 
ligious temper of the times, and would, 
in consequence, seek to cure the evil 
by some one great remedy. 

It were devoutly to be wished, that 
those who are strongly affected by the 
signs of evil which they behold in the 
face of the times, and who would sin- 
cerely give the strength of their own 
labour to contend against it, and who 
leap at every suggestion of the means 
of effecting such resistance, would 
stay to consider that it is not a light 
work in which they would guide them- 
selves ; that there is rather an impro- 
bability attaching to. all hasty sugges- 
tions for the conduct of such a war- 
fare ; that the greatness of the purpose 
may dazzle them; that the painful 


pressure of the evil may unduly 
their minds and precipitate their ju 
ment. . Some method of action there 
must be to every man who feels him. 
self called to act; some duty to be 
performed by every one who feels du. 
ty incumbent on him. But to act 
precipitately, no man, in the ordi 
courses of life, is required ; and to be. 
gin to spend the strength appointed 
for the performance of duty before its 
requisitions are distinctly ascertained, 
the very nature of duty itself might 
seem to forbid. 

The mind of society turns to the 
consideration of its disorders. Much 
false opinion, perhaps, may be engen- 
dered in the effort of consideration. 
But that impulse which directs the 
general minds of men against common 
mischief, bending their high and strong 
powers to purposes of common defenee, 
cannot be ineffectual. They will mul 
tiply resources; they will war with 
augmenting strength against the in- 
vading evil. But it seems necessary 
that they should know before they 
can act ; or, if they can only. ascertain 
the effect of measures by putting them 
to proof, that at least they should ha- 
zard as little as they can, prove their 
measures by degrees, restrain, as much 
as possible, their exertions to the li- 
mits within which they can observe 
their success, and provide for and sup- 
ply their failure. 


—a— 


METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


Continued from page 67. 
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Accorpine to Strype, (in his Mem- 
orials) the singing of psalms in Eng- 
land was allowed so early as 1548 
Though some of Sternhold’s psalms 
were printed by Whitchurche in 1549, 
the entire version was not completed 
for several years, as was formerly no 
ticed ; this was done by the English 
exiles, who, during the reign of Mary, 
resided in. Geneva. Nori was that 
entire version consecrated, as it were, 
in England for public use till 1562, 
when it first came forth from the édi- 
torial hands of John Hopkins. 

The year assigned for the reception 
of this version by the Scotish Church 
was 1564. Long before this time, 
however, some of the psalms in metre 
appear to have been very generally 
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circulated ; and. the Reformation was 
materially advanced by the increased 
love for pious poems, metrical dramas, 
and moralities. ‘‘ It is certain, (says 
Dr M‘Crie, Life of Knox, vol. I. p. 
364.) that before the year 1546, a num- 
ber of the psalms were translated into 
metre; for George Wishart sang one 
of them (the 5ist) in the house of 
Ormiston on the night in which he 
was apprehended.” Knox's Historie, 
.49. The words of Knox referred to 
by the doctor are as follows: “ Efter 
supper he (Wishart) held a comfort- 
Sik ‘purpels of the deith of Godis 
chosin children, and mirrelie said, Me 
think that I desyir eirnestlie to sleep ; 
and thairwith he said, Well sing ane 
psalme ; and sa he apointit the fyif- 
tie ane Psalme, quhilk was put in 
Scottis Meitter, and began thus: Have 
Mercie on me now, guide Lord, efter 
thy greit Mercy.” We find another 
instance in the same work, under the 
year 1556, of the custom which pre- 
vailed of using a metrical version of 
the psalms, from which we may infer, 
that they were commonly sung when 
the people assembled for divine wor- 
ship. ‘ For the Brethrein (he says) 
assemblit thameselfis in suche sorte, 
in cumpanies, singing psalmes, and 


praising God, that the proudest of the 


enemies war astonicd.” Knox's His- 
tiorie, 1732 edition, p. 96.° We shall 
adduce another instance to correborate 
our inference, from ‘‘ A Brieff discours 
off the troubles begonne at Franckford 
in Germany, anno dom. 1554, &c.” 
printed in 1575 4to. p. 7. where the 
author, speaking of the forms of wor- 
observed by the exiles who first 
took up their residence in Frankfort, 
says, they resolved “* to singe a psalme 
in meetre, in a plaine tune, as was 
and is accustomed in the: frenche, 
dutche, Italian, Spanishe, and Skot- 
tishe churches.” 

John and Robert Wedderburn, bro- 
thers to James Wedderburn the poet, 
(sons of a merchant in Dundee,) are 
supposed to have been the principal 
translators of the psalms that were 
used before the Reformation. ‘This 
version was never completed, 2nd v: 
it probably only a part is now pre- 
served. In a volume usually attri- 
buted to the Wedderburns (but of 
which; we are perfectly convinced, 
they ‘were not the only authors) some 
of these occur. We mean the little, 
Tare, and curious work which passes 
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under the name of “ The Gude and 
Godlie Ballatis.” That part of the 
psalms in this volume were of those 
used before the Reformation, appears 
from this, that the two lines quoted 
as sung by Wishart in 1546, corres- 
pond to the commencement of the se- 
cond stanza of the 5ist psalm, which 
is printed there. We extract the fol- 
lowing verses from the 91st, as no 
unfavourable specimen of these para- 
phrases of the Psalms, and shall refer 
our readers for what information is to 
be found respecting the supposed au- 
thors, to Calderwood’s MS. History, 
vol. I. 108. 109., M‘Crie’s Life of 
Knox, vol. I. p. 364., Dalyell’s Cur- 
sory Remarks, p. 35., Irving’s Lives 
of the Scotish Poets, and Leyden’s In- 
i a to the Complaynt of Scot- 
and. 


** Quha on the Hiest will depend, 

And in his secret help sall traist, 
Almighty God sall him defend, 

And guide him with his Haly Gaist. 
Therefore, with mind ripe and digest, 
Thow say to God, My trew releue, 
My hope, my God of mightis maist, 
Only in him I will beleue. 


He sall deliuer thee at need, 

And saue thy life from pestilence ; 
His wings are thy weerely weed ; 
His pens are thy strang defence ; 
And thou sall haue experience, 

That his trew promeis is thy sheild ; 
His word of great magnificence, 

Sail be thy bucklar and thy beild. 
Nay wicked sprit sall thee affray, 
Nor thee ¢elude into the night ; 

The flecand darts be the day, 

To trouble thee sall haue na might. 
No sudden change of yncouth slight, 
Sall cummer thee, nor make thee red, 
Nor thee perturbe in mirke nor light, 
But from all plague thou sall be fred. 
And thou sall see at thy left hand 

A thowsand haue a sudden fall ; 
And als thow sall see ten thousand 
At thy right hand, whilk perish sall, 
Zet noght to thee sall cum at all ; 
But thou sall with thine eine behald 
Sinners put-fra memoriall, 

With plagues greit and monifald.” 


We have thus seen, that in Scot- 
land, the people, before the Reforma- 
tion, were in the practice of singing 
from a metrical version of the Psalms. 
The Reformers did not consider sing- 
ing as an absolutely necessary part of 
divine worship. In the First “Book 
of Discipline, 1560, it is said, ‘ that 
psalms should be sung in churches— 
where convenient ;” but it is added, 
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“in others perchance they cannot.” 
Many circumstances tended to prevent 
its performance in every church, till 
they received their version, which they 
did on the same principle that they 
received their forms of discipline, &e. 
from their friends at Geneva. We do 
not mean to say, that, even before this, 
any umnecessary neglect of this portion 
of worship was connived at; for, in 
the same work, they earnestly exhorted 
“men, women, and children—to exer- 
cise themselves in psalmes ; that when 
the kirk doth convene and sing, the 

may be the more able together, wit 

common hearts and voyces, to praise 
God.” We should suppose that the 
Assembly had come to the resolution of 
adopting the English version in 1562, 
though it might not be generally used 
till two years after, else they would 
never, that year, have granted a loan to 
the printer, of 200 pounds, to help him 
‘in printing of the Psalms.” Before 
proceeding further, we think it advi- 
sable to give the following “‘ Reasons,” 
&c. entire. They have never yet been 
printed ; and they contain nearly all 
the information now to be obtained on 
this subject. The occasion of their 
being drawn up, was the attempt, first 
made in 1632, to have this version su- 
perseded by that made by King James. 
Though rather long, it contains much 
curious matter, not generally known. 


* The Psalmes of David in meeter allowed 
be the generall Assemblie sould be sung 
in the kirks of Scotland as they have bein 
since the year 1564 for the reasons vnder- 
written. 

‘* The reformed kirke of Scotland, being 
subject to no vther kirke in the world, bot 
independant and frie, hes to interpret, 
and applay the word, to hir awin purgation 
conservation eo were 

** Be vertue of this power, the pastors of 
this kirke, at comand of the great counsall 
of this kingdome, penned certane heads of 
reformation which wer allowed and sub- 
scribed y! wanspe oye 

‘¢ In these articles it is expreslie vided, 
that men vernen and childrine be Naiedited 
to exercise ymselfes in psalmes that when 
the kirke convenes and singes they may be 
the moir able together with comoun heartes 
and voices to praise God. , 

‘* In the generall Assemblie convened at 
Edr in Decr 1562 for printing of the 
psalmes, the kirke lent Rot. licprivick 
printer tva hundreth pounds to help to buy 
Irons Ink and papper, and to fie craftesmen 
for printing. 

** In the generall assemblie holden at 
Wdr in Decr 1564 it is ordained that evrie 





minister, exhorter, and reader, sall haye 
ane of the psalmes buickes printit in Edy. 
and sall vse the order yrin contained in 
marriage, Ministration of the Sacraments, 
&e. 

«* In the generall assemblie holden at 
Stirline in februare 1569 the kirke in testj. 
fication of yr contentment wt the workes 
printit be Rot. Licprivick Did assign to him 
in pension fiftie pounds. 

‘* If any person or persons had required 
reformation of the psalmes in whole or in 
pairt, that mater would have bene doune 
in right tyme and place animo edificandi, 
non tentandi, conform to the order agried 
vpon at Glasco April 1581 and at Perth 
1596. 

‘* If the Law of prescription, as it is re. 
s be the civile Law the lawes of na. 
tiones and the lawes of this kingdome be a 
iust exception againest pleyes moved efter 
the expiring of threttie ‘or fourtie yeares 
and if it wer extendit, as it sould be not 
only to private mens ryghtes, bot to publick 
saftie and tranquilitie then all actiones 
moved or to be moved efter thrie scoire and 
aught years againest the Scots Psalmes, re- 
ceaved and retained Vpon so good grounds, 
and so profitable and confortable to chris. 
tianes his maties good subjects would be 
judged moir then void and ineffectuall. 

‘** If decennalis and triennalis posessio, 
be the Law and custom, have the nature of 
a perfect right, wherby thinges pertaining 
to the kirke, may be peacablie possest, then 
ys kirke sould retaine yr possession of the 
Psalmes, ay and while ther possession be 
Lawfullie declaired to be groundles and 
vitious. 

‘* Ffor forder cofifirmation of the kirkes 
right and possession of the Psalmes in the 
year 1579 it is Statute and ordained, be out 
sovern Lord and his three estates in Parlia- 
ment yt all gentlemen housholders and all 
vyrs worth three hundreth merkis of yeirlie 
rent or above, and all substantious yeamen 
or burgesses likvayes housholders esteemed 
worth five hundreth pounds in lands or 
guids, Is behalden to have ane bible and 
psalme buicke, vnder the paines contained 
in the said act. 

** Sundrie Musitians of best scill and 
affection for furtherance of the act of Par- 
liament anent the instructing of the youth 
in Musick have set doun comoun and prop- 
per tunnes to the whole psalmes acording to 
the divers formes of meeter. 

** Both pastors and peoplle have som 
psalmes or parts of psalmes be heart as may 
best serve for there different dispositions 
and cases of concience and for the changes 
of their externall condition. ; 

** Both pastors and people be long cus 
tom, ar so acquanted with the psalmes and 
tunnes yrof; yt as the pastors are able, 
direct a psalme to be sung agriable to the 


Doctrine to be delyvered so he that 7 
vp the psalme is able to sing ony tunne a 
the peoplle for the most pairt to follow him. 
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«« By the los of that heavenly treasure 
already in yr heart they wold be forder 


greived and prei in yr spirituall estate, 
then they could be hurt in bodi or goods by 
suffering for retention of yr awin psalmes. 

‘In Vther reformed kirkes, as ingland, 
france, germanie, netherlands, etc. yr 
psalmes in meeter ar not so absolutely 
perfite, and frie of blame that nothing can 
be censured in ym, and yet neyr have they 
nor will they reject the comlie face of yr 
owne psalter, for a small blott ane or mair, 
bot still retein what they have had in long 
continued and comfortable practise. 

“ If it sould happen (as God forbid) that 
our psalme bookes in meeter wt the comoun 
order prefixed unto ym, and the catechise 
folowing ym now aaa 4 — 

iz majestatis wer removed, it might be 
juste feared as the kirke decayed in moyane 
and means that the confession of faith, the 
order of the election of ministers, of the 
ecclesiastical discipline, and of excommuni- 
cation, publike repentance, the visitation of 
the seik, buriall of the dead, the comoun 
prayers, the formes of the Lords supper, of 
baptisme and meriage, the book of fasting, 
Calvines catechise, sould be supprest to the 
great hinderances of publicke and private 


vses. 

“ It were a shamles ingratitude to extin- 
guishe the memorie of so many worthie 
men by wos cair and paines God had vouch- 
safed to bestow so manie benefites vpon his 
kirke and ane t testimonie against the 
pastors and professors of this age who have- 
ing these psalmes and vther meanes hes 
gained so little by ym for yr comfort and 
edification that they are readier to quitt 
them then to keip them. 

“In the generall assemblie holden at 
brunteland in maii 1601 be occasion of a 
certaine motion mad be som brether, con- 


cerning our translation of the bible, 
the comoun ers, the Psalmes in meeter, 
It was o that Mr Rot. pont sould 


revise the psalmes and that his labours sould 
be revised at the next assemblie, bot as the 
motion above written proceeded from per- 
sonall respecte pabsid ade or 4 that 
if that faithfull man who was both hollie 
and Learned had fund anie just caus of 
alteration, neither he to whom the mater 
was recomended nor the assemblie who 
sould have taken compt of his diligence 
would have suffred that matter to be buried 
in oblivion. 

“If it had beine found expedient to alter 
these psalmes, Mongomerie and som vthers 
principals of inglish poesie in ther tymes as 
they gave yr assayes of som psalmes yet 
extant: So they offered to translate the 
whole book freilie without any price for yr 
paines, ather frae the publicke state or pri- 
vat mens purses. 

“ As the kirk refused the offer of these 
poets as neidles for the publick and private 
worship of God so it is statute and ordained 
in the general] assemblie holden at St 
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Johnston in junii 1563 and in sundrie Vyr 
assemblies, that no work ‘be set forth in 
print, nor published in writt till sic tyme as 
it sall be advised and approven be the kirk, 
conform to the order sett Doun be the gene- 
rall assemblie. 

** Since it hath pleased God to raise som 
hoipe of Delyverence to the kirkes of vther 
countries so long troubled with bloodie per- 
secution, and to stretch out the “ar of his 

wer againest supperstition and Idolatrie. 
Pictic and com; would that we sould 
hold fast what we have and ferventlie pray 
to God, to vindicatt ey tee 
ranie of Idolatrers and to Delyver his di 
tressed people, fra the craft and crueltie of 
men, that praise may be given to his matie 
by all kirkes and persons, whom he hes 
blessed wt any measure of mercifull re- 
formation. 

** In respect of the premisses and vther 
reasons to be eiked as occasione sall require 
the psalmes in meeter as they have bein 
and ar vsed privatlie and publicklie in Scot- 
land aucght to be retained and no wayes 
suppressed for any thing seen or hard as 
yet.” 


Though the date of the reception of 
this version is given, yet no mention to 
that effect is to be found in any of the 
existing records. We havealready men- 
tioned the time when we imagine it to 
have been fixed upon. Nor was it ser- 
vilely adopted, in deference either to 
the churches of Geneva or of England: 
some alterations were deemed to be 
wanting, and these accordingly were 
made. Weare left, however, to dis- 
cover these changes, merely by a com- 
parison of the earlier editions, printed 
in England and abroad, with those 
in our own country; a task nei- 
ther pleasant nor satisfactory, consi~ 
dering the errors of the press, of fre- 
quent occurrence in the initials of the 
translators’ names, as they stand at the 
head of the various Psalms, The As- 
sembly seem to have adhered more to 
the version, as it appeared from the 
hands of the exiles at Geneva, than 
as it was received by the English 
church. This accounts for our version 
containing more of the Psalms which 
were translated by Kethe than theirs, 
when they, in common with others, 
were rejected by Hopkins. But indeed 
no two editions, before Hopkins’s of 
1562, wherever they may be printed, 
entirely correspond together. Kethe 
seems to have been an Englishman, 
although Strype, and Warton on his 
authority, him a native of Scot- 
land. Some of his translations (gen- 
erally marked with the simple ini- 
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tials of his name) have been attri- 
buted to a William Kendall, or to 
a person of the name of Kelton, evi- 
dently without sufficient authority. 
The Psalms which appear to be exclu- 
sively appropriated to the Scotish col- 
lection were done by two authors, one 
of whom is known to all—the other, 
we believe, to none. To Roperrt 
Pont belong the 57th, 59th, 76th, 
80th, 8ist, and 83d Psalms. In some 
of the old editions we see the 85th 
and 149th (certainly erroneously) also 
attributed to the same. Psalms 56, 
75, 102, 105, 108, 110, 117, 118, 132, 
136, 140, 141, 143, and 145, bear the 
initials “I. C.”* Who he was, we 
cannot ascertain; but extract, as a 
specimen of his style— 


PSALM CX. 


** The Lord most high, vnto my Lord thus 
spake : 

Sit thou now down, and rest at my right 
hand, 

Vntill that I, thine enemies doe make, 

A stoole to be whereon thy feete may stand. 


The scepter of thy regal power and might 
From Sion shall the Lord send and disclose ; 
Be thou therefore the ruler in the sight, 
And in the midst of all thy mortall foes. 


Thy people shall come willingly to thee, 

What time thine host in holy beauty shew ; 

The youth that of thy womb doe spring 
shall be 

Compared like vnto the morning dew. 


Thus God hath sworn, and it perform will he, 
And not repent, nor any time it break : 
Thou art a Priest for euer vnto me, 

After the form of King Melchisedek. 


The Lord our God, who is at euery stound, 

At thy right hand to be thine help and stay, 

He princes proud, and statlie fings shall 
wound, 

For love of thee, in his fierce wrathfull day. 


He shall be judge among the heathen all, 
He places voyde with carcasses shall fill, 
And in his rage the heads eke smite he shall, 
That ouer countries great do work their will. 


Yea, he through hast for to pursue his foes, 
Shall drink the broke that runneth in the way ; 
And thus, when he confounded shall have 


those, 
His head on high then shall he lift that 
day.” 





* To the same author some of the old 
editions falsely assign the 24th, which is by 
Sternhold, the 54th, by Kethe, and 60th, 
which is by Hopkins. 


To this we shall add the first. verges 
of the 145th Psalm, which may be 
compared with those of our present 
collection. Indeed, the second vers 
sions which our collection contains of 
the 136th, 148d, and 145th Psal 
are in fact those by I. C., as they 
stand in the former one, only some 
lines being a little altered, or, it maybe 
improved. 

‘* O Lorde that art my God and King 
Vndoubtedlie, I will thee praise : 

I will extoll and blessings sing; 

Vnto thyne holie name alwaies. 

From day to day I will thee blesse, 

And laude thy name world without end, 
For great is God, most worthie praise, 
Whose greatnes none may comprehend. 
Race shall thy warkes praise vnto race : 
And so declare thy power, O Lord: 

The glorious bewtie of thy grace, 

And wondrous works will I recorde. 

And all men shall the power of God, 

Of all thy fearfull actes declare : 

And I to publish all abrode, 

Thy greatnes at no time will spair.* 

* The earliest impression of this version 
of the Psalms, exclusively intended ‘* for the 
use of the Church of Scotland,” which we 
have seen is one printed in 1565. This one 
was printed at Edinburgh, by Robert Lek, 
preuik, in sm. 8vo. ; though, from what's 
stated above, it appears there were others of 
an earlier date. It is a singular fact, that 
books in universal use, and of which nume- 
rous editions have been printed, are often 
those, of which, in future times, not a 
single copy is to be found. How many edi- 
tions of this version must have been. print. 
ed,—and yet how few we know of, printed 
during a period of near fifty years,—and 
often of these few editions, only one soli 
tary copy is to be found, and even then pro- 
bably in a defective state. Numerous edie 
tions of the plain Donat (as it was called) 
were early printed in Scotland, and yet, who 
has ever seen one copy of any of them ? But 
to keep within our subject, let us notice one, 
of which a singular circumstance r ing 
it is on record—one which has eluded the 
research of the most keen-eyed collector. 
In July 1568, Mr Arbuthnot was appoin 
to revise a book complained of by the Assem- 
bly, July 1568. The order stands thus (sa 
Mr Wodrow, in his MS. collections) in 
Registers, sess. 3. in which he adds, he could 
find no report.—‘* The Assembly ordean 
Thomas Bassandon printer, to call in the books 
printed by him, Intituled The fall of the 
Roman Kirk, wherein ‘he King is called 





supreme head of the primitive Kirk, &.- 
and to keep the rest unsold till he alter. the’ 


forsaid title. Item, to delete the Bauéie 
Song (Welcome Fortune, &c.), printed at 
the end ‘of the Psalme Book, without li- 
cence; and that he abstain in times coming 
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We come now to notice what is men- 
tioned in the said document, the de- 
sign for the revisal of the psalmody, 
projected by the Assembly in 1601, 
when a new translation of the Bible 
was also proposed. Nothing appears 
to have been done as to the one, and 
the other was, a few years afterwards, 
carried into effect in England. ‘The 
words of the register of the General 
Assembly are nearly to the same pur- 

as those already given. “Sess. 
ultima 16 Maij. 1601. Anent ye Tran- 
slation of ye Psalmes in meeter, It is 
ordainit yt ye same be revisit be Mr 
Rot Pont, minister at St cuthbert’s 
kirk, and his traveles to be revisit at 
yenixt asslie,” This design is noticed 


in the different histories of that period, 
but we prefer extracting the words of 
Bishop Spotswood, as being the most 
particular. No further notice respect- 
ing this proposal was taken in any fu- 
ture assembly. 





from printing any thing without the licence 
of the Supreme Magistrate, or if it concern 
religion, be such as shall be appointed by 
the Assembly to revise. Mr Alex. Arbuth- 
net was apointed to revise the foresaid trac- 
tat, and report to the next Assembly.” 

We may further mention some of the ear- 
lier editions which we have met with, they 
are generally reprinted from each other, and 
mostly without being overburdened with ac- 
curacy ; and it is curious to see an exact list 
of the editions which are known, as it may 
lead to the discovery of some which are not. 
The Psalmes of David in meeter, &c. print- 
ed at Edinburgh, by Thomas Bassandyne, 
1575, 8vo: at London, by Thomas Vau- 
troullier, 1587, 8vo: at Edinburgh, be 
Henrie Charteris, 1594, and again, in 1595, 
both in Svo: at Dort, by Isaac Canin, at 
the expenses of the aires of Henrie Charteris, 
and Andrew Hart, in Edinburgh, 1601, 
8vo: at Edinburgh, by Andro Hart, 
1611, and again, by the same printer, 1615, 
both in 8vo: at A ene, by Edward Ra- 
ban, for David Melvill, 1633, 8vo: and at 
Edinburgh, by the heires of Andrew Hart, 
1635, 8vo (this last edition, in one point of 
view, to be spoken of by-and-by, is the 
most valuable). These are all attached to 
the Confession of Faith, and are accompa- 
nied with the forms of discipline, &c. We 
could easily extend the note, (already we 
begin to think of sufficient length) with 
mentioning impressions of a smaller form, 
by Hart, his successors, Bryson, and other 
pene but these, having no intrinsic va- 
ue, we leave to be particularised by who- 
ever chooses to undertake a History of the 
Scotish Press, for which abundant food 
might easily be found. 
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‘* After this a gor was made for 2 
new translation of Bible, and the cor- 
recting of the Psalms in metre: his Majesty 
did urge it earnestly, and with many rea- 
sons did persuade the undertaking of the 
work, shewing the necessity and the profit 
of it, and what glory the ——s ere- 
of should bring to this Church: speaking 
of the necessity, he did mention sundry 
—_ in the common translation, and 
e it seem that he was no less conver- 
sant in the Scripture than they whose pro- 
fession it was ; and when he came to speak 
of the Psalms, did recite whole verses of the 
same, shewing both the faults of the metre 
and the di from the text. It was 
the joy of all that were present to hear it, 
and bred not little admiration in the whele 
Assembly, who approving the motion, did 
recommend the translation to such of their 
Brethren as were most skilled in the Lan- 
guages, and the revising of the Psalms par- 
ticularly to Mr Robert Pont; but nothi 
was done in the one or the other: yet di 
not the King let this his intention fall to 
the ground, but after his happy coming to 
the Crown of England, set the most learned 
divines of that Church, a work for the Tran- 
slation of the Bible; which, with great 
pains and the singular profit of the Church, 
they perfected. The revising of the Psalms 
he made his own labor, and, at such hours 
as he might spare from the publick cares, 
went through a number of them, &c.—Bp. 
Spotswood’s History, edition, Lond. 1677, 


p» 466. 


When the Assembly appointed Mr 
Pont to this task, they no doubt had 
some regard to his services on the same 
subject at a former time. What was 
the cause of this project ending with 
its proposal, we are uninformed. Mr 
Pont, either at his advanced age was 
prevented by indisposition from exe- 
cuting what was intended, or he had 
considered any material revision to be 
unnecessary. Of his merits as a poet 
(with exception of a few straggling 
lines in some of his works), we are left 
to judge merely from the Psalms 
which carry his initials as the tran- 
slator. Of these we have already 
spoken, and, with the following ani- 
mated lines, which form. a sort of 
chorus to the 80th, we shall extract 
the 76th psalm as a specimen of his 
poetical talents. 

**O Lord God of Armies, our Strength and 
our stay, 

Returne and restore vs, without more delay : 

And let shine on vs—thy countenance cleare : 

So shall we be safe—and shrinke for no feare. 

Some curious particulars of Pont’s 
life are to be found in Dr M‘Crie’s 
Life of Knox (vol. ii. p. 349), a work 
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which stands not in need of our eom- 
mendation, else it should be heartily 


given. 


In Iurie land God is well knowne, 
In Israel great is his name : 

He chose out Salem for his owne, 
His Tabernacle of great fame, 
Therein to rayse : and mount Sion 
To make his habitation, 

And residence within the same. 


There did he break the bowmen’s shafts, 
Their fyrie dartes so swift of flight, 

Their sheilds, their swords, andall their crafts 
Of weir when they were boun to fight. 
More excellent and more mightie, 

Art thou therefore than Mountaines hie 

Of ravenous wolues, without all right. 


The stout hearted were made a pray, 

A sudden sleep did them confound : 
And all the strong men in that fraye 
Their feble hands they haue not found. 
At thy rebuke, O Iacob’s God, 

Horses with Chariots ouertrod, 

As with dead sleep were cast to ground. 


Fearefull art thou, (O Lord our guyde) 

Yea, thou alone: and who is he 

That in thy presence may abyde, 

If once thine anger kindled be ! 

Thou makest men — panen yng 
The judgments just : the earth for feare 

Skilled with silence then we se. 


When thou, O Lord, beginst-to rise 
Sentence to giue as Iudge of all : 
And in the earth dost en se, 
To ridde the humble out of thrall : 
Certes, the rage of mortall men, 
Shall be thy praise: the remnant then 
Of their furie thou bindst withall. 
Vow and performe your vowes therefore, 
Vnto the Lord your God, all ye 
That round about him dwell ; adore 
This fearfull one with offrings free. 
Which may cut of at his vintage, 
The breath of Princes in their rage, 
To earthlie Kings fearfull is he. 

The Conclusion. 
To God alone of michtis most, 
Be loud praise, gloir, and dignitie ; 
The Father, Sonne, and holie Ghost, 
Three in Divinitie : 
As ay has bene in tymes before, 
Is now, and shalbe euermore, 
Throu sea and land in ilk degre.” 

During the period while this ver- 
sion continued to be used in our coun- 
try, many Scotish poets, besides those 
already mentioned, have left us so 
much as informs us that their at- 
tention had been directed to the cul- 
tivation of sacred poetry. Of these 
we cannot at present take full notice, 
but shall mention some of them whose 
labours on the Psalmody still remain. 
The name of King James stands first. 
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(My 
In his well-known volume, publi 

in his youth, entitled, “ A ns. 
of a Prentise in the Divine Art 
Poesie. Imprinted at Edinburgh, 5 
Thomas Vautroullier, 1584, 4to, ig 4 
paraphrase of the civ. psalme translat. 
ed out of Tremellivs. Though this 
rare volume has of late been rendered 
more accessible by the late reprint 
edited by the author of “ Childe Al. 
arique,” (by the way, why are his Ma 
jesty’s Poetical Exercises of 1591 thug 
long of making their appearance after 
being. promised to the world by the 
same excellent and accomplished Edi. 
tor?) we shall give the first two stan. 
zas, in order to compare his Majesty's 
youthful essay with the same passage a 
attempted by another eminent Scotish 
Poet a few years after. 


** O Lord inspyre my spreit and pen 


praise 

Thy name, whose greatnes far all: 

That syne, I may thy gloir and honour blaise, 

Which — the ouer: about the lykea 
wi 

The light remainis. 
and call, 

Made Heauens lyke courtenis for to spre 
abreid, 

Who bowed the waters so, as serve they shall 

For cristall syilring over thy house to gléid, 


Who walks vpon the wings of restles winds 
Who of the clouds his chariot made, euen he, 
Who in his present still the spreits doeth find, 
Ay ready to fulfill ilk just decrie 

Of his, whose seruants fyre and flammis 

they be. 

Who set the earth on her foundations sure, 
So as her brangling none shall euer see+ 
Who at thy charge the deip vpon her bure.” 


So much for his Majesty at present; 
we shall ere long have occasion agaia 
to speak of him and his paraphrase of 
the Psalms. The rival specimen is # 
follows : 


“* My Soule praise thou Iehouah’s hole 
Name, 
For he is great, and of exceeding Mi : 


Who, cloth’d withGloriec, Maiestie,and Fame, 
And couered with the garments of nee 


O thow, whose charge 


Theazure Heauen doth likea Courtaine 
And in the depths his chalmer beames 
layd. 
The clouds he makes his chariot to be; 
On them he wheeles the christall skies about, 
And on the wings of olus, doth Hee ~ 
At pleasour walke ; and sends his Angels out 
Swift Heraulds that doe execute his will, © 
His word the Heauens with firie lightnings 


fill.” 
We are induced to give two othe 


stanzas of this beautiful ode. 
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« All liuing things, O Lord, doe wait on thee, 
Thatin due season thou mayst giue them food, 
And thou vnfolds thy liberall hands most free, 
And giues them euerie thing may doe them 


‘Thy blessings thou so plenteouslie distills, 
* That their aboundance all things breath- 
ing fills. ~ 
But if thy face thou. doe withdraw in wrath, 
Thy creatures all then languish, grieue, and 
| erie tak their breath 
Or if thou angrie take away reath, 
They perish straight and into dust returne : 
But when thy Sprite thou sends them to 
renew, 
‘eis >< ce, , Earth regaines her 
ue.”” 
A Paraphrase of the civ. Psalme, by David 
| Mvrray. “Edinburgh, printed by Andro 
Hart, 1615, 4to.] 


There was a little volume, which 
comes within our notice, printed at 
this time, now of rare occurrence, with 
this title: “‘ The Mindes Melodie. 
Contayning certayne Psalmes, of the 
Kinglie Prophete Dauid, applyed to 
a new pleasant tune, verie comfort- 
able to euerie one that is rightlie 
acquainted therewith. Edinbvrgh, 


. printed be Robert Charteris, 1605,” 


8vo. These certain Psalmes are four- 
teen in number ; but the ‘‘ new plea- 
sant tune” spoken of, is as uncertain 
as the name of the author. 

This recalls to our mind the cu- 
rious: notice, in the foresaid paper, 
respecting the gratuitous offer made 
by Montgomery and other Poets, to 
versify the Psalms anew. We wish 
this information had been more par- 
ticular. -The time when, and the 
names of the Poets who concurred 
with him in making this offer, are 
equally unknown. The few Psalms 

are known to exist by Mont- 
gomery, are composed to peculiar 
tunes, evidently in imitation of the 
Wedderburns, whose godly hymns 
and verses were adapted to the mea- 
sures of “‘ prophaine sangis.” Thus 
the first Psalm is to the tune of ** The 
Solsequium,” and the “ 2 psal. to the 
Tone of In thro the To.” As some of 
these Psalms are preserved in the Ban- 
hatyne MS., a volume written in 1568, 
it carries the period of their camposi- 
sion farther back than is generally 
supposed. Only the Ist and 23d 

8 have yet been printed; these 
are generally found along with Mont- 
anerty well-known and admired al- 

_ poem, The Cherrie and the 


Vox, III. 
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We had intended in this place to 
bring forward some anecdotes, and 
make a few observations on the state 
of sacred music in our country after 
the Reformation, but find it will be 
necessary to defer doing so to some 
future Number, as already, we fear, 
we have greatly exceeded all reason- 
able bounds; so that the following 
words of the poet may in earnest be 
applied to us, both by the reader 
and editor, 

** Jam lector queriturque, deficitque, 
Jam libearius hoe éin dicit ! . 
Ohe jam satis est, ohe libelle—MarTIAL. 


(To be continued. ) 


oe 


LETTER FROM ANDREW FAIRSERVICE, 
JUN. TO DOCTOR NICOL JARYIE. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, 


ALLow me to congratulate you on the 
successful termination of your remon- 
strances regarding the abuses in the 
management of the University Library. 
Your spirited epistle, which appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine a few months 
ago, put the good folks of the College 
into a state of violent fermentation, 
and created a strong and universal 
interest in this town. The public has 
ever since been standing on the tiptoe 
of expectation, looking either for a 
reply from the able pen of some of 
the writing Professors, or for their 
silent acquiescence in the justice of 
your remarks, testified by the removal 
of the grievances libelled, and by the 
adoption of the measures recommended 
by Dr Nicol Jarvie. The frequent 
appearance of John Maclaughlan, pa- 
rading the courts with his mace, and 
gown, and solemn visage,—the busy 
bustling looks of the Professors,—a 
report from Archie Cameron’s, that 
the Faculty had been sitting, during 
several successive days, to a late hour, 
in deep divan,—all these circumstances 
were well known in the town, and 
portended that something was in the 
wind. At last our anxious curiosity 
has been satisfied. Your exertions 
have been crowned with their merited 
success. The professors have at last 
unbolted the doors of the library, that 
the students may enter in. Thanks 
to your spirited and patriotic media- 


tion. 
2A 
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We are indebted to you, Sir, for 
having fought and conquered in our 
cause. There is now no Student, even 
the son of the most humble parents, 
who can plead the want of opportunity 
as an excuse for his ignorance. 

Having deposited the small sum of 
five shillings (the price of subscription 
fixed by the wisdom of the Faculty), 
I now enjoy, in common with my 
fellow-students, the unspeakable be- 
nefit of free access to the fountain of 
knowledge in these parts,—of sharing, 
in company with the professors and 
their families, a benefit which all of 
us agree in estimating at a very high 
rate. I liave already, Sir, (thanks to 
your manly exertions,) luxuriated in 
the pages of the Poet of Order,—tra- 
velled the Low Countries with your 
friend the facetious Professor Muir- 
head, sucking in the ineffable waggery 
of his jokes,—and tuned my voice to 
the expression of all those high, he- 
roic feelings, those most divine affla- 
tus, which characterise and adorn tlie 
poetry of our British Tyrtaeuws. Mis- 
take me not. I mention not these par- 
ticulars from any feeling of vanity (at 
which I spurn), but by way of reply to 
an accusation frequently brought for- 
ward by the worthy but mistaken pro- 
fessors, viz. “‘ That it is useless to 
open the library to the students, be- 
cause they read nothing but the trash.” 

When my friend, Professor 
gave me the account of the new decree 
of the Faculty touching the library, 
my heart first beat with gratitude to 
you, who had the glory of being prime 
mover in 2 business so powerfully af- 
fecting the state of letters in this part 
of Scotland. Sir, you stand deservedly 
at the top of your profession in this 
place, and are equally distinguished 
above the herd of practitioners, by the 
depth aud extent of your information, 
as by your skill in the praetice of 
physic. But, Sir, I believe you now 
stand higher than you ever did before ; 
and however much you may be envied 
and calumniated by scurvy wits (for 
scribes must scribble, and genius must 
pay its tax), be not diseouraged. Pur- 
sue the same course which you have 
begun, and you will never cease to 
have the noble-spirited and the good 
to love and admire you. 

There is another individual who has 
exerted himself with zeal like yours in 
defending the cause of the students. 
His name I cannot pass over in silence. 
Need I mention that of the represen- 
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[May 
tative of the illustrious Millar. He, 
as you well know, had always been 
incensed against the abettors of the 
system of depriving the students of 
their just rights, and he dexterously 
took advantage of the tide of popular 
opinion, excited by your letter; and 
which, in a country like ours, must, 
ever in the long-run, bear down al} 
the obstacles which the selfishness and 
barbarity of individuals, or of bodies 
of men, may raise in opposition to what 
is ealeulated to cherish the spirit of 
free ge ng | and of literary enthusi- 
asm. By his prudence and zeal he 
has brought about that revolution, 
which you, and all of us, had so much 
at heart. He has, in one word, a 
proved himself worthy of that truly 
great man, whose blood flows in his 
veins ; and I trust that we shall never 
fail to pay our humble tribute of re. 
spect and gratitude to one who has 
fought and conquered in our cause. 

I trust that the victory now gained 
is the earnest of great things yet to 
come,—the earnest of more liberality 
in the general management of Univer 
sity concerns on the part of the Pro- 
fessors, and of a more watchful -eyé 
on the part of the Students, and of 
more spirited opposition from them td 
every semblance of eneroachment or 
their rights. The Students: (if they 
are not stark-blind), must now per 
ceive, that although deprived of many 
of those privileges in which they were 
vested by the founder of the college, 
still, in the present day, if they have 
one soul and one mind, nothing detri- 
mental te their interests can be firmly 
established. The Professors, although 
living within walls of their own— 
breathing an atmosphere of their own 
—exercising a jurisdiction of their 
own—enjoying funds of their own— 
writing books of their own—although 
possessing all the essentials’ of a dis 
tinct and chartered community, ate 
still amenable to the tribunal of pub 
lic opinion. ) 

Rumours are afloat at present with 
respect to certain intended innova 
tions as to the college garden. The 
same hand, I feel convinced, which 
has opened the library, will pre 
vent the field of recreation from be- 
ing converted into a suburb of soap- 
works and cotton-mills. When yot 
are so near its site, may I hope that 
you will perhaps vouehsafe a single 
visit, en passant, to the Hunterian Mu 
seum. Adieu! sir; there has nob 
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heen a single society supper this spring, 
at which a bumper has not been dedi- 
cated to “ our CuamPion Dr Jar- 
vir.” I remain your much obliged 
servant, 

ANDREW FaIRSERVICE. 


Dreepdaily, May 1818. 


— 


LETTER FROM A FRIEND OF MRS 
GRANT, 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue attack on Mrs Grant's literary 
character in the Glasgow Chronicle, 
and the defence in your Magazine, are 
calculated to give a degree of painful 
publicity to the name of an individual 
who has for some time past withdrawn 
from public notice. 

It may be satisfactory to her friends 
at a distance to know, that her per- 
sonal character was no way implicated 
in this attack. It was merely a blun- 
dering attempt at discovery in the 
Terra Incognita of Literature. The 
Chronicler had first attacked the 
*‘ Tales of my Landlord,” in a most 
acrimonious criticism, and then, with 
all the certainty of self-conceit, as- 
sured the public that the lady in 
question had all the demerit of their 
imputed impiety and indecency. 

Such charges that lady should never 
have thought of repelling, considering 
them as equally unfounded in them- 
selves and inapplicable to her. Fear- 
ing, however, that entire silence might 
be considered as acquiescence, and 
disdaining, even from folly and ig- 
norance, credit for a performunce so 
greatly above her powers, she refuted 
the assertion in strong terms. 

The Chronicle still continued the 
complimentary process of filling daily 
columns with specimens from Mrs 
Grant’s writings, opposed to parallel 
columns from ‘‘ The great unknown,” 
to shew that there was a “ river in 
Macedon, and a river in Monmouth, 
and, doubtless, salmon in both.” Cap- 
tain Fluellin, however, will be allowed 
by all good judges of geography and 
literature, to have produced a more 
happy and complete resemblance than 
the Chronicler. The reflections on 
her acknowledged writings are easily 
forgiven, and the friends of the object 
of all this criticism will be pleased to 
know, that it is only in the character 
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of an author that she has been the 
subject of the critic’s animadversions. 
To make this point clear is the in- 
tention of the friend who thus at once 
puts an end to the mystery implied in 
a defence which leaves the nature of 
the attack unexplained. A Lapy. 
Edinburgh, 12th May 1818, 





Note by the Editor. 


The above was handed to us by a 
lady who is in habits of intimate 
friendship with the distinguished 
person, a wanton attack upon whose 
character gave rise to the statement 
which it has been her wish to ex- 
plain. The delicate expressions un- 
der which she has veiled her indigna- 
tion, cannot prevent our readers from 
perceiving what the nature of the 
assault on Mrs Grant’s character really 
was. It is true, as our correspondent 
says, that the literary character alone 
of her friend was professedly the ob- 
ject of the Glasgow critic’s animadver- 
sions. But those who have perused his 
tedious and vulgar paragraphs on the 
subject in question (which we ourselves 
have this day done for the first time), 
will have no difficulty in observing, that 
the blow aimed apparently at the au- 
thoress alone, was in fact insidiously in- 
tended to fall also upon the lady. We 
have neither leisure nor inclination to 
enter at present into the minutie of 
this deservedly obscure controversy. 
There are not many papers in Scot- 
land which make any pretence to liter- 
ary character at all. A few exceptions, 
and one or two happy ones, may be 
found. The Glasgow Chronicle is not 
one of these. It seems to be a paper 
conducted on principles not widely dif- 
ferent from those of the lowest engines 
of the mob-party in London. It is 
a humble provincial imitation of the 
Statesman, proceeding upon the absurd 
mistake, that a small town, abounding 
in intelligence, where every body is 
known to every body, and every scandal 
is at once searched to the bottom, can 
possibly be a fit place for the same 

oolish misrepresentations, and the 
same malicious virulencies, which are 
found so well adapted to the endless 
crowds and tumults of an overgrown 
capital. Like those of its prototype, its 
criticisms are full of all manner of affec- 
tation, ignorance, and insolence. To be 
a good or great man in any depart- 
ment, is sufficient to draw upon your 
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vn the oa - these pra ro 
They may sell a few more copies of their 
journal chan they would aaerwine do, 
by means of their personalities. But we 
suppose, after all, their success is not 
great, as there are few places so devoid 
of all taste or feeling, as to swallow 
mere malevolence and vulgarity, un- 
sweetened by the smallest admixture 
either of wit, humour, or sense. We 
shall have an opportunity of returning 
to this subject at considerable length, 
in an Essay which we hope soon to lay 
before our readers, “‘ On the Histor 

and Principles of the present Scottis 


Newspapers.” Epitor. 


oe 


ON SOME POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN 
WALES. 


MR EDITOR, 
Lot ne ae superstitions of the Scotch 
Highlanders have been often and ably 
treated of,—and many are the singu- 
lar and striking stories on record, il- 
lustrative of their imaginative charac- 
ter. In Wales, the popular supersti- 
tious creed cannot but be poetical, and 
probably similar, in many striking 
ints, to that of Albyn. I am but 
ittle conversant with the history of 
the Welsh, and am unable to supply 
you with much authentic information 
on the subject of their popular super- 
Stitions ; but now I venture to throw 
out a hint to the zealous natives of the 
Principality, that some detailed philo- 
sophical account of their ghosts, spirits, 
demons, fairies,'&c. could not but par- 
ticipate of deep and universal interest. 
I lately laid my hands upon a curi- 
ous enough little book, entitled, “ A 
Relation of Apparitions of Spirits, in 
the County of Monmouth, and the 
Principality of Wales ;” By the late 
Rev. Edmund Jones of the Tranch.— 
The worthy Divine maintains, in a 
prefatory Vindication of his Treatise, 
“‘ That they are chiefly women, and 
men of weak womanish understand- 
ing, who chiefly speak against the ac- 
count of spirits and apparitions. In 
some women it comes from a certain 
proud fineness, excessive delicacy, and 
a superfine disposition, which cannot 
bear to be disturbed with what is 
strange and disagreeable to a vain 
mind. But why should the daughters 
of mother Eve be so averse to hear of 
the adversary Satan, with whom she 


(May 
first conversed, and whom she first 
believed, and was deceived by him ?” 
With the Rev. Edmund Jones, 4 
disbelief in ghosts is equivalent to 9 
disbelief of immortality, and all incre. 
dulous persons are by him uniformly 
called Sadducees. He has collected 
t number of well-authenticated 
ghost-stories to overwhelm the Saddu. 
cees with confusion, more particularly 
those who aré such thorough-paced 
infidels as to despise, not only corpse. 
candles and Kyhirraeths, but itinerant 
preachers and baptist meetings. Yet 
I suspect, tliat in his work, silly, and 
absurd, and ill arranged as it is, we can 
discern the leading features of the 
Welsh supexstitions. As Mr Jones’ 
book. is circulated only among the low- 
er orders of his own countrymen ; as 
few copies of it have ever penetrated 
into England, and probably none at all 
into Scotland, I have thought that 
few selections from a work so little 
known, may perhaps amuse many of 
your readers more than any original 
dissertations with which I could have 
favoured them. Perhaps, too, they 
may be the means of directing the at- 
tention of your more learned contribu- 
tors to a new field of inquiry, alike in- 
teresting to the philosopher and the 
antiquarian, as to those who seek, in 
their reading, for nothing more than 
amusement, I have classed my extracts 
under different heads. In Mr Jones’ 


book no attempt at any sort of arrange-- 


ment is made. The fears with which 
his mind was agitated, were too power- 
ful to leave him either power or wish 
to distinguish dogs of hell from fairies, 
or demons from witches. 





I.— Witch Stories. 

‘* At one time two gypsies came to the 
house of Lewis Thomas, son of Mr Tho- 
mas Lewis of Lanharan in Glamorgan- 
shire, when he was not at home, and oye 
his wife by herself, began to be bold 
very importunate for this and that which 
they wanted; but she having an aversion 
for those kind of people, commanded them 
to be gone, which they refused to do, till 
she took down a stick and threatening to 
beat them (being a strong courageous wo- 
man), at which the gypsies went away mut- 
tering and threatening revenge. Some 
night after, they heard like a bowl rolling 
above stairs, from the upper end of the 
chamber to the middle of the room 

ing a while—then rowling down to the 
‘oot of the stairs; upon which Lewis Tho- 
mas said to his wite, ‘I believe the 
gypsey is come to give thee a visit.” Next 
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niorning when she arose, she saw on the 
floor the print of a bare foot without a toe, 
dipped in soot ! and gone from the foot of 
the stair toward the door! The next day 


when they went to churn, the cream soon 
began to as if it was turning to butter, 
put it did not, though they churned much ; 
they at len, poured it into a vessel, where, 
after it had stayed some time, came a thick 
slimy cream above, and underneath it was 
water coloured with a little milk. They 
poiled the cream, having a notion it would 
torment the witch, and they were no more 
disturbed that way.” 

“ About the end of the sixth century, 
there lived in the valley of Sirhowy, in this 

ish, David Ziles, an honest substantial 

er; his house was often troubled by 
night with witches, who were very mischiev- 
ous, d ing the milk, &c. In process of 
time, Hopkin David, a — by trade a 
turner, came there to work : one night when 
he was there, those witches made a distur- 
bance, which he supposed was moving his 
tools; he rose from bed and went down 
stairs, there he saw them like so many cats, 
and knowing what they were, spoke to them, 
and asked one, * Who art thou, and what 
is thy name?’ to which she answered, 
¢ Ellor-Sir-Gare,’ (Carmarthenshire Elenor). 
He then asked another, ‘ Who art thou ?” 
the answer was, ‘ Mawd Anghyvion,’ (Un- 
righteous Mawd) ; and the other answered, 
‘ Isbel Anonest,’ (Unjust Jesebel) ; to which 
he answered, * Unjust is thy work in med- 
ling with my tools.’ He severely reproved 
and threatened them. As they betrayed 
themselves, and knew they were in danger of 
punishment, they did not trouble the house 
afterwards. This good the honest quaker 
did to an innocent honest family.” 

** Llanhyddel mountain was formerly 
much talked of, and still remembered con- 
cerning an apparition which led many peo- 
ple astray both by day and by night, upon 
this mountain. The apparition was the 
resemblance of a poor old woman, with 
an oblong four-cornered hat, ash-coloured 
clothes, her apron thrown across her shoul- 
der, with a pot or wooden can in her hand, 
such as poor people carry to fetch milk with, 
always going before them, sometimes crying 
out wow up. Whoever saw this appari- 
tion, whether by night or in a misty day, 
though weil acquainted with the road, they 
would be sure to lose their way ; for the road 
appeared quite different to what it really 
was; and so far sometimes the fascination 
was, that they thought they were going to 
their journey’s end when they were really 
pring the contrary way. Sometimes they 

her cry wow uP, when they did not 
see her. Sometimes, when they went out 
by night to fetch coal, water, &c. they 
would hear the cry very near them, and 
presently would hear it afar off, as if it was 
on the opposite mountain, in the parish of 
Aberystruth, and sometimes passing by their 
cars. The people have it by tradition, that 
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it was the spirit of one Juan White, who 
lived, time out of mind, in these parts, and 
was thought to be a witch; because the 
mountain was not haunted with her appari- 
tion until after her death. When people 
first lost their way, and saw her, they thought 
it was a real woman which knew the way ; 
they were glad to see her, and endeavoured 
to overtake her to inquire about the way ; 
but they could never overtake her, neither 
would she ever look back to see them ; so 
that they never saw her face.” 





II.— Stories of Ghosts, Evil Spirits, 
ons, &c. 


‘* John Jenkins, a poor man, who lived 
near Abertilery, hanged himself in_an hay- 
loft ; his sister presently after perceived him 
hanging, she cried out with a loud voice ; 
upon which Jeremiah James, who lived in 
Abertilery-house, looking towards the place 
where John Jenkins lived, saw the resem- 
blance of a man coming from the hay-loft, 
and violently turning upwards and down- 
wards topsy-turvy tow the river ; which 
was a dreadful sight to a serious godly man, 
who saw the ca’ he, and was very im- 
pressing ; for it could be no other but an 
evil spirit going with his prey, the self-mur- 
derer, to hell.” 

** The Parish of Mynydduslwyn.—Some 
years since, John, the son of Watkin Elias 
Jones, a substantial man of this parish, af- 
ter his father’s death, ploughing in a field, 
when the oxen rested, sent the lad which 
drove the oxen to fetch something which he 
wanted, and before the lad came back, he 
saw @ cloud coming across the field towards 
him, which came to him, and shadowed the 
sun from him; and out of the cloud came 
a voice to him, which asked him, which of 
these three diseases he would chuse to die 
of,—the fever, the dropsy, or the consump- 
tion, for one of them he must chuse in or- 
der to his end. He said he would rather 
die of the consumption. He let the lad go 
home with the oxen, and finding himself 
inclined to sleep, he laid down and slept ; 
when he awoke ‘ was indisposed, and fell 
by di into the consumption whereof he 
died ; yet he lived more than a year after he 
had seen the apparition in the cloud, and 
heard the supernatural voice out of it. Some 
say that he saw the similitude of a venerable 
old man in the cloud king to him, and 
I believe it was so, and that it was the dis- 
embodied Spirit of some good man, likely 
one of his ancestors, and not an angel ; for 
angels do not ap like old men, nor is it 
proper they should, because there is no de- 
cay in them as in men subject to mortality.” 

‘* Mary M. living near Crumlin Bridge, 
and standing on the Bridge one evening, 
heard a weak voice like a person in distress 
going up the river, saying, O Duw beth y 
wnat fi? O Duw beth y wnaf fi?—(O God 
what shall I do ? O God what shall I do ?) 
At first she thought it a human voice of one 
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in distress; but while she was considering 
to think what the voice was like, a great 
terror seized her suddenly, so that she 
thought her hair moved, and she could nei- 
ther move forward or backward from the 
place where she stood ; but seeing her ccus- 
in standing in the yard belonging to the 
house near the bridge, with great difficulty 
called her,—who also had heard the lament- 
able voice, and came to her; when she 
came to the house she fainted. The voice 
which she heard was most probably the 
voice of some disembodied spirit, who had 
lived and died in sin, and felt the wrath of 
God for it; which will make all impenitent 
sinners cry at last!” 

** The Parish of Bedwas.—Mr Henry 
Lewelin having been sent to Samuel Davies 
of Ysirad Defodoc parish, in Glamorgan- 
shire, to fetch a load of books, viz. Bibles, 
Testaments, Watts’ Psalms, Hymns, and 
Songs for children, and coming home by 
night, towards Mynydduslwyn, having just 
passed by Clwyd yr Helygen* ale-house, 
and being in a dry fair part of the lane, the 
mare which he rode stood still, and would 

no farther, but drew backward; and 
peat he could see a living thing round 
ike a bowl, rolling from the right hand to 
the left, crossing the lane, moving some- 
times slow, and sometimes very swift, swift- 
er than a bird could fly, though it had nei- 
ther wings nor feet ; altering also its size. 
It appeared three times lesser one time than 
another ; it appeared least when near him, 
and seemed to roll towards the mare’s belly. 
The mare then would go forward, but he 
stopped her to see more carefully what it 
was. He stayed, as he thought, about three 
minutes, to look at it; but fearing to see a 
worse sight, thought it time to speak to it, 
and said, * What seekest thou, thou foul 
thing ? In the name of the Lord Jesus go 
away ;'"—and by speaking this, it vanished, 
as if it sunk in the ground near the mare’s 
feet. It appeared to be of a redish colour 
with a mixture of an ash colour.” 

** In Denbighshire.—The Rev. Mr Tho- 
mas Baddy, who lived in Denbigh town, 
and was a dissenting mjnister in that place, 
went into his study one night, and while he 
was reading or writing, he heard some one be- 
hind him laughing and grinning athim, which 
made him stop a little. It came again, and 
there he wrote on a piece of paper, that devil 
wounding scripture, 1 John jii. ‘ For this 
was the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil,’ and 
held it backwards towards him, and the 
laughing ceased for ever ; for it was a mel- 
ancholy word to a scoffing devil, and enough 





‘© * Near Clwyd yr Helygen, in times past, 
and near the place where the apparition was 
en, the Lord’s day was greatly profaned. 
t may be, also, the adversary was angry at 
the good books and the bringer of them ; 
for it knew what burden the mare carried.” 
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to damp him. It would have damped him 


yet more, if he had shewn him James ii. 19, 


* The devils believe and tremble.’ But he 
had enough for one time.” 

“* In Cardiganshire.—The circumstance 
which I am going to relate 1s concerning Sir 
David Llwyd, who lived near Yoepythi. 
Ystwyth, in this county, who was a curate, 
likely of that church, and a physician ; but 
being known to deal in the magic art, he 
was turned out of the curacy, and obliged to 
live by practising physic :—There was oneg 
a tailor, a profane mun, and a great 
ard, who having been to a fair, and comi 
home drunk, met a certain man on horse. 
back, who asked him if he was a tailor? He 
said he was. The man on horseback asked 
him if he would make clothes for him? He 
said he would, and received a piece of cloth, 
with a charge to be sure to be at home on 
such a day, and such an hour, to take his 
measure. The tailor said he would. Al. 
though he was drunk, he observed this per. 
son’s feet was not like a man’s, but li 
herses’ feet; angi some other circumstances 
which made him concerned; the more he 
considered it, his fear increased, thinking it 
was not a man, but something belonging to 
the devil ; he being in great fear about the 
matter, went to Sir David to ask his opinion 
about it, from whom he received the follow. 
ing advice:—To delay the measuring of 
him as much as possible, and not to stand 
before but behind him ; he bid him be sure 
to be at home the time appointed, and that 
he (Sir David) would come to meet him that 
time. The supposed man came, and the 
tailor, in great fear, began to measure him, 
at the same time fearing he was something 
not good ; and according to the advice giv- 
en him, delayed measuring him, pretendi 
that he wanted this and that thing: at 
the supposed man said to him, thou art very 
long about it, and why standest thou behind 
my back ? why dost thou not come before 
me? The tailor being in greater fear, thought 
every minute a long time, expecting Sit 
David to come according to his promise; 
accordingly he came, and having looked on 
the strange man who was come to be meas 
ured, said to him, What is your busines 
here ? Go away ; and he went away. This 
the tailor told to all who inquired about it, 
and it passed through the country.” ' 





III.— Stories of Fairies. 


“ W. E. of Hafodafel, going a journey 
upon the Beacon Mountain, very early in 
the morning, passed by the P sean likeness 
of a coal race, where really there was none; 
there he saw many people very busy ; some 
cutting the coal, some carrying it to fill 
the sacks, some rising the loads upon the 
horses’ backs, &c. ‘This was the agency of 
the fairies upon his visive faculty, and it 
was a wonderful extra-natural thing, an 
made a considerable impression upon his 
mind. He was of undoubted veracity} 
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mati in the world,—and above telling 
an untruth. The power of spirits, both 
and bad, is very great, not having the 
weight of bodies to mcumber and hinder 
their agility.” ; 
« W. L. M. told me, that going upon an 
errand by night, from the house of Jane 
Edmund of Abertilery, he heard like the 
voice of many persons speaking one to the 
other, at some distance from him ; he again 
listened attentively, then he heard like the 
falling of a tree, which seemed to break 
other trees as it fell; he then heard a weak 
voice, like the voice of a n in pain and 
misery, which frighten him much, and 
revented him proceeding on his journey. 
ose were fairies which spoke in his hear- 
ing, and they doubtless spoke about his 
death, and imitated the moan which he 
made, when some time after he fell from off 
atree, which proved his death. This ac- 
count, previous to his‘death, he gave me 
himself. He was a man much alienated 
from the life of God, though surrounded 
with the means of knowledge and grace ; 
but there was no cause to question the vera- 
city of his relation.” 

“ The Parish of Bedwellty.—From un- 
der the hand of the Rev. Mr Roger Rogers, 
born and bred in this parish, I have the fol- 
lowing remarkable relation: A veryremarka- 
ble and odd sight was seen im July 1760, ac- 
knowledged and confessed by several credi- 
ble eye-witnesses of the same, i. e. by Lewis 
Thomas Jenkin’s two daughters, virtuous 
and geod young women (their father a good 
man and substantial freeholder), his man- 
servant, his maid-servant, Elizabeth David, 
a neighbour and tenant of the said Lewis 
Thomas, and Edmund Roger, a neighbour ; 
who were all making hay im a field called 
Y Weirglod Fawr Dafolog. The first 
sight they saw was the resemblance of an 
innumerable flock of sheep over a hill, call- 
ed Cefen Rhychdir, opposite the place where 
the spectators stood, about a quarter of a 
mile distant from them. Soon after they 
saw them go up to a place called Cefen 
Rhychdir ucha, about half a mile distant 
from them, aud then they went out of their 
sight, as if they vanished in the air. About 
half an hour before sunset they saw them all 
again ; ‘but all did not see them in the same 
manner ; they saw them in different forms. 
Two of these persons-saw them like sheep, 
some saw them like gray-hounds, some like 
swine, and some like naked infants : they 
appeared in the shade of the mountain be- 
tween them and the sun. The first sight 
was as if they rose up out of the earth.— 
This was a notable appearance of the fairies 
seen by credible witnesses. The sons of in- 
fidelity are very unreasonable not to be- 
lieve the testimonies of so many witnesses 
of the being of spirits.” 

“ E. T. travelling by night over Bedzwell- 
fy mountain, towards the valley of Ebwy 
Fawr,’ where his house and estate were, 
within the parish of Aberystruth, saw. the 
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Fairies on each side of him, some dancing. 
He also heard the sound of a bugle-horn, 
like persons hunting ; he then began to be 
afraid ; but recollecting his having’ heard— 
that if any person should — to see any 
fairies, if they draw out their knife they 
will vanish directly ; he did so, and he saw 
them no more. This the old gentleman 
seriously related to me. He was a sober 
man, and of such strict veracity, that E 
heard him confess a truth against himself, 
when he was like to suffer loss for an im- 
prudent step; and though he was persuad- 
ed by some not to do it, yet he would per- 
sist m telling the truth, though it was to 
his own hurt.” 

** The Parish of Llanhyddel.—Rees John 
Rosser, born at Hen-dy in this parish, a 
very religious young man, on going very 
early in the morning to feed the oxen, at a 
barn called Ysgybor y lann, and having fed 
the oxen, he lay himself upon the hay to 
rest. While he lay there he heard like the 
sound of music coming near the barn ; pre- 
sently a large company came in the barn 
with stripped clothes, some appearing more 
gay than others, and there danced at their 
music. He lay there as quiet as he could, 
thinking they would not see him, but in 
vain ; for one of them, a woman, appearing 
better than the rest, brought him a stripped 
cushion with four tassels, one at each cor- 
ner of it, to put under his head. After 
some time the cock crew at the house ‘of 
Blaen y Coome hard by, upon which they 
appeared as if they were either surprised 
or displeased ; the cushion was then has- 
tily taken from under his head, and they 
went away.” 

‘* 'Phis young woman’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam Jenkins, for some time kept a schook 
at Trefethin church, and coming home late 
in the evening, used to see the fairies under 
an oak, within two or three fields from the 
church, between that and Newynidd bridge. 
And one time he went to see the ground 
about the oak, and there was a reddish cir- 
cle upon the grass, such as have been often 
seen under the female oak, called Brenhin-bren 
(King-tree), -wherein they danced. He was 
more apt to see them on Friday evenings 
than any other day of the week. Some say, 
in this country, that Friday is apt to differ 
often from the rest of the week with respect 
to the weather. That wher the rest of the 
days of the week are fair, Friday is apt to 
be rainy or cloudy ;. and when the weather 
foul, Friday is apt to be more fair. If 
there is any thing. in it, I believe it must 
be with large and frequent exceptions, which 
yet may possibly consist with some measure 
of reality in the matter; but of this I am 
no judge, having neglected to make obser- 
vation of the matter.”’ 

““T am now going to relate one of the 
most extraordinary apparitions that ever 
was communicated to me, either by word 
of mouth or by letter, which I received 
from the hand: of a pious young gentleman 
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eye-witness of it :— r 
“* March 24th, 1772. 
“‘ Rev. Sir,—Concerning the apparition 
I saw, I shall relate it as well as I can in 
all its particulars. As far as I can remem- 
ber, it was in the year 1757, in a summer’s 
day about noon, I, with three others, one of 
which was a sister of mine, and the other 
two were sisters. We were playing in a 
field called Kac-kaled, in the parish of Bod- 
vary, in the county of Denbigh, near the 
stile which is next Lanelwyd house, where 
we ived a company of dancers in the 
middle of the field, about seventy yards 
from us. We could not tell their num- 
bers because of the swiftness of their mo- 
tions, which seemed to be after the manner 
of Morris-dancers (something uncommonly 
wild in their motions); but after looking 
some time we came to guess that their num- 
ber might be about fifteen or sixteen. They 
were clothed in red, like soldiers, with red 
handkerchiefs spotted with yellow about 
their heads. eA oe SP ome 
bigger than we, but of a appear- 
ance. Upon this we reasoned together what 
they might be, whence they came, and what 
they were about. Presently we saw one of 
them coming away from the company in a 
ing pace. Upon seeing this we began 
to be afraid and ran to the stile. Barbara 
Jones went over the stile first, next her sis- 
ter, next to that my sister, and last of all 
myself. While I was creeping up the stile, 
my sister staying to help me, I looked back 
Sean pe toes seas 
cried out, my sister cried out, and took 
hold of me under her arm to draw me over ; 
and when my feet were just come over, I 
still crying and looking back, we saw him 
reaching after me, leaning on the stile, but 
did not come over. Away we ran towards 
the ed the e out, and went 
» which might 
be about one hundred and fifty yards of the 
house ; but though we came so soon to see, 
yet we could see nothing of them. He who 
came near us had a grim countenance, a 
wild and somewhat fierce look. He came 
towards us in a slow running pace, but 
with long steps for a little one. His com- 
ion was copper-coloured, which might 
significative of his disposition and con- 
dition ; for they were not , but there- 
fore bad spirits. The f their cruel- 
ty; the black—of their sin and misery ; 
and he looked rather old than young. 
4¢ The dress, the form, the colour, and the 
size 
Of these, dear sir, did me surprise ; 
The open view of them we had all four, 
Their sudden flight, and seeing them no 


more, 

Do still confirm the wonder more and more. 

** Thus far Mr E. W——’s Letter.” 

«* P. W. who lived at the Ship in Pont 

y Pool, and born also in 7' in parish, 

4n honest virtuous woman, w a@ young 
9 


~ 
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them, and was induced to dance with them, 
and she t them unto an empty bam 
to dance. This she did at times both going 
and coming from school for three or four 
years. Though she danced so often with 
them, yet she could never hear the sound 
of their feet, therefore she took off her shoes, 
on os t not make a noise with her 
eet, whi thought was displeasing unto 
them. Some in te house observing her 
without shoes, said, this girl walks without 
shoes to school ; but she did not tell them 
of her adventure with the fairies, 

all had blue and green aprons on. They 
we a small stature, and appeared rather 


IV.—Dogs of Hell. 

One time as Thomas Miles Harry was 
coming home by night from a journey, when 
near Ty yn y Liwyn, saw the resemblance 
of fire, the west side of the river, on his 
left hand ; and leoking towards the moun. 
tain near the rock Tarren y Trwyn, on his 
left hand, all of a sudden saw the fire near 
him on one side, and the a nee of a 
mastiff dog on the other side, at which he 
was exceedingly terrified. The a 
of. asa tam wen 2 mrs Soe 
He called at Ty yn y Liwyn, requesting 
the favour of a person to accompany him 
home. The man of the house being ac- 
quainted with him, sent two of lis servants 
with him home. 

As Thomas Andrew was coming towards 
home one night, with some persons with 
him, he heard, as he thought, the sound of 
hunting : he was afraid it was some 
hunting the sheep, so he hastened on to 
meet and hinder them: he heard them 
coming towards him, though he saw them 
not: when they came near him their voices 
were but small, but increasing as they went 
from him : went down the steep to- 
wards the river Ebwy, dividing between this 
= and Mynyddaslwyn, whereby he 

ew that they were what a ee 
wybir (Sky Dogs), but in the in part 
of won? Cwn-annwan (D of Hell) 
I have heard say that these spiritual hunt 
ing dogs have been heard to pass by the 
eves of several houses before the death of 
some one in the family. Thomas Andrew 
was an honest religious man, who w 
not have told an untruth either for fear or 
for favour. 

“ W. J. was once a Sabbath-breaker at 
Risca Village, where he frequently used #0 
play and visit the ale-houses on the Sab 
bath-day, and there stay till late at nights 
on returning homeward he heard i 
walking ind him, and turning to se 
what it was, he could see the likeness of 8 
man walking by his side; he could not see 





girl going to school, one time seeing the 
dancing in a pleasant ig | 
der a crab-tree, and seeing them child, 
ren much of her own size, and hearing g 
small pleasant music — them, went to 
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his face, and was afraid to look much at it, 
fearing it was an evil Spirit, as it really was; 
therefore he did not wish it good night. 
This dreadful dangerous apparition gene- 
rally walked by the left side of him.» It 
afterwards appeared iike a great mastiff dog, 
which terrified him so much that he knew 
not where he was. After it had gone about 
half-a-mile, it transformed itself into a great 
fire, as large as a small field, and resembled 
the noise which a fire makes in burning 
On Mr D. W. of Pembrokeshire, a reli- 
gious man, and far from fear and supersti- 
tion, gave me the following account :—that 
as he was travelling by himself through a 
field, called the Cot-Moor, where two stones 
are set up, called the Devil’s Nags, at some 
distance from each other, where evil spirits 
are said to haunt and trouble passengers, 
he was thrown over the hedge, and was ne- 
ver well afterwards. Mr W. went with a 
strong fighting mastiff dog with him ; but 
suddenly he saw another mastiff dog com- 
ing towards him. He thought to set his 
own dog at it; but his dog seemed to be 
much frightened, and would not go near it. 
Mr W. then stooped down to take up a 
stone, ——— throw at it ; but suddenly 
there came a fire round it, so that he could 
perceive it had a white tail and a white snip 
down his nose, and saw his teeth grinning at 
him; he then knew it was one of the infernal 
dogs of hell, one of those kind of dogs against 
whom David prayeth in Psal. xxii. 20. * De- 
liver my soul from the power of the dog.’ ” 

“ As R. A. was going to Laugharn 
town one evening, on some business, it 
being late, her mother dissuaded her from 
going, telling her it was late, and that she 
would be benighted ; likely she might be 
terrified by an apparition, which was both 
seen and heard by many, and by her father 
among others, at a place called Pant y 
Madog, which was a pit by the side of the 
lane leading to Laugharn, filled with water, 
and not quite dry in the summer. However, 
she seemed not to be afraid, therefore went 
to Laugharn. On coming back before 
night, (though it was rather dark) she pas- 
sed by the place ; but not without thinking 
of the apparition. But being a little be- 
yond this pit, in a field where there was a 
little rill of water, and just going to pass it, 
having one foot stretched over it, and look- 
ing before her, she saw something like a 
great dog (one of the dogs of hell) coming 
towards her ; being within four or five yards 
of her, it stopped, sat down, and’ set up such 
a scream, so horrible, so loud, and so 
strong, that she thought the earth moved 
under her, with which she fainted, and fell 
down, She did not awake and go to the 
next house, which was but the length of one 
field from the place, until about midnight ; 
having one foot wet in the rill of water 
Which she was going to pass when she saw 
the apparition.” 

“* Before the light of the gospel prevailed, 

Vou. III. 
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there were, in Carmarthenshire and else- 
where, often heard before burials, what by 
some were called Cwn Annwn (dogs of hell), 
by others Cwn bendith eu Mammau (dogs 
of the fairies), and by some Cwnwybir (sky 
dogs). ‘The nearer they were to man, the 
less their voice was—like that of small 
beetles ; and the farther the louder: and 
sometimes like the voice of a great hound 
sounding among them, like that of a blood- 
hound—a deep hollow voice.” 

** One Thomas Phillips of T'relech parish 
heard those spiritual dogs, and the great dog 
sounding among them; and they went in a 
way which no corpse ised to go ; at which he 
wondered, as he knew they used to go only 
in the way in which the corpse was to go. 
Not long after a woman who came from 
another parish, that died at Trelech, was 
carried that way to her own parish church 
to be buried, in the way in which those 
spiritual dogs seemed to hunt.” 

‘* An acquaintance of mine, a man perfect- 
ly firm to tell the truth, being out at night, 
heard a hunting in the air, and as if the 
overtook something which they hunted af- 
ter, and being overtaken made a miserable 
cry among them, and seemed to escapes 
but overtaken again, made the same dis- 
mal cry ; and again escaped, and followed 
after till out of hearing.’ 





V.—Corpse Candles. 


‘© About the latter end of the 16th century, 
and the beginning of the 17th, there lived 
in the valley of Ebwy Fawr, one Walter 
John Harry, belonging to the people called 
Quakers, a harmless honest man, and by 
occupation a farrier, who went to live at 
Ty yn y Fid, in that valley, where one 
Morgan Lewis, a weaver, had lived before 
him, and after his death. had appeared to 
some and troubled the house. One night, 
Walter being in bed with his wife, and 
awake, saw a light come up stairs, and ex- 
pecting to see the » and being some- 
what afraid, though he was naturally a very 
fearless man, strove to awake his wife by 
pinching her, but could not awake her ; 
and seeing the spectre coming with a can- 
dle in his hand, and a white woollen cap 
upon his head, and the dress he always 
wore, resolved to speak to him, and did 
when he came near the bed, and said, 
* Morgan Lewis, why dost thou walk this 
earth ?? To which the apparition gravely 
answered, like one in some distress, ‘ that it 
was because of some bottoms of wool which 
he had hid in the wall of the house, which 
he desired him to take away, and then he 
would trouble them no more.’ And then 
Walter said, ‘ I charge thee, Morgan Lewis, 
in the name of God, that thou trouble my 
house no more ;’ at which he vanished away, 
and appeared no more.” 

‘* A clergyman’s son in this —s but 
now a clergyman himself in England, who 
in his younger days was somewhat vicious, 


~ 
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having been at a debauch one night, and 

ing home late whem the doors were 
locked, and the people in bed, feared to 
disturb them; fearing also their chiding 
and expostulations about his staying so late, 
went to the servant, who slept in an out 
room, as is often the manner in this coun- 

. He could not wake the servant, but 
while he stood over him, he saw a small light 
come out of the servant’s nostrils, which soon 
became a corpse-candle. He followed it out 
until it came to a foot bridge, which lay 
over a rivulet of water. It came into the 
entleman’s head to raise up the end of the 
foot bridge from off the bank whereon it 
lay, to see what it would do. When it 
came, it seemed to offer to go over, but did 
‘not go, as if loath to go because the bridge 
was displaced. When he saw that, he put 
the bridge in its place, and stayed to see 
what tiie candle would do. It came = the 
bridge when it was replaced ; but when it 
came near him, it struck him, as it were 
with an handkerchief; but the effect was 
strong, for he became dead upon the place, 
not knowing of himself a long time before 
he revived: such is the power of the spirits 
of the.other world, and it is ill jesting with 
them. A Sadducee, and a proud ridiculer 


of apparitions, in this gentleman’s place . 


now, would have a pure seasoning for his 
pastime. *Tis true, these gentlemen have 


not seen the corpse-candles of Wales; but 
they should believe the numerous and ever- 
continuing witnesses of it, and not foolishly 


discredit abundant matters of fact, attested 
By honest wise men. We have heard of 
others, who, from an excess of natural cour- 
age, or being in liquor, have endeavoured 
to stop the corpse-candles, and have been 
struck down upon the place ; but now none 
offer it, being deterred by a few former ex- 
amples, related, remembered, and justly be- 
lieved.” 

** Joshua Coslet, a man of sense and 
knowledge, told me of several corpse-can- 
dles he had seen, but of one in particular 
which he saw in a lane, called Heol bwich 
y gwynt (Wind gap lane), in Landeilo 
Fawr parish, where he suddenly met a 
corpse-candle, of a small light when near 
him, but increasing as it went farther from 
him. He could easily perceive that there 
was some dark shadow passing along with 
sya but he was ~~ to look ear- 

ly it. Not long after a burying 
quned thet wer. He told me, that it is the 
common opinion, doubtless trom some ex- 
perience of it, that if a man should wan- 
tonly strike it, he should be struck down 
by it; but if onetouches it unawares, he shall 
pass on unhurt. He also said, that some dark 
shadow of a man carried the cundle, hold- 
ing it between his three fore fingers over 
against his face. This is what some have 
seen, who had the courage to look earnest- 
y. Others have seen the likeness of a can- 

carried in a skull. There is nothing 
unreasonable or unlikely in either of these 
representations.” 


* One William John, of the parish of 
Lanboydi, a smith, on going home gp» 
night, being somewhat drunk and bold (it 
seems too bold), saw one of the 
dles ; he went out of his way to meet with 
it, and when he came near it, he saw it way 
a burying, and the upon the bier, 
the perfect resemblance of a woman in the 
neighbourhood whom he knew, holding the 
candle between her fore fingers, who dread. 
fully grinned at him ; and presently he was 
struck down from his horse, where he 
mained a while, and was ill a long tim 
after before he recovered. This was before 
the real burying of the woman. His fault, 
and therefore his danger, was his comi 
presum ly against the candle.—This is 
another sensible proof of the apparition and 
being of spirits.” 

‘© The fore-knowledge of those corps. 
candle spirits, concerning deaths and buriak, 
is wonderful, particular as the following in. 
stance will shew:—One Rees Thomas, » 
carpenter, passing through a place called 
Rhiw Edwst, near Cappel Ewen, by mi 
heard a stir coming towards him, walki 
and speaking ; and when they were come to 
him, he felt as if some person put their hand 
upon his shoulder, and saying to him, Rhy 
bach pa fodd yr y’ch chwi?—( Dear Rees, how 
are you) ? which surprised him much, fer 
he saw nothing. Buta month after, paw 
ing that way, he met a burying in that 
very place; and a woman who was in th 
company, put her hand upon him and spoke 
exactly the same words to him that them 
visible spirit had spoken to him before; a 
which he could no less than wonder. This 
I had from the mouth of Mr T. I. of Tre 
vach, a godly minister of the x 

** The following account I had from ue 
der the hand of Mr Morris Griffith, a man 
truly religious, and a lively preacher of the 
gospel among the Baptists, which came t 
pass in Pembrokeshire, as follows :—When 
I kept school at Pont-Faen parish, in Pem 
brokeshire, as I was coming from a place 
called Tre-Davith, and was come to the top 
of the hill, I saw a great light down in the 
valley, which I wondered at, for I could not 
imagine what it meant, But it came to my 
mind that it was a light before a burying, 
though I never could believe before thi 
there was such a thing. The light which! 
saw then was a very red light, and it stood 
still for about a quarter of an hour in th 
way which went towards Lanferch-llawddy 
church. I made haste to the other sided 
the hill, that I might see it farther; aml 
from thence I saw it go along to the church 
yard, where it mien still for a little time, 
and entered into the,church: I stood still 
waiting to see it come out, and it wasnt 
long before it came out, and went to ace 
tain part of the church-yard, where it sto 
a little time, and then vanished out of my 


sight. 

“+ A few days afterwards, being in sched 
with the children about noon, I heatls 
great noise over head, as if the top of te 
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was coming down; I went to see the 
poe and there was nothing amiss. A few 
po afterwards, Mr Higgon of Pont-Faen’s 
son died, When the carpenter came to fetch 
the boards to make the coffin, which were 


in the he made exactly such a stir 
a Ee te dents a e garret, as 


was made before by some spirit, who fore- 
knew the death that was to come to pass. 
In carrying the body to the grave, the 


burying stood where the light stood for 
about a quarter of an hour, because there 
was some water cross the way, and the 
could not go over it without wetting 
their feet, th they were obli to 
wait till those that had boots helped them 
over. The child was buried in that very 
spot of nd in the church-yard where I 
saw the fight stop after it came out of the 
church. This is what I can boldly testify, 
having seen and heard what If relate,—a 
thing which before I could not believe. 
Morris GriFFITH.” 
“ Some have been so hardy as to lye 
down by the wayside where the corpse-can- 
die passed, that they may see what passed ; 
for they were not hurted who did not stand 
in the way. Some have seen the resem- 
blance of a skull carrying the candle, others 
the shape of the person that is to die, carry- 
ing the candle between its fore fingers, hold- 
ing the light before its face. Some have 
said that they saw the shape of those who 
were to be at the burying. I am willing 
to suspend my belief of this, as seeming to 
be extravagant, though their foreboding 
knowledge of mortality appears to be very 
wonderful and undeniable.” 


VI.—The Kyhirraeth. 

“ I am now going to give you an account 
of the Kyhirraeth, a doleful foreboding 
noise before death, and inquire into the 
cause of this, and of the appearance of the 
corpse-can 

“D. P. of Lan y Byther ish, a sO- 
ber sensible man, and ca’ to tell the 
truth, informed me, that in the beginning 
of the night, his wife and maid-servant be- 
ing together in the house, which was by the 
wayside, they heard the doleful voice of the 
Kyhirraeth ; and when it came over against 
the window, it pronounced these strange 
words, of no signification that we know of — 
Woolach, Woolach ; and —— after : 
burying passed that way. I confess a wor 
of this sound, especially the latter part of 
the last syllable sounding in Welsh like the 
twenty-third letter of the Greek alphabet, 
at least as they pronounced it formerly in 
the schools, pronounced by a spirit of the 
light near at hand, with a Enqreite hor- 
tid-sounding voice, was very terrible and 
Impressive upon the mind and memory. 
The judicious Joshua Coslet, who lived on 
that side of the river Towy which runs 
through the middle of Carmarthenshire, 
where the Kyhirracth is often heard, gave 
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me the following remarkable account of it : 
—That it is a doleful di sound, 
heard before the deaths of many, and most 
apt to be heard before foul weather: the 
voice resembles the groaning of sick persons 
who are to die—heard at first at a distance, 
then comes nearer, and the last near at 
—_ ‘noting of tm threefold warning of 

eath—the king of terrors. It begins strong. 
and louder than a sick man can make ; the 
second cry is lower, but not less doleful, 
but rather more so; the third yet lower and 
soft, like the groaning of a sick man almost 
spent and dying ; so that a person well re- 
membering the voice, and coming to the 
sick man’s bed who is to die, shall hear his 
groans exactly alike, which is an i 
evidence of the spirits’. foreknowledge. 
Sometimes, when it cries very loud, it bears 
a resemblance of one crying who is troubled 
with a stitch. If it meets any hinderance in 
the way, it seems to groan louder. It is, 
or hath been, very common in the three 
commots of Yuis-Cenin. A commot is a 
a of ground less than a canttref, or a 

undred ; for three commots make up the 
hundred of Vnis-Cenin, which extends from 
the sea as far as Landilo-Fawr ; containi 
twelve parishes, viz. Landilo-Fawr, Bettws, 
Lanedi, Lannon, Cydweli, Langenich, Pen 
JSre, Lanarthney, Langyndeirn, §c. which 
lie on the south-east side of the river Towy, 
where sometime past it cried and groaned 
before the death of every person, as my in- 
formant thought, who lived that side of the 
county. It sounded before the death of 
persons who were born in these parishes and 
died elsewhere. Sometimes the voice is 
heard long before death, yet three quarters 
of a year is the longest time before hand. 
But it must be a common thing indeed, as 
it came to be a common thing for people to 
say, by way of reproach, to a person mak- 
ing a disagreeable noise, Oh ’r Kyhirraeth ; 
and sometimes to children crying and groan- 
ing unreasonable.” 

The Parish of Machen.—As J. W. 
James was going towards Bedwas, with a 
young woman (whom he pretended to court) 
towards Risca, and before they came oppo- 
site Machen Hili, they saw, on the east 
side of it, facing the parish of Risca, the 
resemblance of a boy going before them ; 
and while they were looking at it, they saw 
it put its head between its legs, and trans- 
forming itself into a ball of fire, rolling to- 
wards the top of the hill; it being as easy 
for a spirit to go up as to come down. Pre- 


sently after they heard the jingling sound._ 


of iron, with which they saw many horses 
drawing a load; they went beyond Pont y 
Meister Bridge, and then turned to a cross 
lane leading towards a house where there 
was a man laying dead. When they went 
a little farther, they saw the earth cleaving 
and opening, and out of it came a pillar of 
fire, which, waving in the air, singed the 
young woman’s handkerchief of a yellow 
colour, which could never be washed out, 


at 
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wards seriously confessed, that it was his in- 
tention to debauch the young woman in his 
j » but this dreadful sight prevented 
his evil intention.” 

‘© Walter Watkins of Neuath, in the 
parish of Landdetty, in the county of Bre- 
con, being at school at Carmarthen, and as 
he and some other scholars, who lodged in 
the same house with him, were playing ball 
by the house, late in the evening, heard the 
dismal mournful noise of the Kyhirraeth 

. very near them, but could see nothing which 
was very shocking to hear. Though these 
sort of men are incredulous enough, yet 
they were soon persuaded that it was the 
voice of neither man nor beast, but of some 
spirit, which made them leave their play 
and run into the house. Not long after, a 
man who lived near the house died. This 
kind of noise is always heard before some 
person’s death. 

**‘ The woman of the house where these 
scholars lodged, related to them many such 
accounts, which they heard with contempt 
and ridicule, believing nothing of what she 
said. One morning they asked her, sport- 
ingly, what she had seen or heard of a spirit 
that night ? She readily answered, that she 
heard a spirit come to the door, and passing 
echt while des sat by the fire, it seemed 
to walk into a room where a sick man was, 
and after some time I heard it coming back, 
and as if it fell down in a faint and was 
raised up again. Soon after the sick man 
rose up, thinking he was able to walk, came 
into the room where the woman heard the 
fall, and fell down dead in that very part of 
the room where the spirit made the same 
kind of stir which his fall made, and was 
made by those that raised him up.” 

“* In Montgomeryshire.—Edward Lloyd, 
in the parish of Langyrig, being very ill, 
those were with him heard the voice of 
some person very near them ; they looked 
about the house, but could see no person ; 
the voice seemed to be in the room where 
they were. Soon after they heard these 
words, by something unseen, Y mae Nen- 
bren y Ty yn craccio (the uppermost beam 
of the house cracketh) ; soon after, Fe dorr 
yn y man (it will presently break); then 
they heard the same voice say, Dyna fy yn 
torri (there it breaks): he died that mo- 
ment, which much affected the company.” 

** A woman in Carmarthen town, pro- 
tested to Mr Charles Winter, of wn 
of Bedwellty (who was then at the academy, 
and since became a preacher of the gospel), 
that she heard like the sound of a company, 
as it were a burying coming up from a ri- 
ver, and presently as it were the sound of a 
cart coming another way to meet the com- 

yy; and the cart seemed to stop while 

company went by, ‘and then went on. 

Soon after a dead was brought from 

the river from one of the vessels, and a cart 


met the burying, and stopped till the com- 


pany passed by, exactly as the wom 
eard. Mr W. was no man to tell anig, 
truth, and the woman no self-interest, 
serve by telling an untruth. The wonde 
is, how these spirits can so particularly for, 
show things to come. Either their knoy. 
ledge of future things near at hand must be 
very great, or they must have a great im 
fluence to accomplish things as foreshown, 
Be it either way, the thing is wonderful! 
of the very minute and particular know. 
ledge of these spirits in the manner of death 
and burials.”’ 

The reader will be at no loss tg 
perceive the resemblance of the above 
superstitions to those of the Highlands 
of Scotland. The same book contains 
a great variety of miscellaneous stories 
about the devil, balls of fire, &c. but 
I have sent you all the passages that 
appeared to me worthy of transcrip, 
tion. If this communication be ac- 


ceptable, you shall hear from me again 
ere long. 
Bristol, May 4th. 
< 


T. P. C. 


i 


LETTER FROM Z. TO LEIGH HUNT, 
KING OF THE COCKNEYS. 


SIRE, 
Your Majesty, the King of the Cock- 
neys, having signified your royal res 
lution to preserve an inviolable silence 
towards me, the unfortunate Z., who 
am said to “ think the green leaves 
black,” and to be “ ignorant of all 
noble theories,” (I refer your Majesty 
to one of your late edicts in the Cock- 
ney Court-gazette,) I shall, notwith- 
standing, as it becomes a good and 
faithful subject to do, continue to pay 
a little further homage to your Ma 
jesty ; and I therefore now seek, with 
a fitting tribute, once more to approach 
your throne. In the first place, then, 
I humbly suggest, that you give your- 
self too many of those regal airs 9 
natural to a crowned head, and that 

ou conduct yourself, at your court at 

isson Grove, with a stateliness and 
hauteur that may be considered, by 
the youthful nobility of Cockaigne, 4 
perfect model of monarchical dignity, 
but is, in fact, risibly characteristic of 
your plebeian origin and education. 
Your Majesty is also subject to um 
seemly fits of passion, which yu 
to smile off before your courtiers 
an aspect alarmingly ghastly ; yet, oD 
the whole, your personal appearance 
which with wincing soreness you a 
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me of having caricatured, is not 
rb “What with your “ i 
crown” “ shed nodding over bot 
eyes,” as it was fixed there by the 
delicate hand of young Mister Keats, 
—what with “ your ripe locks and 
fair light limbs,” and the “ yellow 
breeches” celebrated by me in my 
first address, and which, to better 

es than mine, may, for any thing I 
know, “ seem sky-blue scarlet,”—your 
Majesty must be a most formidable 
personage to the Maids of Honour 
about court; and such bodily ac- 
eomplishments and attractions are 
quite sufficient’ to justify that harm- 
less personal vanity which “ the many 
men so beautiful” have in general ex- 
hibited, whether fate have kept them, 

hout life, in a private station, 
or elevated them, like Leigh Hunt, to 
a throne. 

That I may not feel myself too 
much constrained, however, by this 
image of royalty regularly carried on 
throughout, I propose now to address 
you sometimes as plain Leigh Hunt, 
sometimes as the editor of the Exa- 
miner newspaper, sometimes as the 
author of the incestuous “ Story of 
Rimini,” sometimes as the gatherer of 
“ Foliage” and “‘ Green-woods,” and 
sometimes as the potent and august 
King of the Cockneys. And if, in 
following out this method, I occasion- 
ally depart from that respectful lan- 
guage which the vulgar prejudices of 
the ignorant may think due to ma- 
jesty, I hope that the Cockney King 
will extend to me his gracious pardon, 
while he calls to mind his own youth- 
ful imprudences in that sort, and those 
many melancholy prison hours, when 
he sought to ree the punishment 
inflicted on him for the outrage he 
had committed against his sovereign, 
x ing whisper of that Italian Muse 
who “ visited his slumbers nightly,” 
and breathed into his ear all the ago- 
nies and all the transports of an in- 
cestuous passion. 

It appears then that you, Leigh 
Hunt, after ten years’ unintermitted 
abuse of your sovereign and of the 
government of your country, and after 
the publication of many hundred libels, 
both of a public and private kind, have 
suddenly fallen into convulsions at 
the first frown of a “ poor creature,” 
whom, nevertheless, you pretend to 
despise; and after having lain in a 
speechless state for some weeks, you 
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have awaked raving, and subject to un- 
couth peals of hysterical and sardonic 
laughter. That clever actress, Mrs 
Bartley, could not have recited Col- 
lins’s Ode to the Passions with greater 
variety of action and gesticulation, 
with more “ whisks and whirrings” 
of frenzied emotion, than did Leigh 
Hunt peruse my Critique. Anger, pity, 
fear, and revenge, couse ruled 
that royal bosom, 


«* Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 


Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting.” 
What a fine subject for a series of 
pictures! ‘* Collins’s Ode to the Pas- 
sions, illustrated by a series of views 
of Leigh Hunt in appropriate costume. 
Engraved by Landseer, from the ori- 
ginal paintings by R. Haydon ;” with 
this motto, 
Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


These you might have framed, and 
hung up in that magnificent chamber 
of yours at Lisson Grove, where, ami- 
able but infatuated bardling, Mister 
John Keats, slept on the night when 
he composed his famous Cockney Poem 
in honour of 


** Him of the rose, the violet, and the'spring 
The social smile, the chain for freedom’s 
sake,” 

and other mighty masters of the lyre, 
that often as you are sickened with 
the follies and sins of mankind, (a 
complaint to which, you weekly inform 
us, you are lamentably subject, as well 
as to bad headaches, proceeding from 
bile and indigestion,) you may with- 
draw to the holy contemplation of 
your own divine perfections, and there 
** perk up with timid mouth” “ and 
lamping eyes,” (so you have it) upon 
what to you is dearer and more glo- 
rious than all created things besides, 
till you become absorbed in your own 
identity,—motionless, mighty, and 
magnificent, in the pure calm of Cock- 
neyism. 

Does your Majesty remember, how, 
during the paroxysms of your passion, 
you kept fearfully crying out for Z. ? 
Nothing would pacify you but the ap- 
pearance of that gentleman. A mes- 
sage was accordingly sent to him, and, 
being a good-natured man, he was 
about to visit the patient, when, all at 
once, you “ stayed your hand, and 
changed your measure,” and threaten- 
ed the very person whom, in the same 
breath, you hadinvited to visit you, with 
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all the terrors of the law, if he should 
venture to set foot within the Cock- 
ney King’s dominions. Not wishing 
to be brought into any unnecessary 
trouble by a lunatic, I contented my- 
self with quoting the following rhymes, 
which you may find in Cambden : 

«* Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Beside the river of Waveney, 

I would ne care for the King of Cockney.” 
In spite and in pity of your wild yells 
of “ Coward! Coward!” I am, at this 
present moment, writing incog. And 
I purpose doing so, till it may suit my 
own convenience to affront, “‘ in ang- 
ry parle,” the offended majesty of 
Lisson Grove. But, meanwhile, let 
me open your eyes, if possible, to the 
foolishness of this expression—‘* Cow- 


You, Leigh Hunt, allow your rage 
and conscious guilt (for you know that 
Rimini is an incestuous poem) to 
drive you into the stupidest incon- 
sistency of s You tell us that 


you are answerable for every thing 
in a inflammato 


and unprinci- 
newspaper, and that therefore 
every man who writes against you, 
ought to give his name to the pub- 
lic. There is no logic in this—it is 
@ non-sequitur. You may unblush- 
ingly expose yourself and your name 
to the scorn and disgust of the wise 
and the good—you may endeavour to 
sap the foundations of civil society and 
of social life—you may, as you have 
often done in prose, eulogise prosti- 
tutes and kept-mistresses, and sneer 
at that dull thing a wife—you may, 
as you have done in something that is 
not prose, hold up to the love, and 
pity, and admiration, and worship of 
virgins, the incestuous and adulterous 
wretch, who took to her polluted em- 
braces her husband’s brother, for no 
other cause than because he was a 
handsome man, and “ more light- 
somely dropt in his lordly back”— 
you may, as you have done, abet mur- 
der and assassination, by blaming the 
general principle, and yet applauding 
or extenuating each icular in- 
stance of it—and to these enor- 
mities you may affix, with an im- 
ial flourish, the sign-manual of 
Eich Hunt—¢¢. But is that any 
reason why Z., or any other man, 
should voluntarily offer himself to the 
filthy abuse of a crew of Jacobins and 
incendiaries ? How can courage or 
cowardice be in any way shewn, by 


concealing or avowing one’s self to be 
the castigator of your wicked and 
nicious tale of incest? To fear Lej 
Hunt, is beyond the power of human ti. 
midity. But while I despise you and your 
noisy impotence, I choose freedom fro 
the molestation of your abuse. Yoy 
are the coward. You bawled upong 
man, who, you clearly saw, hel you 
in derision, to offer himself to the com. 
bat. You are like some puny drunk. 
ard at a village-wake, “ shewing fight” 
to a sober man ; and, in the midst of 
all his vapouring, \ell aware, first, 
that the muscular object of his sla. 
vering curses would be satisfied with 
merely holding up his fist ; and, se 
— that his own gang would pre. 
vent him from fighting, and were his 
challenge accepted, cry out for a con. 
stable. 
‘* Then see what thou’lt do: 
Woul’t weep? WOUL’T FIGHT ? woul’ 
fast ? woul’t tear thyself? 
Woul’t drink up easil ? eat a crocodile? 
I'LL Do’T.” 

In the midst of your fury, 
would fain be phn ; You wit 
that I think the “ green leaves black,” 
and am ignorant of “ all noble theo- 
ries.” Truly if I were to form my 
opinion of “ leaves” from your system 
of “ Foliage,” I should have singular 
notions both of their shape and col 
our. A tree in the hands of Leigh 
Hunt is a very odd affair. No such 
tree as he is in the habit of describing 
grows in the British isles ; nor is any 
description of it to be found in Eve 
lyn’s Silva. I am sorry it is not in 
my power to admire what I never saw. 
But how is this my insensibility 
the colour’ of leaves, or rather the dis- 
eased state of my optical nerves, con- 
nected with that hatred and disgust 
which I, in common with every body 
else, entertain for indecent and im- 
moral compositions in verse, more pat« 
ticularly the “ Story of Rimini ?” And 
can it indeed be, that no one can ad- 
mire, or even see, the beauties of na 
ture, without also admiring that most 
artificial of all objects, Mr Lei 
Hunt? 

With respect to my ignorance “ of 
all noble theories,” there again 
forth the vanity of the Cockney Ki 
You think that “ all noble theori 
are contained in your own writings 
for of those alone did I speak. And 
presume, that the ‘‘ideal beauty of “all 
those noble theories” is to be 
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in the “ Story of Rimini.” Noble 
as those theories are, let me hope that 
may never be carried into prac- 
tice. Let me hope that wives may 
continue to love their husbands, and 
to remain faithful to their bed, though 
they may chance to see finer men at 
church and market,—that a holier 
power guards the sanctity of the mar- 
riage-couch, than whim, fancy, caprice, 
ion, and shameless desire,—that 
execration and hatred shall for ever 
the memory of the unprincipled 
adultress,—that instead of flowers being 
sprinkled, and annual hymns chaunted 
over the mingled dust of incestuous 
mours, weeds may grow there, 
and toads undisturbed engender ; and 
that all low-minded and so men, 
who, in folly, or in wick , shall 
seek, like Leigh Hunt, to versify vice 
into virtue, may meet with some just 
infliction, as severe as that which makes 
him at this moment to wince, wail, and 
tremble, and in his heart to feel all 
the agonies of remorse, without the 
softening of repentance, at having de- 
dicated to a licentious muse the pri- 
son-hours that were doomed to be 
the punishment of his sedition. 

But it seems that Leigh Hunt now 
denies having had any thing to do with 
these pot-valiant denunciations of ven- 
geance against Z. You sat still and 
silent, 

‘* As the female dove, 
Or ere her golden couplets are disclosed,” 


You are still “ he of the rose and the 
violet,” 


“ A fool of sweetness, crispness, ease, 
Compound of lovely smallnesses.” 


But your brother, who appears to be 
the drudge at the printing-office in 
town, while your Majesty resides at 
Hampstead, was, you say, the oracle 
on that occasion. Really the King of 
the Cockneys must himself be sensible 
oftheimprudence of PrinceJohn. That 
unhappy prince must needs have two 
separate readings of his creed. He calls 
upon Z. to come forward with his 
hame, and declares him to be a coward 
for withholding it, though all that Z. 
did was to expose the wickedness of 
an immoral a By and by the 
Examiner publishes, with high praise 
and commendation, a letter to Mr 
Canning, which, whatever may be its 

ter as a literary composition, is, 
beyond doubt, the most malignant and 
fiendish curse ever uttered by one hu- 
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man being against another, and con- 
cludes with a threat of assassination, 
either idiotically unmeaning, or sa- 
vagely wicked. Prince John isin high 
glee at the sarcasms of this lurking as- 
sassin ; he delights to think that Mr 
Canning allowed himself to be dis- 
turbed ty them ; a single unguarded 
expression of an animated orator, du- 
ring the warmth of discussion, is judg- 
ed by him worthy of death and a con- 
juration of murderers ; for the sake of 
one word, an accomplished gentleman, 
rhetorician, scholar, and poet, ought, 
according to this moralist, to be out- 
lawed from human society, and denied 
the common attributes of a human 
being ; and, at the fancied idea of his 
humiliation, a shout is raised by the 
royal brothers, that shakes the whole 
kingdom of Cockney, from Lisson 
Grove to No 18, Catherine Street, 
Strand. 

Your Majesty seems to be sensible 
of the extraordinary style of your roy- 
al edicts, and you seek to preserve 
your own consistency by the sacrifice 
of Prince John. How hard the hearts 
of kings! There, alas, generosity is 
not to be found. You, forsooth, think, 
that the author of the letter to Mr 
Canning ought to come forward ; 
though you also think, that he may 
have good reason for not doing so; and 
with these clashing opinions of your 
own, you give your royal brother a 
sort of awkward lecture on his absurd 
and contending principles. But still 

ou admire the author of the letter— 

int that he is your friend—and the 
friend of man—talk of enduring “ pe- 
trefaction” before you disclose his name 
—breathe not a syllable of displeasure 
with his ferocity and avowed deter- 
mination, under supposeable circum- 
stances, to commit murder—and de- 
light in the universal odium against 
Mr Canning, which, according to you, 
his atrocious epistle has excited. 

Prince John can have no hopes of 
the succession, for you have often told 
the world, that your throne is sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny, but 
you ought to drill him into the appear- 
ance of consistency with himself and 
his elder brother ; so that he may not 
drive you into the necessity of again 
speaking of the “‘ poor creature whom 
you last week dismissed ;” as if Z. 
could be said to be dismissed from a 
mind which his image for ever haunts 
like an avenging ow, and from 
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which it wrings out delirious and pas- 
sionate outcries at the very moment 
when you are lauding your coolness 
and magnanimity. 

And now, before parting with you 
for a month, allow me to return you 
my best thanks, for the very kind and 
condescending permission which, in a 
late Number of the Examiner, you 
gave me to come forward and avow 
myself. This was more than kind— 
it was generous. I need fear nothing 
from you—so you inform me. But it 
wo seem as if there were some 
other formidable Champion into whose 
hands you would wish slyly to deliver 
me. Of him, as of you, my contempt 
is perfect. As you got him to praise 
you and your verses in the Edinburgh 
Review, so may you get him at small 
cost to defend you in a Sunday News- 

per. But let him have a cooling 

aught before he enters the lists. I 
observed him lately breaking all the 
laws of chivalry, by using foul lan- 
guage to some humble squire who had 
spied a pimple on his nose. Give him 
a visor and send him forth to the bat- 
tle. Choose for his shield-bearer the 
flower of the Cockney youth. Have 
warm possets and salves ready against 
his return from the combat, and one 
or two of your own “ Nepheliads” 
to bring some ‘‘ bubbling freshness” 
to his green wounds. Let this man 
of steel come at his leisure. You 
at least are di of. True that 
you called out “a foul blow,” but it 
has been decided against you by im- 
paftial umpires, and it is evident that 
you have not weighed your metal 
before you rushed into the battle. 
Your imprudence has been great ; had 
it not been the offspring of so much 
conceit I should have disdained to 
punish it. The die is cast. It is now 
too late to talk of retreating. 

And now, for the present, I know not 
that I have much more to add. That 
ou have been irritated to a state of 
unacy by my Critiques on the Cock- 
ney School of Poetry, of which you 
are the founder, is proved by your 
raving and incoherent denials. You, 
who have libelled so many men, ought 
not to have considered yourself sacred 
from the hand of vengeance. Above 
all persons livingy you, the Editor of 


the Examiner, who have so often run. 


a muck, stabbing men, women, and 
children, should, if unable to defend 
yourself when the avenger came, have 





to Leigh Hunt. [May 
had the sense and fortitude at least 
to endure punishment with decent 


composure. But your whole mind 
seems to be one universal sore of vani« 
eh and the pinch of a finger and 
thumb causes you to shriek out, as if 
oes were broken on the wheel, and to 

urst into insane invectives with the 
very avowal of silence on your pale 
quivering lips. Silent you cannot re. 
main ; and when you speak out against 
me, what is it you say? Nothing. 
Your abilities, which on some subjects 
are considerable, then utterly desert 
you; and instead of rousing your. 
self from your lair, like some noble 
beast when attacked by the hunter, 
~ roll yourself round like a sick 
edge-hog, that has crawled out into 
the “‘ crisp” gravel walk round your 
box at Hampstead, and oppose only 
the feeble prickles of your hunch’d-up 
back to the kicks of one who wishes 
less to hurt you, than to drive you in- 
to your den. 

The question at issue between Leigh 
Hunt and Z. is not to be decided by 
raving on your side, or contempt on 
mine. It is to be decided by that 
portion of the public who have read 
your works, and, if need be, the 
charges I have brought against them. 
You alone, of all the writers in verse 
of the present day, of any pretensions, 
real or imaginary, to the character of 
poet, have been the secret and invidi- 
ous foe of virtue. No woman who 
has not either lost her chastity, or is des 
sirous of losing it, ever read “ TheStory 
of Rimini” without the flushings of 
shame and self-reproach. A brother 
would tear it indignantly from a sis- 
ter’s hand, and the husband who saw 
his wife’s eyes resting on it with any 
other expression than of contempt or 
disgust, would have reason to look 
with perplexing agony on the coun- 
tenances of his children. 

You may, henceforth, endeavour to 
remain silent, and it may be well for 
you that you do so. But I shall here- 
after have mucia to say to you. Your 
vulgar vanity, your audacious arro- 
gance, your conceited coxcombry, 
your ignorant pedantry,—all the mane 
ifold sins and iniquities of Cockney- 
ism lie spread before me as in & 
map; and I will not part with your 
Majesty till I have shewn your crown, 
which you imagine is formed of dia- 
monds and pearls, to be wholly com- 
posed of paste and parchment, 

3 
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lass-beads ; your robes to be worth- 
oo as old rags from St Giles’ ; your 
sceptre to be a ollow-hearted and sap- 
less broom-stick, which no hawker 
could vend without dishonesty ; and 
your throne itself, though glittering 
with gew-gaws, to be no better than a 
broken-armed kitchen-chair, and wor- 
thy to be the seat of that “‘ Washer- 
woman,” whove charms you, in the 
* Round Table,” have, like a fitting 
knight, so chivalrously celebrated. 

I shall probe you to the core. I 
shall prove ~~ to be ignorant of all 
you pretend to understand. [ shall 
shew that you have written verse for 
these ten years without ever having 
had one glimpse of What true poetry 
is; that you have been a weekly bab- 
bler about patriotism and freedom, 
and yet, all the while, the most ab- 
ject slave that ever bowed himself to 
clear the path before the idol-chariot 
of anarchy. I shall shew the world 
to what a low pass the spirit of Eng- 
land is reduced, when any of her 
children can stoop to be instructed by 
one who has not a single iota of the 
English character within him; one 
who is in his religion as base and cold 
as a second-hand sceptic of the Palais 
Royal ; who, in his politics, mingles 
the vulgar insolence of a Paine with 
the weakness of a mountebank and 
theatrical notable ; whose perceptions 
of moral truth have been embalmed 
in strains that night be cheered from 
a Venetian Gondola, but which have 
had no effect in England, except that 
of heaping an already contemptible 
name with the blackest infamy of vo- 
luntary pandarism and coveted humi- 
liation. 

The advantage which I have over 
you, Mr Hunt, is indeed a very con- 
siderable one. You should have re- 
flected better before you thus compel- 
led and invited me to make my most 
of its power. I have the established 
sentiments of national honour on my 
side. There is not a man or a woman 
around us, who venerates the memory 
of a respectable ancestry, or the in- 
terests of a yet unpolluted progeny, 
that will not rejoice to see your poison 
neutralized by the wholesome chemis- 
try of Z. There is not a single mo- 
ther of a seduced daughter, or a single 
father of a profligate son, or a single 
repentant victim of sophistical vice, 
that does not lavish the foulest of exe- 
crations on your devoted head. Even 

Vou. TIE. 


in those scenes of wickedness, where 
alone, unhappy man, your verses find 
willing readers, there occur many mo- 
ments of languor and remorse, where- 
in the daughters of+d tion them- 
selves, toss from their hands, with 
angry loathing, the obscene and trai- 
torous pages of your Rimini. In those 
who have sinned from weakness or 
levity, the spark of original conscience 
is not always totally extinguished. To 
your breast alone, and to those of 
others like you, the deliberate, and 
pensive, and sentimental apostles of 
profligacy, there comes no visiting of 
purity, no drop of repentance. Your 
souls are so hardened, that the harlot 
deity, whois worshipped by others with 
their senses alone, claims and receives 
from you the prostration and slavery 
of inteHect. Alas! that where pity is 
so much the predominant feeling, I 
should be forced, by the stubbornness 
of the offender, to array myself in the 
externals of severity. Confess only 
that you have done wrong,—make a 
clear breast of it,—beg pardon of your 
God and of your country for the ini- 
quities of your polluted muse, and the 


last to add one pang to the secret 

throbbings of a contrite spirit, shall 

be Z. 
—<—>— 


FRAGMENT OF A FIFTH CANTO OF 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Dedicated to Mr H. 


I stoop, Edina, on thy Bridge of Sighs, 
For who that passes but has sighed or bann’d, 
To see from out the loch that structure rise, 
As from the touch of dark enchanter’s wand ? 
A thousand years shall its dull rays expand 
Around thee ? Doth a dying glory smile 
O’er that fair princely street, with house and 
land 
Frronting the Scottish lions castle pile, 
Fronting Auld Reekie, thron’d on stinking 
closes vile ? 


She looks like old Cybele on mount Ida, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers, 

At airy distance, with majestic pride, a 

Mother of lawyers, writers’ clerks, and 
whores : 

And such she was—her daughters had their 
dowers 

From spoils of clients—nor her casements 
ceased 


To pour into her lap their yellow showers, 
Gilding her robe—and of that frazrant feast 
Monarchs partook, nor turned their noses 
up, the least. 
2C 
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In Reikie sounds the town-guard’s drum no 
more, 

Nor cadie plies, nor “* wha wants me” is near, 

Her Luckenbooths now choak the common 
shore 


And ** Gardeloo” but seldom meets the ear. 

Those days are gone—but wenches still are 
here : 

Lands fall, flats empty—nature doth‘not die, 

Nor yet forget how Reikie once was dear, 

With her cheap clarets’ bright festivity, 

Revel of tappet-hen, high-jinks, and mut- 
ton-pie ! 


But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her lands of fourteen stories, long array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms des- 

nd 

Above Se Provostless city’s waning sway : 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay, 

With ali the Bailies—Brodie, Thomas 
Muir,— 

Leith-pier will ne’er be worn or swept away, 

The key-stones of the arch ! Though, to be 


sure, 
What now I would be at, sounds, I must 
own, obscure ! 


The beings of the wynd are not of ciay, 

Or stone, or lime, or mortar ; they create 

And multiply false keys, or else the ray 

Of more insidious eloquence ; that which fate 

Prohibits to dull life in this our state 

Of moral bondage, is by such supplied, 

Fine spirits exiled, pilloried, or late 

Tucked up! No matter! Leith-pier will 
abide 

The longest, giving air and exercise beside. 


This the best refuge for our youth and age— 

So Hope will tell you—so will Gregory ; 

An old idea peopling many a page, 

As well as that which grews beneath mine 
eye: 

Yet these are truths whose strong reality 

Outshines our fairy-land: good news, good 
news, 

To hypochondriacs, such whose fantasy 

Those strange quack-medicines constantly 


amuse, 
Which Solomon and Co. are skilful to in- 
fuse. 


I too have swallowed such—but let them go— 

They came like truth, and disappeared like 
dreams : 

And whatsoe’er they were—they’re but so so: 

I could replace them if I would, still teems 

My mind with many a nostrum drug, which 


seems 

Such as I sought for, and at moments found : 

Let these too go—for waking reason deems 

Such overweening phantasies unsound, 

And other Doctors call, all whom may 
Heaven confound ! 


Monro once ruled, and Gregory now reigns ; 

George Bell now feels the pulse which John 
Bell felt ; 

Dispensaries, Infirmaries, and chains 

Purge, slash, andclank where’er the city’s belt 


[May 

Girdles it in—a space that may be smelt! 

So we go on, I fear to little good— 

Meanwhile the rivals one another pelt ! 

Oh, for one hour of him who knew no feud, 

Th’ octogenarian chief, the kind old Sandy 
Wood ! 





Notes to Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Canto V. 
Chiefly Written by Mr H. 
STanza I. 


‘* I stood, Edina, on thy bridge of sighs, 
For who that passes but has sighed or 
bann’d,” &c. 


The reason given in the text for affixing 
the appellation of “* bridge of sighs’ to the 
bridge commonly called the North Bridge, 
which jeins the old and new town of Edm. 
burgh, may be the true one ; for the hideous 
building alluded to, which, like Satan’s 
Pandemonium, lately ‘* rose like an ex. 
halation” out of the North Loch, has been 
more sighed over and execrated by the 
people of Edinburgh, than any thing whi 
has happened ih our day, if we except the 
publication of that unparalleled piece of 
blasphemy and scurrility called the Chaldee 
MSS. A more accurate investigation, lead- 
ing to a very curious historical illustra- 
tion, will, however, point out a more pro- 
bable explanation of this term. It is per- 
haps not generally known to the inhabitants 
of this renowried city, that there are certain 
dungeons called ‘* pozzi,” or whatever 
other delicate name you may choose to gi 
them, sunk in the thick walls of the bridgé, 
which, from the groans that issue from 
them, may well get the name of the Bridge 
of Sighs. You descend to them by a nar- 
row trap-stair, and crawl down through a 

half-choked by rubbish, to the 
depth of two stories below the level of the 
street. If you are in want of consolation 
for the general extinction of Cloacinian pa- 
tronage in Edinburgh, perhaps you may 
find it there, though scarcely a ray of light 
glimmers into the narrow gallery which leads 
to the cells; and the places of confinement 
themselves are totally dark. A small hole 
in the lower wall admits the damp air from 
the loch below, and serves for the deposition 
of the prisoners’ food. A wooden cross bat, 
raised about two feet from the ground, is 
the only furniture. There are many cells 
in the same Hine; but there are some be- 
neath the others, and respiration is some 
what diffictilt in the iewee beter Only one 
prisoner was found when the Magistrates 
descended to inspect these hideous recesses, 
and he is said to have been confined sixteen 
minutes. But the inmates of the dungeons 
had left traces of their repentance, or of 
their despair, which are still visible, and 
may perhaps owe something to recent ia 
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uity. Some of them appear to have of- 
ended against, and others to have belonged 
to, the sacred body, from the indecencies 
and blasphemies, or from the churches and 
belfries, which they have scratched upon the 
walls. 'The reader may not object to see a 
imen of the records prompted by so ter- 
rific a solitude. As nearly as they could be 
copied by more than one pencil, four of 
them are as follows :— 
1 


« Trust no other, 
Not even your brother 
Can give thee assistance.— 
Here goes! keep your distance ! 
James Craigie.” 
2 


« Speak no word ; 

Hold in your breath ; 

Press hard 

For life or death. 

John Buchan of the College Kirk.” 
3 


Friends and foes may say as they please, 
$0 help me God! I here have my ease. 


4 
Pauperibus aque prodest, locupletibys aque, 
que neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit. 
Th. Lamb. Stud. Log. 1817. 
For a more scientific and statistical view 
of this subject, see the leading article of Con- 
stable’s Scotch Magazine for March. 


STANZA 2, 
“ She looks like old Cybele on Mount Ida, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers,” 

An old writer, describing the aprenrance 
of the old town of Edinburgh, made 
use of the above image, which could not 
be poetical were it not true,—as Boileau’s 
“ creaking lyre, that whetstone of the teeth, 
monotony in wire,” has it—‘‘ Rein n’est 
beau que le vrai.” 

STANZA 2. 
* Mother of lawyers, writers, clerks, and 
wh—es.” 

This line alludes to a very curious old 
thyme which the author of Childe Harold 
and another English gentleman, the writer 
of this notice, heard when they were rowed 
to Pettycur with two singers, one of whom 
was a chairman, and the other a fisherman. 
The former placed himself at the bow, the 
pier & theisienn of the boat. A little after 
leaving the pier of Leith they as to sing, 
and aolicet their exercise until we arrived 
off Inchkeith. They gave us, among other 
essays, ‘* The Death of Sir Patrick Spence,” 
and ** Wat ye wha’s inyyon town,” and did 
not sing English but verses. The 

i » however, who was the cleverer 
of the two, and was frequently obliged to 
prompt his companion, told us that he could 
translate the original. He added, that he 
could sing almost three hundred stanzas, 
but had not spirits ( fuirntosh was the word 
he used) to learn any more, or to sing what 
he already knew, A man must have idle time 


on, his hands to acquire or to repeat ; * and, 
said - poor fellow, * a at my breeks and 
at me; I am starving.” This speech was more 
affecting than his performance, which habit 
alone can make attractive. The recitative 
was shrill, screaming, and monotonous, and 
the fisherman: behind assisted his voice by 
plugging his finger into one side of his 
mouth, and making his cheek sound “* buck” 
as he drew it out. The chairman used a 
quiet action, something like the regular jolt 
of a chair; but he Semin too much inter 
ested in his subject altogether to repress his 
Saar The bee to which my noble 
‘iend so tl les are the following ; 
‘6 p Per for belis, tu 
Linlithgow for wells, 

Edinburgh for writers and wh—es.” 

Many, amongst the lower classes, these 
men informed us, are familiar with this in- 
teresting and most comprehensive stanza, 
which, for rapid sketching, is equal to any 
thing in our language. ‘ 

STANZA 4, 
“ Provostless city.” 

Vates, I remember being taught at Har- 
row (I owe all to the bene ete bisch of Dr 
Joseph Drury), signifies a prophet as well 
as a poet. It is in the former character 
that I speak here. Edinburgh has still her 
Provost and her Bailies, but ** how long ?” 
All the law proceedings on this interesting 
question, as well as every scrap that has been 
spoken or written on the subject of the new 
buildings on-the Bridge of Sighs, shall ap- 
pear in the historical illustrations. 

“ Brodie.” 

Thanks to the acumen of the Scotch, we 
know as little of Brodie as ever. The hy- 
pothesis which carried many along in its 
current, viz. that he is still alive, is run out ; 
and we have thus another proof that we can 
never be sure that the paradox, the most 
singular, and therefore having the most 
agreeable and authentic air, will not give 
way to the established ancient positive. 

It seems however certain, in the first place: 
that although Brodie was born, lived, and 
was hanged, we have no proof that he was 
buried. The Grey-friars and the West- 
kirk may indeed resume their pretensions, 
and even the exploded Calton-hill may again 
be heard with complacency. That deliber- 
ate duties were performed round a carcase 
deposited in one of these three places of 
interment, twelve hours after the execution, 
we have incontestible proofs,—but who 
knows whether it was not the body of one 
who died of the plague, or of the typhus 
fever? Did any one see the mark of the 
rope round the neck ? There was indeed a 
false key and a forged note thrown into the 
grave along with it; but that may have 
been done out of mere malice. It does not 
appear that even Bailie Johnston could 
bring ocular f (though he were to pro- 
duce the skeleton) that this was the islenti, 
cal Brodie. 
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Secondly, Brodie was very tender of his 
life, and very prudent in his schemes ; and 
it is well known that he had contrived some 
little machinery, by which the alternate ris- 
ings and fallings of the rope might be obvi- 
ated, and even the first hangman of the age 
be deceived. Brodie’s love of life was cer- 


tainly not Platonic. ‘The happiness which 
he longed to did not lie in another 
world,—and he looked upon any such 


vain ex tion as either too shadowy, too 
much of mind, and too little -of matter, for 
his taste, may be perhaps detected in at least 


six places of his own letters. In short, his “ 


love for life was neither Platonic nor poeti- 
cal,—and if, in one (he understood 
Italian, for he lived much with fiddlers) he 
speaks of ‘* amore veementissimo ma unico 
ed onesta,”—he confesses, in a letter to a 
friend, that it was guilty and perverse, that 
it absorbed him quite, and mastered his 
heart. 
** Thomas Muir.” 

Thomas Muir retired to Fontainbleau 
immediately on being carried into France, 
after his unsuccessful er" f to escape from 
Botany Bay to America, and, with the excep- 
tion of his celebrated visit to Paris in = 

with Tom Paine, he a to have 
Hen his last years in het denen soli- 
tude. He was in a state of great pain from 
his wound for some months previous to his 
death, but was at last, one morning, found 
dead in his library chair, with his hand rest- 
ing upon ** The Rights of Man.” The 
chair is still kept among the precious relics 
of Fontainbleau; and from the uninter- 
rupted veneration that has been attached to 
every thing relative to this great man, from 
the moment of his death to the present time, 
it has a better chance of authenticity than 
even the chair on which the great Napoleon, 
at the same place, signed his first abdication, 
and which has been waggishly termed his 
Elba-chair. 

STANZA 8. 
** Oh, for one hour of him who knew no feud, 
Th’ octogenarian chief, the kind old ly 
Wood !” 

Pa reader will recollect the exclamation 
r) Highlander » ** Oh, for one hour o 
Dundee !”—Sandy Wood (one of the ae, 
lightful reminiscences of old Edinburgh) was 
at least eighty years of age when in high 
repute as a medical man, he could yet divert 
himself in his walks with the ‘‘ hie schuil 
laddies,”’ or bestow the relics of his universal 
benevolence in feeding a goat or a raven. 
There is a prophecy of Meg Merrilies, in 
which these ancients are thus _— to. 
** A gatheri ther of the pow shall 
be made pa by ws caves of the inhabitants 


of Dunedin,—Sandy is at his rest: they 
shall beset his goat, they shall profane his 
raven, they shall blacken the buildings of 
the infirmary : her secrets shall be exainin- 
ed: a new goat shall bleat until they have 
measured out and run over fifty-four feet 


[May 
nine inches and a half.”—After having 
pr more than thirty years at the head 
of his profession, he died full of years and 


honours, and was buried. S y enough 
must it sound, that though there arestill, 
excellent medical practitioners in Edinburg 
of the name of Wood (not to mention the re- 
bel quack apothecary who migrated to Man. 
chester, and called himself Dr Lignum), 
there is not one Sandy among them. 





As these notes would run out to 
much too great a length for the poem 
to which they are appended, it is pro- 
posed to publish the remainder in two 
large quarto volumes, on the model of 
Dr Drake’s Shakspeare and his times. 


——< 


SOME REMARKS ON W'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE KRAKEN, COLOSSAL CUTTLE- 
FISH, AND GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


MR EDITOR, 
I am a sea-faring man, and have, in 
my time, seen sights, the mention of 
which would appear incredible to a 
mere landsman, but I confess that 
your learned correspondent W. makes 
me stare at his apparently well-au- 
thenticated stories ot sea monsters, hi- 
therio supposed to have only lived in 
the imagination of poets, or the super- 
stitious fancy of ancient historians. 
And first, If such a sea monster as 
the kraken do really exist,—a monster 
resembling a floating island, with nu- 
merous arms, equal in length and size 
to the masts of ships,—of such im- 
mense size, that the Norwegian fisher- 
men, (but no other, ) do constantly 
endeavour to find out its resting place, 
(which they know, it is said, by the 
shallowness of the water,) to catch the 
fishes that lie round it, as a bank,— 
I say, if such a monster has been play- 
ing its accustomed pranks, during un- 
numbered years, is it not very remark- 
able, that not one out of. seven hun- 
dred. British ships, (exclusive of fo- 
reigners,) which have crossed and re- 
crossed every part of the North Sea, 
even to polar regions, perhaps four, 
or even six, times.in one year, should 
have all been so extremely unfortu- 
nate, (or, I ought rather to say, for- 
tunate; for, had any one of these 
ships run upon this mass, it would 
have been fatal as a rock,) as never to 
have seen one of such sea monsters, 
This is of itself, in my opinion, a suf- 
ficient refutation of all the narratives 
of early yoyagers,—the fictions record+ 
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ed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,—or the inconsistent vagaries 


of Norwegian fishermen. 

Indeed, Mr Editor, it is a happy 
circumstance for our country, that if 
such an animal as the kraken do exist, 
their numbers are not great, nor are 
they capable of any great exertion. 
If this species had an existence when 
Pliny flourished, (which your corres- 
pondent seems to prove,) there either 
must have been no propagation since 
that period, or the e over the 
German Ocean (at least between Shet- 
land and Norway,) must have been 
rendered, many years ago, impracti- 
cable, by their natural mortality. The 
general depth of that channel is from 
60 to 80 fathoms ; and in no part, 
even up to Spitzbergen, deeper than 
6 or 700 fathoms. Now, allowing 
that when Pliny wrote, there existed 
ten couple of these animals—that they 
propagated only one male and one fe- 
male in sixty years—that they never 
were killed by accident, nor by the 
hand of man, (for so it appears,) but 
died a natural death at the good round 
age of two hundred years, what must 
be the aggregate number lying dead, 
or now roaming at large on the north- 
em ocean? As this question, how- 
ever, involves much nicety of calcula- 
tion, I shall at present leave it to the 
determination of our worthy professor 
of Mathematics. 

The whale, which is the largest sea 
animal, except the one in qootion. 
that we know of, is generally sup- 
posed to have young every second or 
third year; and the Greenland fishers, 
aware of this fact, always make sure 
of the mother, (for the maternal af- 
fection is here exhibited in a very 
striking point of view, which I have 
more then once witnessed, ) by killing 
her young first. Allowing, however, 
that the whale had been originally 
constituted like the kraken, at least 
so far as never to appear on the sur- 
face but in calm weather, (which is 
seldom the case in these climates, ) nor 
any of the species to have been killed 
by man, and that the usual term of 
their existence was two hundred years, 
is it at all probable, or consistent with 
reason, to suppose, that out of one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
Whales, (about the average number 
killed by Europeans since 1660,) not 
one of this multitude should ever have 
been seen by ships passing and re- 
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sing on their respective voyages, 
floating dead or alive on the ny or 
driven, by various causes, either on 
the coast of Scotland, its isles, or that 
of Norway. On the contrary, seldom 
a year passes but there are numerous 
instances of whales losing themselves, 
and running on some of the above- 
mentioned coasts. I shall not agitate 
this question farther; and therefore 
proceed to the examination of the co- 
lossal cuttle-fish, which shall not de- 
tain us long. 

The cuttle-fish, though, according 
to Pennant, Shaw, and others, enor- 
mously large, bears no comparison to 
the mighty kraken; nor can I well 
see, from the description given of the 
two monsters, how they can be identi- 
fied as the same species ; the one be- 
ing an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean, 
the other of the North Sea, 

The only thing like evidence in sup- 
port of the existence of the colossal 
cuttle-fish, (and that is of a most sus- 
picious kind,) is an account given by 
a Captain Dens, recorded in the works 
of Denys Mertfort, and made use of 
by subsequent authorities, that the 
Captain, while in the African Seas, 
lost three of his men by an attack 
from this monster, whilst employed in 
cleaning the ship’s sides ; and he adds, ~ 
“* that its arms were the thickness of 
a mizen mast, with suckers of the size 
of pot-lids.” Pennant, it appears, 
only affirms, “ that he was well as- 
sured by persons of undoubted credit, 
that in the Indian Seas it has been 
found of such a size as to measure two 
fathoms in breadth across the central 
part,” &c. &e.—the remaining part of 
the passage is too absurd to merit at- 
tention. Dr Shaw appears to have made 
Captain Dens’ account of this sea mon- 
ster a subject of lecture, without the 
wpems of ocular demonstration, or 
other testimonies sufficient to impress 
us with any belief of its actual exist- 
ence. 

Now, Mr Editor, I was fifteen years 
afloat in the Indian Ocean, and, du- 
ring that eventful period, visited al- 
most every island, capital, creek, and 
course, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the confines of the Moiucca Islands, 
but never saw nor heard of this mon- 
ster, nor any of the ravages of its fe- 
rocity. It may, however, be asserted, 
and with some justice, that the evi- 
dence of seamen, relative to the won- 
derful productions of nature, or other 
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subjects peculiar to the countries they 
have visited, is often unaccountably 
ted; or, if near the truth, so 
exed with ignorance, that it is 
extremely difficult to gather truth from 
such shithsig Mi. I conceive, however, 
that if the ravages committed by the 
colossal cuttle-fish were nearly as fre- 
uent as the horrid ferocities of the 
b 8g alligator, &c. its name and 
terror would have been as frequently 
in our mouths and minds, as the 
names and terrors of these enemies of 
the human race; but, so far from 
this being the case, I do not recollect 
ever having heard, during the long 
period I was in those seas, of the 
name ever being mentioned. 

Whilst in the Red Sea, watching 
the motions of Bonaparte, I remember 
often observing, as did also every offi- 
cer and man in the ship, an enormous 
sea monster; but so far from being 
ferocious, like the cuttle-fish, when 
we made any attempt in our boats to 
approach it, it continually disappeared. 
This fish (the name of which I never 
ascertained,) was always to be disco- 
vered in the Red Sea, by vast flocks 
of gulls hovering over the spot where 
it lay. When perfectly calm, which 
was there frequently the case, parti- 
cularly in the mornings, we used to 
be highly amused by looking at this 
monster lying basking in the rays of 

. the sun, with the upper jaw of the 
mouth, which had some resemblance 
to the great porch door of an old ca- 
thedral, but probably much larger, 
hove back to the angle of 45° from the 
arene whilst the lower jaw 

y extended on the surface of the sea. 
In this position, while thousands of 
gulls (whether attracted by the odour 
of its breath, or some other cause, I 
know not) were flying immediately 
over the throat, making a dreadful 
noise, which was heard at a great dis- 
tance, the upper and lower jaws were 
brought together like lightning, with 
a clap resembling the report of a great 
gun, by which means some hundreds 
of the feathered tribe were entrapped 
into the stomach. This operation was 
repeated about every ten minutes, un- 
til satisfied, when the animal disap- 
peared. 

After what I have advanced against 
the existence of the kraken and cuttle- 
fish, it may be expected I should say 
something about the great sea serpent. 
I have often witnessed, both in the 
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East and West Indies, as well as in 
the southern parts of the coast of 
America, many sea snakes, as they are 
called, from six to twelve, and even 
fourteen feet in length, but very harm. 
less in their nature. In the year 1792, 
while at anchor at St Johns, Antigua, 
one of these snakes, which was about 
six feet, as well as I remember, in 
length, got on the ship’s deck by 
means of the cable, through the hawse- 
hole, which was taken up in the naked 
hand, and heaved into its own ele. 
ment. 

Had your correspondent repressed 
Paul Egede’s absurd and irreconcile. 
able fiction (for it deserves no other 
term), and a few others of the like 
cast, our belief would have been great- 
ly strengthened by the information 
given by our transatlantic brethren; 
but when we see so many absurdi- 
ties mixed with facts, I really do not 
well know what to think of the whole, 
when deliberately called on to give 
credit to such a fable as, ** A hideous 
sea monster was seen, July 6th,” but 
no year mentioned, “ which reared 
itself so high above the water, that itg 
head overtopped our mainsail,” which 
must have been at least forty feet 
above the surface of the sea. “It 
had a long pointed nose, out of which 
it spouted like a whale. Instead of 
fins, it had great broad flaps like 
wings ; its body seemed to be grown 
over with shell-work,” perhaps in 
masonic order; * and its skin was 
very rugged and uneven. It was 
shaped like a serpent behind; and 
when it dived into the water again, it 
plunged itself backwards, and raised 
its tail above the water a whole ship’s 
length from its body.” 

I shall only observe again, that it ig 
a most fortunate circumstance, that 
these sea monsters are so very scarce 
as not to be seen more than once or 
twice in a whole century ; for if more 
numerous, the consequence would have 
been most fatal to a great maritime 
nation, like Great Britain. Our sea- 
men, undoubtedly the most supersti- 
tious part of the whole community, 
would* very soon have lost all that 
ardour and enterprise with which this 
brave and heroic body of men are s0 
universally characterised; our emis 
nence, foreign and domestic, would 
soon have been annihilated, govern- 
ment bankrupt, and the nation a prey 
to famine and civil discord. ‘Thesé 
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are considerations worthy, if not of 
the attention of your correspondent, 
at least of the serious contemplation 
of ministers ; and in order to ascer- 
tain the fact of the existence of these 
sea monsters, I strongly recommend, 
without loss of time, such measures 
as, in the wisdom of government, ma 

appear most conducive to that end. 
But perhaps the ships that have gone 
on the northern expedition have or- 
ders to this effect. W. B. 
Edinburgh, 9th May 1818. 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No V. 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


Mr Sueit, the author of the Apostate, 
has written a new tragedy called Bet- 
tamirA, Or THE Fai or Tunis, 
which was produced at this theatre on 
the 22d of April. It is characterised 
by the same faults as Mr Sheil’s first 
production, and they are carried to 
even a more extravagant extent ; but, 
from what we could judge by the re- 
presentation, it possesses more and 

eater beauties. The plot is, to the 
Rest degree, puerile and improbable. 
It seems to have been taken from the 
circulating library, which could very 
well afford to part with it, for there 
are five hundred or five thousand as 
good left behind. The scene is laid 
at Tunis,—but wherefore, there ap- 
pears no conceivable reason, for all 
the chief persons are Italians. In fact, 
Chance has brought the five principal 
characters together, for the sole pur- 
pose of affording Mr Sheil an oppor- 
tunity of writing: a tragedy about 
them ; and he seems to have chesen 
Tunis, in preference to any other 
lace, in order that he might be de- 
ivered of certain commoti-places which 
he had conceived, respecting the con- 
duct of the European powers, in so 
long suffering a herd of vulgar barba- 
rians to make slaves of their more po- 
lite and civilized Christian neighbours, 
who would no doubt have been greatly 
scandalized at doing any thing of the 
kind themselves. The plot, which we 
in part extract from the newspapers, 
is as follews : 

Count Manfredi (Mr C. Kemble), 
& nobleman of Naples, who is in slave- 
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ry at Tunis, discovers that Charles V. 
is marching against the pirate city. 
He arms the Christian slaves against 
their tyrants, and becomes himse 
their leader; binding himself by an 
oath, that not liberty, or even the em- 
braces of his wife and child, shall 
make him abandon the common cause. 
At this period his wife Bellamira 
(Miss O’Neil), whom he considered 
to be in Italy, and separated from him 
for ever, arrives at Tunis with her 
child, as slaves. Manfredi attempts 
to save his wife from the grasp of t 
barbarians, and is, in consequence, 
about to be sacrificed to their rage, 
when Montalto (Mr Young) arrives 
on the spot, and saves him. Montalto 
has been admiral of Naples; but being 
exiled, by the intrigues of his own 
brother Salerno (Mr Terry), he re- 
pairs to ‘Tunis, abjures his religion, 
and is placed in high power. He uses 
it to give freedom to Manfredi, his 
wife, and child, about whom he is 
agree. | interested, on account of 
her resemblance, both in name and 
person, to his own (as he supposes) 
murdered child—murdered by Salerno. 
At this period Sinano (Mr Macready), 
who is also a renegade from his coun- 
try, arrives from the barbarian camp, 
with orders to destroy the chief of the 
Christian slaves, and to depose Mon- 
talto from the government. In Man- 
fredi he finds This deadly foe, the fa- 
voured lover of Bellamira, and the 
cause of his disgrace and exile from 
his native land. He separates the 
husband and wife, disgraces and im- 
prisons Montalto and Manfredi, and 
takes Bellamira to his palace. Various 
scenes ensue between these two cha- 
racters, in which she resists all his 
threats and intreaties, and rejects his 
proffered love. At this time Tunis is 
attacked by the Spaniards. Sinano is 
wounded in the battle which ensues, 
but has still strength left to arrive at 
the dungeon where he has confined 
his enemies, in order to destroy them. 
He kills Montalto, and is killed by 
him, but not before Montalto has 
discovered that Bellamira is his child, 
and Salerno his guilty but repentant 
brother. Tunis is now taken; and 
the tragedy closes with the reunion of 
Manfredi and Bellamira. 

This, as the reader will perceive, is 
forced and extravagant enough. But 
in truth, the plot of a tragedy, as well 
as of any other of the higher species 
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of poetry, is of the smallest possible 
consequence ; at least Shakspeare and 
the Greek tragedians thought so, and 
they knew something of the matter, 
whatever our modern dramatists may 
think. With them character and pas- 
sion were every thing, and plot no- 
thing: with us it is just the reverse. 
That the story of Electra had been 
chosen for the subject of tragedies be- 
fore his time, was perhaps the very 
reason that Sophocles fixed upon it 
for the most beautiful that remains to 
us of his. The audience knew every 
particular of the plot beforehand ; so 
that there was nothing to divide or 
distract their attention from the deve- 
lopements of character or passion. On 
the contrary, the audience of a modern 
play can find nothing better to do, the 
moment it begins, than set about to 
conjecture how it will end. It was so 
at Covent Garden theatre on the first 
night of Bellamira. The viva voce 
critics who sat near us in the pit began 
to discover, in the second act, that 
Miss O’Neil* could be no other than 
C. Kemble’s wife ; shortly after, they 
settled that she would turn out to be 
Young’s daughter ; and lastly, as Mr 
Terry still remained without “ a local 
habitation or a name,” they concluded, 
that as he must be somebody, he was 
the brother of Mr Young, and conse- 
quently the uncle of Miss O'Neil. 
Before long, all these conjectures 
proved to very true; and when 
they ceased to be secrets, the persons 
who had made the discoveries, having 
no farther interest in the matter, 
talked of something else. 

It is this “ fatal curiosity,” this dis- 
eased appetite for violent stimulants, 
that has been the bane of the modern 
stage. It was at first the effect of bad 
dramas, and is now become the cause 
of them ; and what is worse, it is the 
cause of the absence of good ones. 
We have poets who are qualified to 
excel in the very highest departments 
of our acting drama ; but they are de- 
terred from attempting it, on account 
of the vitiated state of the public taste. 
Mr Sheil ses powers that might 
and should have been employed in 
helping to correct this unhealthy 





* The audience of a modern play always 

and think of the characters by the 

name of the persons who act them. This 

fs a more severe and sagacious criticism 
than they intend it to be. 
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craving after unwholesome and ener. 
Moony Be ; instead of which, th 
i 


have hitherto done nothing but admi. 
nister to and aggravate it. And the 
worst of all is, that he has made his 
chief agent in this bad work, a charm. 
ing creature, who is endowed with 
qualities adapted, in the most bean. 
tiful manner, to a directly opposite 
urpose. Miss O'Neil, and bei 
ike her, were given us to cure the 
evils of humanity, not to enhance 
them; to “ make a sunshine in a 
shady place,” not to scatter clouds and 
tempests in our path. In the Apostate, 
Mr Sheil carried this moral torture, to 
which we allude, as far as we thought 
it could go; but in the tragedy before 
us he has invented a new kind of 
rack, by which the feelings are abso. 
lutely drawn and quartered. He places 
Miss O’Neil on a certain spot in the 
centre of the stage, and contrives to 
keep her there by means of the most 
violent emotions, which pull at the 
same moment in precisely opposite di- 
rections, and with nearly equal forces, 
The three grand cords (besides several 
subsidiary ones) by which he effects 
this notable purpose, are, maternal, 
conjugal, and filial affection. The 
maternal, however, seems to have the 
strongest power ; and accordingly, a 
little child is used as a kind of load- 
stone to draw her about just as the 
author pleases. It is introduced into 
several scenes for this sole purpose, 
and never speaks a word during the 
whole play. This is very mischievous 
and unworthy trifling; and, judging 
from ourselves, its only effect is to 
give unmingled pain at first, and at 
length to become quite ludicrous, 

We shall endeavour to return to 
this subject in a future Number. In 
the mean time, we must add, that we 
think this second dramatic production 
of Mr Sheil evinces rare and valuable 
powers. The language, though some 
times overstrained, and disfigured by 
the common-places of poetry, is fre- 
quently pure, vigorous, and unaffect- 
ed ; the characters are, upon the whole, 
powerfully and consistently drawn; 
and there occasionally occur original 
and highly poetical thoughts and 
images. 


Drury-Lane Theatre. 


Martow’s Jew or Marta.—On 
the 24th of April, this play was re 
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vived here. The Jew of Malta is, on 
many accounts, a very curious and in- 
teresting work. It is undoubtedly the 
foundation of Shakspeare’s Jew. But 
it claims to no common ad- 
mmiration for itself; for, besides the 
high poetical talent it exhibits, it may 
be considered as the Ff -aasd regular and 
consistent English drama; the first 
unassisted and successful attempt to 
embody that dramatic unity which had 
been till then totally neglected or over- 
looked. The dramatic poems which 
preceded the Jew of Malta could be 
considered as dramas only in so far as 
they exhibited events, instead of relat- 
ing them. The yp instead of tell- 
ing a story himself, introduced various 
persons to speak their own thoughts 
and feelings, as they might be suppos- 
ed to arise from certain events and 
circumstances ; but his.characters, for 
the most part, expressed themselves in 
a style and language moulded and 
tinctured by Ais particular habits of 
thinking and feeling. 

Marlow was the first t before 
Shakspeare who posse any thing 
like real dramatic genius, or who 
seemed to have any distinct notion of 
what a drama should be, as distin- 
guished from every other kind of 

tical composition. It is with some 
hesitation that we dissent from the 
opinion of an able writer in this Ma- 
gazine, in thinking, that the Jew of 
Malta is Marlow’s best play. Not that 
we like it better than the Faustus or 
Edward II., but it is better as a play. 
There is more variety of character, and 
more of moral purpose, in the Ed- 
ward II., and the Faustus exhibits 
loftier and more impassioned poetry ; 
but neither of those plays — in 
80 great a degree as the one before us, 
that rare, and when judiciously ap- 
plied, most important quality, which 
we have called dramatic unity,—that 
tending of all its parts to engender and 
sustain the same kind of feeling 
throughout. In the Jew of Malta, 
the characters are all, without excep- 
tion, wicked, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. Barabas, the Go- 
yernor, Ithamore, the Friars, Abigail, 
to compass their own short-sighted 
views, all set moral restraint at 
defiance, and they are all unhappy, 
—and their unhappiness is ‘~ > 
brought about by their own guilt. We 
cannot agree with many persons in 
thinking, that this play is without a 
Vox. III. 
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moral purpose ; or that Barabas is a 
mere monster, and not aman. We 
cannot allow, that even Ithamore is 
gratuitously wicked. There is no 
such thing in nature—least of all in 
human nature, and Marlow knew this. 
It is true that Ithamore appears to be 
so at first sight, He finds it a pleasant 
pastime to go about and kill men and 
women who have never injured him. 
But it must not be forgotten that he 
is a slave ; anda slave should.no more 
be expected to keep a compact with 
the kind from which he is cut off, 
than a demon or a wild beast. Who 
shall limit the effects of slavery on the 
human mind? Let those answer for 
the crimes of Ithamore who broke th 
link that united him to his ies. 
For a more full account of this play 
in its eigne state, we refer the read- 
er to Vol. II. p. 260, of this Maga- 
zine. 

The alterations in the Jew of Malta, 
as it has now been performed, are 
chiefly confined to omissions, with the 
exception of a long and tedious scene 
between Lodowick and Mathias at the 
commencement, in which each tells 
the other and the audience the “pad 
of his love for Abigail, the Jews 
daughter, which said love nobody 
cares any thing about. What could 
be the inducement to change the fine 
and characteristic commencement of 
the original, in which we are at once 
introduced to Barabgs in his counting- 
house, among his gold? Lodowick 
and Mathias are very uninteresting 
and intrusive people at best ; and it is 

uite time enough to be troubled with 
them when the author wants them in 
order to heighten his principal cha- 
racter. But it is a remarkable fact, 
that managers of theatres seem to 
know less of the true purposes and 
bearings of the dramatic art than any 
other given set of people whatever. 
After saying this generally, it is but 
fair to add, that we noticed two slight 
alterations in this play, which seemed 
to evince something that looked almost 
like genius. In the third act, after 
having purchased the slave Ithamore, 
iS ae to ascertain whether he will 
suit 4 oem ae sommes to 
know his “ birth, condition, pro= 
fession.” Ithamore answers, that his 
profession is any thing his new master 

leases. ‘‘ Hast thou no trade?” says 

arabas, ‘‘ then listen to my words ;” 
and then, after counselling him to dis- 
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card all natural affections, proceeds, 
in a horrible and most unnatural 
speech, to sum up all his own past 
crimes, by describing how he has been 
accustomed to employ his time. 


** As for myself, I walk abroad a-nights, 
And kill sick people ing under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells,” &c. 


Instead of omitting this speech alto- 
getherin theacted play, Barabas is made 
aside) to feign that he has done all 
this, in order to try Ithamore’s on oe 
sition. This is a very happy thought ; 
and the answer of Ithamore is not less 
so. Instead of echoing back a boast- 
ing confession of the same kind of 
guilt, as he does in the original, Itha- 
more, with a low and savage cunning 
worthy of the character, hints, gene- 
rally, that he knows and has practised 
better tricks, to plague mankind, than 
even those his master has just spoken 
of, but that ‘ none shall know them !” 
We consider both these as very lucky 
hits, though not likely to tell, or even 
be noticed in the representation. We 
willingly offer the credit of them, 
wherever it is due. 

The other chief alterations from the 
original, are the omission of every 
thing relating to the poisoning of the 
nuns, and some change, not much for 
the better, in the manner of Barabas’s 
death. 

We think the play, upon the whole, 
greatly injured by the alterations, and 
see no reason for any of them, except 
those we have particularised above, 
and they are only adapted to the closet. 
The performance flags very much dur- 
ing the second and third acts, and is 
not likely to become a favourite with 
the public. 

The whole weight of the play lies 
upon Mr Kean. No one has a single 
line that can be made any thing of in 
the way of acting. The character of 
Barabas is, as far as it goes, well e- 
nough adapted to display some of Mr 
Kean’s peculiar powers, but not those 
of the highest or rarest kind. In some 
parts, however,—and those the very 
best,—he made more of the character 
than the author has done. There was 
something very fine and sepulchral in 
his manner of delivering that admir- 
able speech at the beginning of the 
second act, where he goes before day- 
light to seek for Abigail, who is to bring 
him the concealed remnant of his 
treasures. 


Jotices of the Acted Drama in London. 
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** Thus, like the sad presaging raven, that 
lls 


to. 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings, 
Vexed and tormented runs poor Barabas 
With fatal curses towards these Christians,” 
&e. : 

The next speech is still finer than 
this; and Mr Kean’s manner of de- 
livering was beautifully solemn and 
impressive. 

** Now! remember those old womens’ words, 
Who, in my wealth, would tell me winter's 


es, 
And speak of spirits and ghosts that glide by 
night 
About the place where treasure hath been hid; 
And now methinks that I am one of those: 
For whilst I live, here lives my soul’s sole 


hope, 

And when I die, here shall my spirit walk.” 

Also, when Barabas recovers the 
gold he has concealed, nothing could 
surpass the absolute delirium of drun- 
ken joy with which he gives the 
speech,—or rather the string of excla- 
mations in the same scene, beginning 
“* Oh, my girl! my gold!” &c. 

Upon the whole, Mr Kean’s Bara- 
bas was as fine as the character would 
admit of its being made ; but it bore 
no more comparison to that of Shy- 
lock, than the play of the Jew of 
Maita does to the Merchant of Venice. 

We would willingly omit to notice 
the song that Mr Kean was made to 
sing, when disguised as the minstrel. 
This contemptible degradation could 
never be of his own choosing. He 
surely knows himself better! If he 
likes to amuse himself, or his private 
friends, in this way, in the name of 
all that’s pleasant, let him! But his 
public fame should not be trified with 
for “an old song,” much less for a 
new one. 


A burlesque interlude, called Amo- 
roso, Kine of Litre Britain, was 
produced at this house on the 21st of 
April, and with complete success. It 
is an imitation of Bombastes Furioso, 
which is an imitation of Tom Thumb, 
which is an imitation of nothing at 
all. It inculcates the morals of St 
James's ‘in the phraseology of St 
Giles’s. The author—(author ! what 


will the term be applied to next? 
But the shoe-blacks of’ Paris call them- 
selves Marchands de Cirage!) The 
author of this piece seems to think 
that vulgarity is fun; which is quite 
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as great a mistake, and of the same 
kind, as those over-wise people make 
who think that fun is vulgarity. The 
readers of this Magazine will not ex- 
pect us to say much on such pieces as 


these. ‘There would be little chance 
of our having any thing to say worth 
hearing on any subject, if we could 
not better employ both their time and 
our own. 


There have been two or three other 
new afterpieces since our last, but we 
have been prevented from seeing them. 
We hear they are quite worthless. If, 
however, on seeing them we should 
think otherwise, delay shall not be 
made an excuse for neglect. Mr Ellis- 
ton has also returned to the stage. If 
he keeps to his own line,—in which 
he is at present quite unrivalled,—we 
shall congratulate the lovers of hearty 
happy gaiety on a most delightful re- 
acquisition. Since his absence, a whole 
constellation of dramatic stars have 
been blotted out. Stars, too, whose 
forms and influences we can afford to 
part with less than any others. That 
whimsical being, Benedict, and that 
“* gay creature of the element,” Mer- 
cutio, administer “‘ medicine for sick 
minds, worth all the pharmacopceia 
of all the solemn fools who have been 
admitted to practice since the estab- 
lishment of the College of Souls’ Phy- 
sicians. 


THE HERALD. 


1 po remember a strange man—a Herald, 
And hereaboutshe dwells, whom late I noted, 
In party-coloured coat, like a fool’s jacket, 
Or morris-dancer’s dress. Musty his looks, 
Like to a skin of ancient shrivelled parch- 


ment, - 
Or anold pairof leather brogues twice turned. . 


And round the dusky room he did inhabit, 

Whose wainscoat seem’d as old as Noah’s 
Ark, 

Were divers shapes of ugly ill-form’d mon- 
sters, 

Hung up in scutcheons like an old church 
aisle ; 

A blue boar rampant, and a griffin gules, 

A gaping tiger, and a cat-a-mountain, 

hat nature never form’d, nor madman 

thought, 

‘* Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,” 

—And right before him lay a dusty pile 

Of ancient legers, books of evidence, 

Torn parish registers, probates and testa- 

ments, 


The Herald. 
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From whence, with cunning art and sly con- 
trivance, 

He fairly culled divers Pedigrees, 

(Which make, full oft, the son beget the 
father, 

And give to maiden laidies fruitful issues) ; 

And next, by dint of transmutation strange, 

Did coin his musty vellum into gold.— 

Anon comes in a gaudy city youth, 

Whose father, for oppression and vile cun- 
ning, 

Lies roaring now in limbo-lake the while ; 

And after some few words of mystic import, 

Of Douglas, Mowbray, Steuart, Hamilton, 

Most gravely uttered by the smoke-dried 


sage, 
He takes in lieu of gold* the vellum roll, 
With arms emblazon’d and Lord Lyon’s 
signet, 
And struts away a well born gentleman.+ 
Observing this, I to myself did say, 
An’ if a man did need a coat of arms, 
Here lives a caitiff that would sell him one. 
8. 


em 


To the Veiled Conductor of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 


SIR, 
THERE are few things so much affected 
by the change of manners and circum- 
stances, as the quality and the effect 
of evidence. Facts which our fa- 
thers were prepared to receive upon 
very slender and ‘hearsay testimony, 
we are sometimes disposed to deny 
positively, even when fortified by 
all that the laws of evidence can do 
for them, by the confession of the 
perpetrator of wickedness, by the evi- 
dence of its victims, by the eye-sight 
and oath of impartial witnesses, and 
by all which could, in an ordinary 
case, ‘‘ make faith,” to use a phrase 
of the civilians, betwixt man and man. 
In the present day he would be hooted 
as an idiot, who would believe an old 
woman guilty of witchcraft, upon evi- 
dence, on the tenth part of which a 
Middlesex jury would find a man 
guilty of felony ; and our ancestors 





* See if the bear be gone from the gentle- 
man—and how much of him he hath eaten 
—they are never curst but when they are 
hungry—this is fairy gold, boy. 

Winter Night’s Tale. 

+ Clown. Give me the lye, do, and try 
whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

Autol. I know you are, now, sir, a gentle- 
man born. 

Clown. Aye, and have been so any time 
these four hours. 
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would have pelted, as a Sadducee and 
an infidel, any one who, on the twen- 
tieth degree of testimony so rejected, 
would not have condemned “the ac- 
cused to faggots and tarr’d barrels. 

To accommodate those who love the 
golden mean in judgment, or are in- 
clined, with Giles Passamonte’s ape, 
to pronounce the adventures in Mon- 
tosinos’s cave partly true and partly 
false, Dr Ferriar of Manchester has 
invented a new mode of judging evi- 
dence with respect to those supernatural 

matters, in which, without impeaching 
the truth of the narrator, or even the 
veracity of the eyes to whose evidence 
he appeals, you may ascribe his sup- 
posed facts to the effects of precon- 
ceived ideas acting upon. faulty or dis- 
eased organs. ; 

I have, Sir, unfortunately no means 
of making myself the head of any new 
class of believers or inridels upon these 
mysterious points ; for it is evident, 
that narrations of this marvellous com- 
plexion must be either true or false, 
or partly true, partly fictitious ; and 
each of these classes have already their 
leaders and patrons. As, however, 
you, Sir, are yourself a mystical being, 
and, in the opinion of some, a non- 
entity, you cannot fail to be interested 
in examples referring to the mystical, 
and to that which, being hard of be- 
lief, is sometimes rejected as incredible. 
You are not, perhaps, being yourself 
a reserved personage, entitled to ex- 
pect ample communication on the part 
of your correspondents ; yet thus much 
I am willing to announce to you, as 
the preface to the present and future 
correspondence. 

My father, Sir Michaelmas Shadow, 
lived in a glen, into which the sun 
does not shine above ten times a year, 
though we have no reason to complain 
of want of moisture. He was wont to 
pk that he was descended from the 
celebrated Simon Shadow, whom the 
renowned Sir Jobn Falstaff desired to 
have in his regiment, in respect he was 
like to be a cool soldier, and refreshing 
to sit under after a hot day’s march. 
My father abridged his days, by ven- 
turing out into the meridian sun (an 
hour remarkable for cutting short 
our family) with the purpose of pay- 
ing his respects to an eclipse, which a 
rascally almanack-maker falsely an- 
nounced as being on the point of ren- 
dering our globe a visit. I succeeded 
to him, Sir, in his retired habits, and 


and mysterious. Warned by my poor 
father’s untimely fate, I never venture 
into broad day-light ; but should you, 
Sir, leave your bower at sun-rise or 
sun-set, like your prototype the veiled 
prophet of Moore, it is possible that 
you may meet and ~— your 
correspondent by his tall slim figure, 
thin stilts of legs, and disproportioned 
feet. For I must inform you, in case 
of a disagreeable surprise, that my ap- 
pearance reverses that of Michael Scott 
and the wizzards of old, from whom 
the devil is said to have stolen the sha- 
dow ; whereas, in my case, it would 
seem he had stolen the substance, and 
left the shade to walk the earth with- 
out it. 

My education and reading have been 
as fantastic as my person ; and froma 
kindred propensity to those stories 
which, like the farther end of the 
bridge in Mirza’s vision, are concealed 
by shadows, clouds, and darkness, 
they have been turned towards the oc- 
cult sciences and mystical — of 
study. My library is furnished with 
authors who treat of the divining rod 
of the magical mirror, the weepon- 
salve, charms, lamens, sigils, christals, 
ene talismans, and spells. My 

ereditary mansion, Castle Shadoway, 
has a tower, from which I can observe 
the stars (being something of an astro- 
loger, like the valiant Guy Mannering) 
and a dungeon haunted by the restless 
ghost of a cooper, whilome confined 
there till his death by one of my an- 
cestors, for having put two slight hoops 
on a barrel of March beer, by which 
the generous liquor was lost. This 
goblin shall hammer, dub-a-dub, 
scratch, rustle, and groan with any 
from the Hermitage Castle to Castle 
Girnigo, for an hundred pounds down 
play or pay. Besides this, I pretend 
to be acquainted with all spirits that 
walk the earth, swim the wave, or 
wing the sky; goblins, night-mares, 
hags, vampires, break-necks, black men 
and green women, familiars, puck- 
harries, Oberon, and all his moon-light 
dancers. The wandering Jew, the 
high-priest of the Rosy-cross, the ge- 
nius of Socrates, the demon of Mascon, 
the drummer of Tedworth, are all 
known to me, with their real charac- 
ter, and essence, and true history. Be- 
sides these points of occult know- 
ledge, my conversation has lain much 
among old spinsters and widows, who 


[May 
his taste for the uncertain, undefined, 
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ed the disproportion between 
my club-feet and spindle-shanks, and 
my general resemblance to a skeleton 
hung in chains, in consideration of 
my conversational talents as an excel- 
lent listener. In this way, my mind, 
from youth upwards, has me stor- 
ed with matter deep and perilous to 
read or narrate, which, with due ef- 
fect, the hand of the clock should 
point to twelve, and the candles be 
in the snuff. 

The time now approaches, Sir, that 
I must expect, in the course of nature, 
to fade away into that unknown and 
obscure state in which, as there is no 
light, there can of course be no sha- 
dow. I am unwilling so much cur- 
rent and excellent information should 
go with me to the darksome bourne. 
To your veiled and mysterious cha- 
racter, Sir, you are indebted, as I 
have already hinted, for the prefer- 
ence which I give to your work as the 
means of recording these marvels. 
You must not be apprehensive that I 
will overwhelm you with too many 
marvels at once, for I am aware, by 
experience, of the indigestion which 
arises after having, like Macbeth, 
“ supp'd full with horrors.” Farther, 
you may place absolute reliance upon 
the statements which I may give 
concerning my authorities. Trust- 
ing this offer may be acceptable, and 
that at a time when you are mov- 
ing heaven and earth for furnishing 
instruction and amusement to your 
readers, you will not think the assist- 
ance of the inferior regions to be des- 
pised, I send you the first article of 
my treatise, which, with your per- 
mission, I entitle 


Phantasmagoria. 
Come like shadows—so depart.” 


Nol. 


The incident which I am about to 
narrate, came to your present corres- 
pondent through the most appropriate 
channel for such information, by the 
narration, namely, of an. old woman. 
I must however add, that though this 
old lady literally wore the black silk 
gown, small haunch-hoop, and triple 
ruffes, which form the apparel most 
proper to her denomination, yet in 
sense, spirit, wit, and intelligence, she 
Preatly exceeded various individuals of 

er own class, who have been known 
to me, although their backs were 
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clothed with purple robes or mili 
uniforms, and their heads attired wit 
cocked hats or three-tailed periwigs. 
I have not, in my own mind, the 
slightest doubt that she told the tale 
to me in the precise terms in which 
she received it from the person prin- 
cipally concerned. Whether it was 
to be believed in its full extent, as a 
supernatural visitation, she did not 
pretend to determine, but she strongly 
averred her conviction, that the lady 
to whom the event happened was a 
woman not easily to be imposed upon . 
by her own imagination, however ex- 
cited ; and that the whole tone of her 
character, as well as the course of her 
life, exempted her from the slightest 
suspicion of an attempt to impose on 
others. Without farther preface, and 
without any effort at ornament or de- 
coration, I proceed to my narration, 
only premising, that though I sup- 
press the name of the lady, out of re- 
spect to surviving relations, yet it is 
well known to me. 

A ‘ady, wife to a gentleman of res- 
pectable property on the borders of 
Argyleshire, was, about the middle of 
the last century, left a widow, with the 
management of an embarrassed estate 
and the care of an only son. The young 
gentleman approached that period of life 
when it was necessary that he should 
be sent into the world in some active 
professional line. The natural incli- 
nation of the youth, like most others 
of that age and country, was to enter 
into the army, a disposition which his 
mother saw with anxiety, as all the 
perils of the military profession were 
aggravated to her imagination by ma- 
ternal tenderness, and a sense of her 
own desolate situation. A circum- 
stance however occurred, which in- 
duced her to grant her consent to her 
son’s embracing this course of life 
with less reluctance than it would 
otherwise have been given. 

A Highland gentleman, named 
Campbell (we suppress his designa- 
tion), and nearly related to Mrs y 
was about this time named to the 
command of one of the independent 
companies, levied for protecting the 
peace of the Highlands, and prevent- 
ing the marauding parties in which 
the youth of the wilder clans were 
still occasionally exercised. These com- 
— were called Sidier-dhu, i. e. 

lack soldiers, to distinguish them 
from the Sidier-roy, or red soldiers, 
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of the regular army ; and hence, when 
embodied into a marching regiment 
(the well-known forty-second), the 
corps long retained, and still retains, 
the title of the Black Watch. At the 
period of the story the independent 
companies retained their original occu- 
pation, and were generally considered as 
only liable to do duty in their native 
country. Each of these corps con- 
sisted .of about three hundred men, 
using the Highland garb and arms, 
and commanded by such gentlemen as 
the Brunswick government imagined 
they might repose confidence in. They 
were understood to engage only to 
serve in the Highlands, and no where 
else, and were looked upon rather as 
a kind of volunteers than as regular 
soldiers. 

A service of this limited nature, 
which seemed to involve but little 
risk of actual danger, and which was 
to be exercised in his native country 
alone, was calculated to remove many 
of the objections which a beloved mo- 
ther might be supposed to have against 
her only son entering into the army. 
She had also the highest reliance on 
the kindness and affection of her kins- 
man, Captain Campbell, who, while 
he offered to receive the young gentle- 
man as a cadet into his independent 
company, gave her his solemn assur- 
ance to watch over him in every res- 
og as his own son, and to prevent 

is being exposed to any unnecessary 
hazard until he should have attained 
the age and experience necessary for 
his own guidance. Mrs » greatly 
reconciled to parting with her son, in 
consequence of these friendly assur- 
ances on the part of his future com- 
mander; it was arranged that the 
youth should join the company at a 
particular time; and in the mean 
while, Mrs , who was then re- 
siding at Edinburgh, made the neces- 
sary preparations for his proper equip- 
ment. 

These had been nearly completed, 
when Mrs received a piece of 
melancholy intelligence, which again 
unsettled her resolution ; and while it 
filled her with grief on account of her 
relation, awakened in the most cruel 
manner all the doubts and apprehen- 
sions which his promises had lulled to 
sleep. A body of Katerns, or freeboot- 
ers, belonging, if I mistake not, to the 
country of Lochiel, had made a descent 
upon a neighbouring district of Argyle- 
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shire, and driven away a consi 
creagh, or spoilofcattle. Captain Ca 
bell, withsuch of his independent com. 
panyas he could assemble upon asuddey 
alarm, set off in pursuit of the d 
dators, and after a fatiguing mard 
came up with them. A slight skir. 
mish took place, in course of which 
the cattle were recovered, but not be 
fore Captain Campbell had received , 
severe wound. It was not immediate. 
ly, perhaps not necessarily, mortal, but 
was rendered so by want of shelter and 
surgical assistance, and the same ag. 
count, which brought to Edinburgh 
an account of the skirmish, communi. 
cated to Mrs the death of her 
affectionate kinsman. To grief for his 
loss, she Had now to add the painful 
recollection, that her son, if he pursu. 
ed the line which had been resolved 
on, would be deprived of the aid, coun. 
tenance, and advice, of the person to 
whose care, as to that of a father, she 
had resolved to confide him. And the 
very event, which was otherwise » 
much attended with grief and perplexi- 
ty, served to shew that the service of 
the independent companies, however 
limited in extent, did not exempt thos 
engaged in it from mortal peril. At 
the same time, there were many argu 
ments against retracting her consent, 
or altering a plan in which so much 
progress had been already made ; and 
she felt as if, on the one bo she sa- 
crificed her son’s life, if she permitted 
him to join the corps; on the other, 
that his honour or spirit might be call- 
ed in question, by her obliging him to 
renounce the situation. These con- 
tending emotions threw her—a widow, 
with no one to advise her, and themo- 
ther of an only son whose fate de- 
pended upon her resolving wisely— 
into an agony of mind, which many 
readers may suppose will account satis- 
factorily for the following extraordi- 
nary apparition. 

I need not remind my Edinburgh 
friends, that in ancient times theit 
forefathers lived, as they do still in 
Paris, in flats, which have access by # 
common stair. The apartments occl- 
pied by Mrs were immediately 
above those of a family with whom she 
was intimate, and she was in the habitof 
drinking tea with them every evening. 
It was duskish, and she began to thil 
that her agitation of mind had detain- 
ed her beyond the hour at which she 
should have joined her friends, when, 
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opening the door of her little parlour 
to leave her own lodging, she saw 
standing directly opposite to her in the 
e, the exact resemblance of Ca: 

tain Campbell, in his complete High- 
land dress, with belted plaid, dirk, 
pistols, pouch, and broad sword. Ap- 
led at this vision, she started back, 
closed the door of the room, staggered 
backwards to a chair, and endeavoured 
to convince herself that the apparition 
she had seen was only the effect of a 
heated imagination. In this, being a 
woman of a strong mind, she partly 
succeeded, yet could not prevail upon 
herself again to open the door which 
seemed to divide her from the shade of 
her deceased relation, until she heard 
atap on the floor beneath, which was 
the usual signal from her friendly 
neighbours to summon her to tea. 
On this she took courage, walked firm- 
ly to the door of the apartment, flung 
itopen, and—again beheld the mili- 
spectre of the deceased officer of 

the Black Watch. He seemed to stand 
within a yard of her, and held his 
hand stretched out, not in a menacing 
manner, but as if to prevent her pass- 
ing him. This was too much for hu- 
man fortitude to endure, and she sunk 
down in the floor, with a noise which 
alarmed her friends below for her 





safety. 
On their hastening up stairs, and en- 
tering Mrs ’s lodging, they saw 


nothing extraordinary in the passage ; 
but in the parlour found the lady 
in strong hysterics. She was recalled 
to herself with difficulty, but conceal- 
ed the extraordinary cause of her in- 
disposition. Her friends naturally im- 
puted it to the late unpleasant intelli- 
gence from Argyleshire, and remain- 
ed with her till a late hour, endea- 
vouring to amuse and relieve her 
mind. The hour of rest however ar- 
rived, and there was a necessity, 
(which Mrs felt an alarming 
one,) that she should go to her solita- 
ty apartment. She had scarce set 
down the light which she held in her 

d, and was in the act of composing 
her mind, ere addressing the Deity 
for protection during the perils of the 
night, when, turning her head, the 
vision she had seen in the passage was 
standing in the apartment. On this 
emergency she summoned up her cou- 
tage, and addressing him by his name 
and surname, conjured him in the 





name of Heaven to tell her wherefore 
he thus haunted her. The apparition 
instantly answered, with a voice and 
manner in no respect differing from 
those proper to him while alive,— 
** Cousin, why did you not speak 
sooner,—my visit is but for your good, 
—your grief disturbs me in my grave, 
—and it is by permission of the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless and Husband of 
the widow, that I come to tell you not 
to be disheartened by my fate, but to 
pursue the line which, by my advice, 
you adopted for your son. He will 
find a protector more efficient, and as 
kind as I would have been ; will rise 
high in the military profession, and 
live to close your eyes.” With these 
words the figure, representing Captain 
Campbell, completely vanished. 

Upon the point of her being decid- 
edly awake and sensible, through her 
eyesand ears, of the presence and words 
of this apparition, Mrs de- 
clared herself perfectly convinced. 
She. said, when minutely questioned 
by the lady who told me the story, 
that his general appearance differed in 
no respect from that which he pre- 
sented when in full life and health, 
but that in the last occasion, while she 
fixed her eyes on the spectre in terror 
and anxiety, yet with a curiosity which 
argued her to be somewhat familiar- 
ized with his presence, she observed a 
speck or two of blood upon his breast, 
ruffle, and band, which he seemed to 
conceal with his hand when he ob- 
served her looking at him. He chang- 
ed his attitude more than once, but 
slightly, and without altering his ge- 
neral position. 

The fate of the young gentleman 
in. future life seemed to correspond 
with the prophecy. He entered the 
army, rose to considerable rank, and 
died in peace and honour, long after 
he had closed the eyes of the good old 
lady who had determined, or at least 
professed to have determined, his des- 
tination in life upon this marvellous 
suggestion. 

It would have been easy for a skil- 
ful narrator to give this tale more ef- 
fect, by a slight transference or trifling 
exaggeration of the circumstances. 
But the author has determined in this 
and future communications to limit 
himself strictly to his authorities, and 
rests your humble servant, 

Simon Suapdow. 
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Ir would be worse than idle to en- 
deavour to shadow out the lineaments 
of that Mind, which, exhibiting itself 
in dark and perturbed grandeur, has 
established a stronger and wider sway 
over the passions of men, than any 
other poetical Intellect of modern times. 
We feel as if there were a kind of ab- 
surdity in criticising the power that 
hurries us along with it like a whirl- 
wind. When standing within the 
magic circle, and in the immediate 
presence of the magician, we think 
not upon his art itself, but yield our- 
selves up to its wonder-working in- 
fluence. We have no wish to specu- 
late on the causes which awoke and 
stirred up all the profoundest feelings 
and energies of our souls,—the deep 
pathos, the stormy passion, has been 
enjoyed or suffered,—and, in the ex- 
altation or prostration of our nature, 
we own the power of the poet to be 
divine,—and, with a satisfied and un- 
questioning delight, deliver ourselves 
up to his gentle fascination, or his ir- 
resistible dominion. 

We do not say that Byron stands 
above criticism—but that criticism 
seems to be altogether foreign to the 
nature and to the purposes of his ge- 
nius. It is impossible to speak of his 
poetry without also speaking of him- 
self, morally, as a man ; and this, who 
shall dare to do, who has had even a 
feeble glimpse into the haunted dark- 
ness of the human soul? In his poe- 
try, more than any other man’s, there 
is felt a continual presence of himself 
—there is everlasting self-representa- 
tion or self-reference; and perhaps 
that, which to cold and unimpassioned 
am grr might seem the essential 
fault of his poetry, constitutes its real 
excellence, and gives it power, sove- 


reign and despotical. 
Strictly speaking and according to the 
rules by which great poems have been 
builded, it cannot besaid that Byron has 
ever created a great Poem. He has 
celebrated no mighty exploit, or event, 
or revolution in the destinies of man- 
kind; nor brought before us one ma- 
jestic portion of the history of our 
species, in which, as in a course per- 
fect and complete, the mind of man 





* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the 
Fourth; by Lord Byron, 8vo. pp. 258. 
London, Murray. 1818. 
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has been seen to run a career of 


from the darkness of past times, no 
shining spectres—no immortal ghosts, 
One Figure alone is seen stalking 
through the city and through the g. 
litude—over the earth and over the 
sea: and that Figure, stern, mela. 
choly, and majestic, is still no othe 
than Himself, on the same dark 
mournful, solitary, and perplexing Pil. 
grimage. 

*¢ The wondrous Childe” passes'be. 
fore our eyes, and before our hearts, 
and ,before our souls. And all love, 
and pity, and condemn, and tum 
away in aversion, and return with 
sympathy ; and “ thoughts that d 
lie too deep for tears” alike agitate the 
young and the old,—the guilty and 
the sinless,—the pious and the 
fane,—when they think on the fy. 
tures of his troubled countenance,— 
when they hear the voice of his 
mournings,—when they meditate on 
all the “ disastrous cliances that his 

outh has suffered.” There is round 

im a more awful interest than th 
mere halo round the brow ofa 
And in his feelings, his ions, his 
musings, his aspirings, his troubled 
scepticism, and his high longings afte 
immortality, his eagle-wing 
tures, his cold, dull, leaden fears, I 
agonies, his exultation, and his d 
spair,—we tremble to think unto whut 
a mysterious nature we belong, and 
hear in his strains, as it were, the aw. 
ful music of a revelation. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that 
Byron’s creations are not so much ph 
ems, as they are glorious manifestation 
of a poet’s mind, all irresistibly teni- 
ing towards poetry. Having in him 
self deep sense of beauty—deeperjpat- 
sions than probably any other grett 
poet ever had—and aspiring co 
tions of power, the poetry in whi 
he expresses himself must be full o 
vivid portraiture of beauty, deep spitit 
of passion, and daring suggestions 
power. It is obvious that he hus 
never yet soared to his utmost pitch 
He is the poet of the age from whol 
most is to be expected. For thet 
are things in his poetry—stro: 
irregular bursts of power, beyo 1 the 
strength of the strongest. At timé 
he seems possessed and over-mast 
by an inspiration. A spirit is thenil 
him that works at will, and it #4 
spirit that in its perfect grandew 
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seems to have visited none other of 
the children of men. 

The popular belief, that his heroes 
are himself, is a true belief; and the 
world has at last convinced the poet 
of that which he had at first but in- 
distinctly understood, and imperfectly 
believed. His heroes are himself— 
that is, either what he is, or has been, 
or what he would wish or fear to be. 
Whatever may have been his intention, 
there is in his mind a predominant 
consciousness of himself, which deter- 
mines the character he draws. This 
appears most in the first two Cantos of 
Childe Harold, where his mind seems 
so enslaved to itself, that it can- 
not escape even from a direct jour- 
nal of his own travels. But much 
more than his characters are drawn 
from himself. Almost every feeling, 
passion, thought, or image, or repre- 
sented pbject in his poetry, has magni- 
tude and interest assigned to it, not in 
proportion to its plan in the poem, but 
to its direct interest to his own mind,— 
and not to his imagination, but to his 
passions, and his life of passion. He 
thus seems seldom to go back to the 
early periods even of his own mind, 
and then but by fits and starts—but to 
be continually living in the last, al- 
most the’ present years of his life. 
His is indeed a mind under the do- 
minion of its passions, and which can- 
not escape from them even in imagina- 
tin. This may, indeed must, make a 
sameness in his writings. But in pro- 
portion to their sameness is their varie- 
riety. It is almost incredible, thataman 
producing continually the same passions 
and the same feelings, should produce 
them, as he has done, in such continual 
change of shape, that we never complain 
ofrepetition. This can only be owing to 
the unequalled intenseness of passion, 
which, like the power of life, is end- 
kessly unfolding itself in new forms. 
It can only be the simple, natural, hu- 
man force of the vivid: utterance of in- 
tense passion, that produces in minds 

every description so strong a sym- 
Pauly with Byron in all his different 
moods, and too often, in spite of re- 
luctance and repugnance, of moral and 
Intellectual condemnation. 

But does not the question naturally 
atise, ¥ this the best, the noblest 
poetry? Is it fitting, is it trul eat, 
that a highly-gifted spirit, asi Bg by 
nature, and enriched by the highest 
studies, should voluntarily circum- 

Vou. III. 
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seribe the sphere of its dominion that 
its power may be more despotical ? 
Or if it be not a free agent, is there 
not something degrading to the soul 
of man in the idea, that inward dis- 
ease or outward affliction can subju- 
gate under its yoke him, who, never- 
theless, would seem to despise subju- 
gation, and who vainly imagines that 
he can display the spirit of freedom in 
the majestic air with which he drags 
his chains ? 

We must all feel that Byron, with all 
his mighty faculties, is at times only 
shielded from contempt, by the convic- 
tion that many of his miseries are self- 
inflicted. They are often imaginary ; 
and therefore is it that our imagination 
redeems him who awakens it. He 
exasperates his soul into agony. He 
sinks it down into despair. But ge- 
nius breathes forth the profoundest 
sighs that disturb us, and often converts 
them, in an instant, into an exulting 
hymn. And often the long majestic 
sweep of sorrow, that winds up a sub- 
duing stanza, is suddenly succeeded 
by airy music, as if in derision of the 
melancholy close; and Byron’s soul 
bounds exultingly forward, * escaping 
from the dim cell into which it had 
retired in voluntary imprisonment. 

Many awful lessons may certainly 
be learned from the poetry of Lord 
Byron. Yet, undoubtedly, there are 
many things there barren and una- 
vailing. ‘The good, the happy, and 
the innocent, can draw no instruction 
from what they cannot imagine even 
in dreams ; while the erring or pas- 
sion-stricken spirit contemplates, too 
often, the ruins as it were of its own 
nature, without hope of the temple 
being rebuilt, or if so, ever again being 
animated with the spirit that is fled. 

Of the danger resulting from such 
poetry to souls of fine aspirations, but 
unsteadfast wills,—to souls where pas- 
sion is the only or chief impulse, and 
where there is a tendency to hold 
cheap, and in derision, the dull duties 
of ordinary life, and at the same time 
not strength sufficient to grasp and 
master the objects of @ more ambitious 
existence,—to such souls (and they 
are numerous among the youth of Bri- 
tain,) that poetry is most fatal which 
flings aside the antiquated bonds con- 
secrated by mere every-day associa- 
tions,—which renders reason itself 
subservient to the senses (ennobled as 
they are by the imagination), and ad- 
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mits no other laws of life but the ty- 
rannic passions, cherished in the con- 


scious pride of that power, which, in 
turn, uses those passions as its most 
abject slaves. 

If such may be the effects of Byron’s 


poetry on natures, it is to be fear- 
ed that exert a lamentable in- 
fluence over those prone to evil. There 
must appear in the splendour, and 
power, and majesty, wherein his ge- 
nius enshrouds feelings and passions 
intrinsically worthless or pernicious, a 
fatal justification of that evil, from 
which, in its native nakedness, even 
the fallen spirit would turn with aver- 
sion. When virtue is dead, pride 
often remains in full life. It firmly 
fastens on representations like these, 
by which a veil is thrown over its ewn 
meanness,—and a false but dazzling 
world is thus created for it, wherein 
it may move, and aet as bold and fear- 
less a part as virtue herself walk- 
ing in her untroubled beauty. To 
Byron, and to great though erring 

irits like his, we mo y allow 

e privilege of his- pride. It is a 
shirt of mail wherewith he would seek 
to guard his bosom from the shafts of 
sorrow. And it may be, that its folds 
sometimes indeed repel these “ un- 
kindest blows of all,” against whose 
infliction the soul hath no other shield 
in its solitude. But with them whose 

ions tend only towards mere earth- 
 chiste--enesnetiiel by genius or 
by grief—reckless, importunate, and 
selfish—sacrificing to their indulgence, 
without compunction, the happiness of 
other hearts—how pernicious must 
that philosophy be (and the poetry of 
Byron is but too of it), that lends 
robes of royalty, and a seeming sceptre 
to passions that are in themselves base, 
odious, and contemptible, or, haply, 
such as conduct to ruin, agony, and 
death. 

There is one school of poetry (we 
use the word somewhat unwillingly) 
from which this great Poet has already 
learned much, and from which his 
noble nature may yet learn more—the 

of the Byron need not 

Be Slaal-onen, he must exult to be 
instructed by the wisdom of Words- 
worth. yo ing can a : the ori- 
inality of his genius ; little need be 
one to its power. But a warning 
voice may arise from the untroubled 
1 ificence of the mountain solitude, 
and the wandering “ Childe” may 


pause in the darkest track of his pi. 
grimage, to hear the calm, pure, lofty 
anthem that the poet sings to nature 
in the sinless happiness whieh she has 
created, sanctified, and blest againg 
violence or decay. Lord Byron seems 
to have roamed through the Alps with 
the spirit of Wordsworth often ‘at his 
side ;—and his soul was elevated 
the communion. It is cold and yp. 
meaning to say, that in the third cap. 
to of Childe Harold, he imitated ¢ 
competed with the author of the Rx. 
cursion. He followed him—he wy 
led. by him—to the same eternal foun. 
tain of all beauty and all grandew, 
Different as-are the souls of these two 
illustrious men, nature bowed them 
down or elevated them up into simili. 
tude ; so that in Byron’s glorious songs 
among the Alps, we see the same soul 
at work that had before sublimed the 
mountains of England,—and are de 
lighted to behold how the calm wi» 
dom of contemplative age and recluse 
philosophy can purify, and sustain, 
and strengthen, the impetuous en 

of a wilder spirit, revelling deliriously 
among the maddening magnificence of 
nature. 

It would lead us into a most inter 
esting, but diffieult and long inquiry, 
were we to endeavour clearly to point 
out the connexion subsisting between 
much of Byron’s late poetry, -and the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s and of some of 
his disciples. This we purpose doing 
on a future oceasion. Suffice it to say, 
that such spiritual communion between 
two t poets, in many things so un 
gy oy S anted ot to ae we 
fear not that we shal] soon see the 
day, when Byron, escaping from the 
too severe dominion of his own pa 
sions, shall look abread over nature 
with a wider sweep of speculation 
become a happier, a: better, a great 
er man, as the benign influence 
of nature are suffered to enter, unop- 
posed, into the recesses of his heat, 
—and that the penance which he bs 
for so long endured, and often self-in- 
flicted, shall be found to have fitted 
and di his soul for the recep 
tion and love of those lofty and um 
versal truths, on which alone a splen- 
did poetical reputation can ulti 
rest, and by which alone he can 
to be of essential and lasting 
to his fellow-mortals. He knows, 
the great poet to whom we have 
ed, though accused of bigotry, infatu- 
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ation, and narrowness of view, has 
taken ampler and nobler prospects of 
the soul of man than any other living 
mind. He knows the depths of the 
calm of that wisdom, which the storms 
of the world cannot disturb. He 
knows that poetry is a divine art— 
that its influences are divine. And 
all may see scattered throughout the 
darkest scenery of his own soul, lights 
that seem as if’ they would fain break 
through the gloom, and that wait but 
for his will to shine on him and his 
spirit for evermore, and make him, 
what every great poet should be, the 

, exulting, hoping, undismayed, 
ome and vindicator of the immortal 
destinies of man. 

We said, that we should not criti- 
cise, and we have accordingly thrown 
out merely a few unformed feelings 
and reflections, which many of our 
readers may think but little illustra- 
tive of the subject immediately before 
us. But. we may have touched a string, 
perhaps, in some meditative heart, 
and afforded food for thought to those 
who love to think and feel for them- 
selves, and who, on that account, are 
contented to peruse with pleasure the 
most wandering reveries of others, 
when they seem.to tend, at least, to- 
wards what is right and beautiful. 
We shall now give some extracts from 
the last, and perhaps the finest canto 
of Childe Harold, the finest, beyond 
all comparison, of Byron’s poems. 

At the opening of the Fourth Canto, 
the Poet represents himself as stand- 
ing upon a Bridge of Venice, and in- 
dulging himself in such a train of me- 
ditations as might well be excited by 
the decaying splendour, unexpected 
d ess, and ancient glories of 
this romantic city. 

1. 
J stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
‘ from ~ stroke Ae the omer wa wand 3 
thousand years their cloudy wings ex 
Around =a and a dying ey males vial 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, thron’d on her 
hundred isles ! 
2. 
She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
And - she was ;—her daughters had their 
cowers 
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From epoils of nations and the exhaustless 


Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling 
showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity 
increas’d. 
3. 
yo ue tag ge a 
ilent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 
— arts fade—but Nature doth not 


Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant of ail festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 
He then seems fécitly to reproach 
himself for taking ‘ali the subjects of 
his musing from among strangers, and 
bursts into one of the few truly patri« 
otic pieces of poetry which are to be 
found in his oe 


I’vetaught me other tongues—and in strange 


eyes 
Have made me po ere to the mind 
Which is itseJf, no bring rise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to 
A country with--ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are 
I leave be- 


Not withoyt cause; and 
hind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out 2 home by a remoter sea, 
9. 
Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in g soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language ; if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,—- 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Ob- 
Jivion bar 


10. 
My name from out the temple where the 
dead 


Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me— 

* Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.’ 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the 


tree 
I planted, —they have torn me,—gnd I bleed; 
I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such g seed. ° 
He then returns to Venice, and al- 
lades to the well-known affeetion en- 
tertained by her inhabitants for the 
poetry of Tasso. me 
Thys, Venice, if no stronger claim were 


thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
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Thy choral of the bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants ; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, —most of all, 
Albion ! to thee: the Ocean queen should 
not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of ae of thine, despite thy watery 


18. 
I lov’d her from my boyhood—she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Ratcliff, Schiller, Shakspeare’s 
* 


Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 

Although I found her thus, we did not part, 

Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and 
a show. 


19. 
I can repeople with the past—and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the happiest moments which were 
wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice! have their colours 
caught : 
There are some feelings Time cannot be- 
numb, 
Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be 
cold and dumb. 


20, 
But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Eoftiest on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil ny them ’gainst the Alpine 


Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, 
‘~ and mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountains from whose 
blocks 

Of bleak, gray, granite, into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree ;—the mind may 
grow the = 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 

Of life and sufferance makes its firm abode 

In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 

The camel labours with the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow’d 

In vain should such example be; if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day. 

22. 

All sufferingdoth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer; and, in each event, 

Ends.—Some, with hope replenish’d and 
rebuoy’d, 

Return to whence they came—with likeintent, 





* Venice Preserved ; Mysteries of Udol- 
ho; the Ghost-seer, or Armenian; the 
. lerchant of Venice ; Othello. 
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And weave their web again; some, bow’d 
and bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their 
time. 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 

According as their souls were form’d to sink 
or climb : 


But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which 


bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would 
fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall 
wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 


kly bound ; 


24. 
And how and why we know not, nor can 
trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold—the changed—perchance the dead 
—anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many! 
—yet how few! 


Wearied with the contemplation of 
scenes so humiliating to the eye of 
man,—the Poet and the Pilgrim, for 
they are now confessedly the same, 
rejoices to escape into the pure soli- 
tude of nature, and to sooth his mind 
with the survey of less transitory 
beauties. At Arqua, the little hamlet 
where Petrarch spent the last years of 
his life, and where his house, chair, 
&c. are still shewn to travellers, ex- 
actly as the relics of Shakspeare are at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Byron is filled 
with admiration of the modest retreat 
selected by this illustrious poet, and 
enters fully, for a moment, into the 
quiet and self-subdued spirit of one 
with whom, in general, he appears to 
have very little in common. 

32. 
And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that comp’. xion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shale, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 
For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 
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33. 
Developing the mountains, leaves, and 
flowers, 


Andshining in the brawling brook, where-by, 

Clear asits current, glide the sauntering hours 

Withacalmlanguor, which, though to the eye 

Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

*Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 

No hollow aid; alone—man with his God 
must strive. 

The description of an Italian even- 
ing on the banks of the Bretna, is one 
of the most beautiful passages in the 

m. The poetry of Nature, which 
7% has learned from Wordsworth, 
seems to be heightened and improved 
in his hands, by the unseen influence 
of the more glorious scenes and cli- 
mates to which he has transferred it. 

27. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of 

the blest ! 


28. 

** A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d 

within it glows, 


Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from 
afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 

Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang im- 
bues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis pa 
all is gray. 

We must not venture upon Fer- 
rara. The strain of sentiment is in 
general quite the same with that of 
his Lament of Tasso. But Ferrara is 
only one of a long line of half-peo- 
pled cities, and perished sovereignties, 
through which he passes; and the 
view of such scenes, where all the 
misery that is appears so distinctly to 
be the necessary consequence of the 
envious jealousies and brutal matig- 
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nities of petty tyrants, is well fitted to 
call up that mist of morbid contempt 
through which Lord Byron delights 
to look upon the frail pageants of ex- 
ternal grandeur. 

At Florence he seems to have 
thought of little except the statues in 
thegallery, and the tembs in the church 
of Santa Croce. This, we think, is the 
first time that he has ever come direct~ 
ly upon the subject of art; and al- 
though he is careful to tell us how 
much he prefers a single green valley, 
or roaring cataract, and all the master- 
pieces of the chisel and the pencil, 
still his soul is so conversant with ideal 
creations of loveliness, majesty, and 
terror, that he speaks of the Venus, 
the Apollo, and the Laocoon, in a style 
which our readers will easily acknow- 
ledge to be far superior to any thing 
which the admiration of art had be- 
fore embodied in English Poetry. 


There, too, the goddess loves in stone, and 
fills 


The air around with beauty ; we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What Mind can make, when Nature’s self 
would fail ; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could 
mould. 

There is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the transition 
from this splendid enthusiasm to the 
mournful shades of the Florentine 
cemetry. Never was more deep mean~ 
ing conveyed in one line than in the 
eighth of this “= 


In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 

Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there were nothing save the past, 
and this, 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relaps’d to chaos :—here repose 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 

The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth, return’d to whence 
it rose. 

Although the Venus is the only 
great statue of which he speaks when 
at Florence, we prefer to quote his 
verses concerning the Apollo and the 
Loacoon at the same time. 


160. 
Go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With animmortal’s patience blending :~- Vaig 





And grins, and decpening of the dragun’s 


The old man’s clench ; the long envenomed 


Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on 
gasp. 361 


Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
God of life, and poesy, and light— 
Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

shaft hath just been shot—the arrow 
bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty, flash their full _—- by, 
Developing a Deity. 
But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 
by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
*d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden’d in that vision-—are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
epee wan enon Gaeaeey anal, 
Wheneach conception was a heav 
A ray of female end stood, easel 
Starlike, around, until they gathered toa god! 

From the smiling beauties of the 
Vale of Arno, re rushes to breathe 
again, an atmosphere more congenial 
to his soul, among the ed defiles 
of Thrasimene—the imperishable mo- 
nument of Carthagenian skill and Ro- 
man despair. It is well known that 
an earthquake, which shook all Italy, 
occurred during the battle, and was 
unfelt by any of the combatants, 
62. 


E 


u 


I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the 
shore, 
Where Courage falls in her denpeitiog files, 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 
Reek throygh he sultry plain, with legions 
scatter’d 0” 


oer. 


63. 
Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the phrenzy, whose cmmelion 
blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel’d ynheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those wholay 
Upon their bueklers for a winding-sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring 
nations meet ! 


64. 
The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 
In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
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Which reigns when mountains tremble, 
the birds bi 

Plunge = the clouds for refuge, and with. 


Ww 
From their down-toppling nests; and bel, 
lowing herds i 


—— 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and mgn’s dread 
hath no words. 
65. 


Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 

Rent by no ravage save the gentle ; 

Her trees rise thick as once the slain 

Lay where their roots gre; but a brook hath 
ta’en— 

A little rill pay bay and bed— 

4 name of blood from that day’s sanguine 


Tain 5 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwill. 
ing waters red. 

Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany, 
rich as they are in relics of fallen 
grandeur and inimitable art, and siil] 
more so in scenes where nature dis. 
plays herself both in beauty and sub. 

imity, are, after all, only the avenues 

to the main attraction of the poet and 
the poem. Even Greece, with all her 
natural graces, and all her heroie re- 
collections, wants that majestic charm 
of unapproached greatness, which 
binds the heart of every profound 
thinker to the contemplation of the 
skeleton of Reme, It was here that 
the nature of man arrayed itself in 
greatness so terrific, that it almost me« 
rited the name of a disguise. It was 
here that imagination and passion, 
disdaining all individual hopes, and 
feelings, and exactions, concentrated 
themselves with unswerving pertinaci- 
ty in the idea of country. 

A Roman thought himself great and 
noble, not because he was himself, not 
for any thing that himself had done or 
could do, but simply because his birth 
and home were in the eternal city, 
Ali other men are vain, The Roman 
only was proud. He looked upon him- 
self as a being animated with the ine 
spirations of a nobler nature than is 
given to other men. Even the Greek, 
with all his philosophy, poetry, art, 
and eloquence, was regarded as an ine 
genious animal of a lower species, 
Nay, the Greeks, rich as their accomr 
a ents were, seem to haye acknowe 
edged their inferiority, whenever they 
were brought into actual contact either 
with the bodies or the spirits of these 
** Men of Iron.”* 





* We had lately sent to us a translation 
of an Elegy, by William Augustus Schler 
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78. 
Oh Rome! my country! city of the’soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead em ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
‘What are our woes and sufferance ? Come 
~~ she the owl, and plod 
e cypress, hear the owl, an your way 
oe steps of broken thrones and temples, 
Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world 1s at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
79. 
The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 
The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle 
her distress ! 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, 
and Fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climb’d the capitol ; far and 
wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a 


site :— 
Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, ‘ here was, or is,’ where all is 
doubly night ? 
81. 
The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt 
and wrap 





gel, from which our correspondent supposes 
at Lord Byron has borrowed not a little 
of the spirit, and even of the expressions, of 
the Fourth Canto. We cannot, we must 
confess, observe any thing more than such 
coincidences, as might very well be expected 
from two great poets contemplating the 
same scene. The opening of the German 
poem appears to us to be very striking; but 
the whole is pitched in an dame hep Loré 
Byron teenies the same topics with the 
deeper power of a tragedian. 


Trust not the smiling welcome Romecan give, 
With her green fields, and her unspotted sky; 
Parthenope hath taught thee how to live, 

Let Rome, imperial Rome, now teach to die. 


*Tis true, the land is fair as land may be, 
One radiant canopy of azure lies 

O’er the seven hills far downward to the sea, 
And upward where yon Sabine heights arise. 
Yet sorrowful and sad, I wend my way 
Through this long ruined labyrinth, alone 
Each echo whispers of the e day, 

I see a monument in every stone. 
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All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her amp 


P; 
But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 


Our hands, and * Eureka!’ it is clear—- 
When but some mirage of ruin rises 
near. 


82. 

Alas! the lofty city ! and alas! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fameaway ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictur’d page !—but these shall 

be 


Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye she bore when 
Rome was free ! 


83. 
Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s 
wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou would pause to 
feel 


The “— of thy own wrongs, or reap the 
ue 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ;—thou, who with thy 
frown 


Annihilated senatese—Roman, too, 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly 


crown— 
84. 
The dictatorial wreath,—couldst, thou di- 
vine 


To what would one day dwindle that which 
made 


Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 

By aught than Romans Rome should thus 
be laid ? 

She who was named Eternal, and array’d 

Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil’d 

Earth = her haughty shadow, and dis- 
play’d, 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her — wings—Oh ! she who was Al- 
mighty hail’d ! 

85. 

Sylla was first of victors ; but our own 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he 

Too swept off senates while he hewed the 
throne 

Down to a block—immortal rebel ! See 

What crimes it cost to be a moment free 

And famous through all ages! but beneath 

His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 


His day of double vi and death 
Beheld him win twe s, and, happier, 
yield his breath. 
* + aa * * 
87. 


And thou, dread statue! yet existent im 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 


\! 
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Thou who beheldest, ’mid the assassins’ din, 
At thy bath’d base the bloody Cesar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 
An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die, 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have yebeen 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a 
scene ? 
88. 
And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of 
Rome! 
She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 
Thoustandest :— Mother of the mighty heart, 
Which the great founder suck’d from thy 
wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s etherial dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning—dost 
thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond 
charge forget ? 


89. 
Thou dost ;—but all thy foster-babes are 
dead— 
The men of iron; and the world hath rear’d 
Cities from out their sepulchres: men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear’d, 
And fought and conquer’d, and the same 
course steer’d, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
But, vanquish’d hy himself, to his own 
slaves a slave— 
90 


The fool of false dominion—and a kind 

Of bastard Cesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 

At Cleopatra’s feet,—and now himself he 


beam’d, 
91. 
And came—and saw—and conquer’d! But 
the man 


Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 
With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely fram’d ; 
With but one weakest weakness—vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition—still he aim’d— 
At what ? can he avouch—or answer what 
he claim’d ? 
92. 
And would be all or nothing—nor could 
wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’d him with the Czsars in his fate, 
On whom we tread: For this the conqueror 
rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow onas they haveflowed, 
An universal deluge, which appears 


[May 


Without an ark for wretched man’s a 
And ebbs but to reflow !—Renew thy rain. 
bow, God ! 


After several magnificent stanzas, in 
which the poet pours out his indj 
tion on the present political degrada. 
tion of Rome and Italy, he adverts to 
the fantastic but generous designs of 
Rienzi, the friend of Fetrarch, who 
perished in a vain attempt to restore 
the Roman republic in the fourteenth 
century. 

114. 
Rienzi! last of Romans! While the tree 
Of Freedom’s withered trunk puts forth aleaf, 
Eveg for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
The forum’s champion, and the peo...’s 
chief— BD 
Her new-born Numa thou—with rei 
alas! too brief. we 
115. 
Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fi 
As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 
Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, | 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, \ 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, | 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly 
bodied forth. 
116. 
The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkle’ 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years un- 
wrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters 
sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, 
and ivy, creep, 
117. 
Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the 


grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes, 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems c0- 

loured by its skies. 


118. 
Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted 
cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
The purple Midnight veil’d that myste¢ 
meeting 
With her most starry — , and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befel ? 
This cave was surely shap’d out for the 
greeting 
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Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love-——the earliest oracle ! 

119. 
And didst thou not, thy breast to his re- 


Blend Rte ms with a human heart ; 
And Love, which dies as it was born, in 


ing 
Share with immortal transports ? could thine 


art 

‘Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 
The dull satiety which all seme 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed 

which cloys ? 

phe intensely personal ers ad 
Byron’s was never so perfectly 
Salen 4 ~ in his meditations over 
the ruins of the imperial city. Deeply 
as he is impressed with the nothing- 
ness of individual sorrows, when set 
by the side of departed nations and de- 
serted cities, he cannot look either at 
the coliseum, the pantheon, the forum, 
or the capitol, without mingling with 
the meditations which these excite,— 
the agonizing wanderings of his own 
wounded spirit. He is standing by 
moonlight within the coliseum—our 
readers have not forgotten the beauti- 
“gf allusion to the same scene in Man- 


128. 
Arches on = as it were pe Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
illume 
This long-explor’d but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies 
assume 
129. 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye 
of heaven, ’ 
Float o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow forth its glory: There is given 
Untothe things of earth, which time hath bent, 
A ot feeling, and where he hath leant 
Hishand, but broke hisscythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are 
its dower. 
130. 
Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adomer of the ruin, comforter 
And ony Mae when the heart hath bled— 
Time! thecorrector whereour j err, 
The test of truth, osopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 


Which never loses th it doth defer— 
Vox. III. _ 
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Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave 
of thee a gift : 
131. 
Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made 
a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 
Ruins of years—though few, yet full of fate: — 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 
Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have 
worn 
This iron in my soul in vain—shall they 
not mourn ? 
132. 
And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage 


ng— 
Thou, who didst call the Furies from the 
abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 
Had it but been from hands less near—in 
this 


Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart !—-Awake ! 
thou shalt, and must. 
133. 


It is not that I may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 

With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound; 

Butnow my blood shall notsink in the ground ; 

To thee I do devote it—thou shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought 
and found, 

Which if J have not taken for the sake—— 

But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 

Our extracts have run out to a very 
disproportionate extent, but this is a 
fault tor which we expect an easy par- 
don. Once more, and we have done. 
It was a thought worthy of the great 
spirit of Byron, after exhibiting to us 
his pilgrim amidst all the most strik- 
ing scenes of earthly grandeur and 
ing us, like 
him, to sicken over the mutability, and 
vanity, and emptiness of human great= 
ness, to conduct him and us at last to 
the borders of “ the great deep.” It 
is there that we may perceive an image 
of the awful and unchangeable abyss 
of eternity, into whose bosom so much 
has sunk, and all shall one day sink,— 
of that eternity wherein the scorn and 
the contempt of man, and “ the love 
of woman,’ and the melancholy of 
great, and the fretting of little minds, 
shall be at rest for ever. No one, but 
a true poet of man and of nature, 
would have dared. to - as such a ter- 

2 
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mination for such a pilgrimage. The 
image of the wanderer may well be 
associated for a time with the rock of 
Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, 
or the gigantic fragments of Rome ; 
but when we wish to think of this 
dark personification as of a thing which 
is, me can we so well imagine him 
to have his daily haunt as by the roar- 
ing of the waves? It was thus that 
Homer represented Achilles in his 
moments of ungovernable and incon- 
solable grief for Patroclus. It was 
thus he chose to depict the paternal 
despair of Chriseus. 
“ By 3D axtwv wage Suwa woduvpaoieCoo 
Saracens.” + 


178. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all [ may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not ail 


conceal. 
179. 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 


Man marks the earth wi ig era control 

with the shore;—upon the watery plain 
Tht recks are all thy deed, nor aN 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and 

unknown. 
180. 


His are not upon thy paths,—th 
yw po paths,——thy 


Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful 


spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His hope in some near port or bay, 
‘tnd dadeost him again to earth :—there let 
him lay. 
181. 
The armaments which thunderstrike the 
walls 


Of rock-built cities, bilding nations quake, 


And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
.Their clay creator the vain title take 


Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 


These-are thy toys, and, as the flake, 


They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Tra- 
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182. 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all 
save thee— 
Assyria, Goya Rome, Carthage, what are 
ey ? 
Thy onsen niall them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to desarts :—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thineazure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 


now. 
183. 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almigh. 
ty’s form 


Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or 
storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and 
sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each 
zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fa- 
thomless, alone. 


184. 
And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my 


Joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as | 
do here. 
185. 
My task is done—my song hath ceased— 
my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted 
dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is 
writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 


Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, 
faint, and low. 

186. 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath 
been— 

A sound: which makes us linger ;—yet— 
farewell ! 


Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on yeswell 
A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and Ls 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pall, 
If such there were—with you, the moral 

his strain ! 
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On the raising of Olive Trees.*—Trials 
have been frequently made, but without 
success, to multiply the olive by sowing the 
seeds; it has always been found necessary 
either to employ cuttings, or to procure wild 
plants from the woods. One of the inhabit- 
ants of Marseilles, astonished to find that we 
cannot obtain by cultivation what nature 

ces spontaneously, was led to reflect 
upon the manner in which the wild plants 
were uced. They proceed from the 
kernels, which kernels have been carried 
into the woods, and sown there by birds, 
who have swallowed the olives. By the act 
of digestion, these olives have been deprived 
of their natural oil, and the kernels have 
become permeable to the moisture of the 
earth, the dung of the birds has served for 
manure, and, perhaps, the soda which this 
dung contains, by combining with a portion 
of the oil which has escaped digestion, may 


also favour germination. From these con- 
siderations the following experiments werc 
made : 


A number of turkeys were caused to swal- 
low ripe olives; the dung was collected, 
containing the kernels of these olives, the 
whole was placed in a stratum of earth, and 
was frequently watered. The kernels were 
found to vegetate, and a number of young 
plants were procured. In order to produce 
upon olives an effect similar to that which 
they experienced from the digestive power 
of the stomach, a quantity of them was ma- 
cerated in an alkaline lixivium ; they were 
then sown, and olive plants were produced 
from them as in the former experiment. 

This ingenious process may be regarded 
as a very important acute and may be 
applied to other seeds besides that of the 
olive, which are, in the same manner, so 
oily, as that, except under some rare cir- 
cumstances, the water cannot penetrate them 
and cause their developement. Of this de- 
scription is the nutmeg, which will seldom 
vegetate in our stoves ; but which, perhaps, 
would do so, was it submitted to the action 
of the stomach, or of the alkaline solution. 

On the Magnetizing Power of the Violet 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum.—The reported 
discovery of M. Morichini, respecting the 

etizing power of the violet rays, which 
was scarcely credited in this country, has 
received the confirmation of Professor Play- 
fair, as related in one of the late Numbers 
of the Bibliotheque Universelle. He gives 


the following account of an experiment of 


which he was a witness, and which was per- 
formed by M. Carpe : 

After having received into my chamber a 
solar ray through a circular opening made 





* Journ. Phram. de March 1817. 


in the shutter, the ray was made to fall upon 
a prism, such as those which are usually 
employed in experiments in the primitive 
colours. The spectrum which ted from 
the refraction was received upon a skreen ; 


all the ba were in except the vio. 
let, in which was p! a needle, for the 
purpose of being magnetized. It was a 


plate of thin steel, selected from a number 
of others, and which, upon making the 
trial, was found to no polarity, and 
not to exhibit any attraction for iron filings. 
It was fixed horizontally on the support by 
means of wax, and in such a direction as to 
cut the magnetic meridian nearly at right 
angles. By a lens of a sufficient size, the 
whole of the violet ray was collected into a 
focus, which was carried slowly along the 
needle, proceeding from the centre towards 
one of the extremities, and always the same 
extremity, taking care, as is the case in the 
common operation of magnetizing, never to 
go back in the opposite direction. After 
os this manner for half an hour, 
the needle was examined ; but’ it was not 
found either to have acquired polarity or a 
sensible attraction for iron filings. The pro- 
cess was then continued for 25 minutes 
more, 55 in the whole, when the needle was 
found to be strongly magnetic; it acted 
powerfully on the compass, the end of the 
needle which had received the influence of 
the violet ray repelling the north pole, and 
the whole of it attracting and keeping sus- 
pended a fringe of iron fili 

It is stated, that a clear and bright at- 
mosphere is essential to the success of the 
experiment, but that the temperature is in- 
different. At the time when the above ex- 
periment was made, about the end of April. 
the temperature was rather cool than warm, 

Blue Iron Earth.—The blue iron earth, 
or native Prussian blue, as it was formerly 
called, has been found in many parts of the 
Continent of E , and also in Iceland and 
in Shetland ; but it had never been discover- 
ed in the island of Great Britain, until it 
was observed by Dr Bostock, at Knotshole, 
near Liverpool. On the north-east bank of 
the Mersey, about a mile and a half above 
the town, a small glen, or dingle, is form- 
ed, apparently by a fissure in the brown 
sandstone, which, in this place, rises up to 
the edge of the water; the sides of the din- 
gle are covered with brush-wood, and at the 
bottom is a flat swampy pasture. The up- 
per stratum of the soil of the pasture is 
chiefly sand, mixed with a little vegetable 
mould ; but at the depth of four or five feet, 
there is a body of stiff white clay, mixed 
with a considerable quantity of vegetable 
matter, consisting principally of the roots 
and stems of different species of rushes, and 
other aquatic plants. 
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Improvement in the purification of Coal- 
Gas.—It is sufficiently known, that the pro- 
duction of carburetted h obtained 
from coal, and its fitness for the of 
illumination, varies much according to the 
circumstances under which the gas is obtain- 
ed, and the means employed for purifying 
it. To deprive coal-gas of that ion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with which it is al- 
ways more or less contaminated, it has hith- 
erto been made to act on quicklime, either 
in a dry state, or combined with water in 
particular vessels, so constructed as to bri 
a large surface of the lime inte contact wi 
the This method must naturally be 
very ect, on account of the feeble ac- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen upon lime. In 
proof of this statement, the gas supplied to 
this m lis, need only be examined in 
in the following manner: Collect a four 
ounce phial full of the gas, in a wash-hand 
peoo: pa aigale-yewe of water, in the 
usual manner, and then into it a sli 
of moistened with pe a of I her 
of -acetate of lead. The 
paper will instan uire a brown colour. 
iaieeied' od of pul fora Tiaag 
been Te- 
Saad $n cdccens ond the faclity, 
and pete _ which this 
process may be employed in the large way, 
ive reason to believe that i will be highly 
ial to me manufacturer of coal-gas 
in general. e consists in 
crude coal Pe Mt dis F stype: 
through a heated iron cylinder, or other 
vessel, containing fragments of metallic 
iron (the waste clippings of tinned iron will 
do very well), or any oxide of iron at a mi- 
nimum of oxidation; for example, clay 
iron-stone, so di as to present as large 
a surface as possible : by this means the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen becomes decomposed by 
the metallic iron, and the gas is obtained in 
a pure state. This iron, if in a state of a 
metal, acquires by this process a crystalline 
structure, and affords abundance of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen by the affusion of dilute 
sulphuric or muriatic acid, a proof that it is 
converted into a uret ;—a quantity of 
be see and sulphureous acid is likewise 
at the extremity of the vessel. 
The gas thus treated, affords no disagree- 
able odour during combustion, and its pu- 
nity is attested by its not acting upon the 
solutions of lead, silver, or any of the white 
metals. 

Water Spouts.—The following observa- 
tions of Captain Thomas Lynn, commander 
of the East India Company’s ship Bark- 
worth, afford a striking cerroboration of 
the statement of the ingenious writer in our 
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CMay 
last Number, Mr J. H. viz. that the par. 
ticles of water ascend upward from the 
sea, in the phenomenon called a water 
spout : 

“ Barkworth, Dec. 11, 1816, in lat. 4° 
N. long. 129° E. (having passed thro: 
the Siao channel yesterday) at 11 A.M. 
officer of the watch, Mr Dudman, came 
down and informed me there had been 
a whale blowing close to the ship for several 
minutes, and that it was continuing to do 
so. I then, from curiosity, went upon Cots 
and was surprised to find it was the vortex 
of a water spout, within one hundred yards 
of the ship, on the windward quarter :—. 
ordered a gun to be got ready, by which 
time it had passed under the stern, within 
thirty yards of the ship, which afforded us 
an excellent opportunity of observing this 
wonderful phenomenon. 

** The space it occupied upon the sea was 
apparently about thirty feet in circumfer. 
ence, and the water so much agitated in the 
centre, as to be quite frothy, ascending in a 
spiral form in visible particles like rain, and 
making a rushing noise about as loud as 
the blowing of a whale continued, and com- 
municating with a spout* depending from 
a black cloud over head, ually passing 
to leeward, and disappearing about a mile 
off.”—Phil. Mag. for April 1818. 

New Alkali.—The experiments of Ar- 
vedson, relative to the discovery of the new 
alkali called lethson, have been confirm 
in France by M. Vanquelin. 

Ice.—As every fact relative to the state 
of the Arctic regions is now of more than 
usual interest, we transcribe the following 

ipt to the journal of the brig Jemima, 
which sailed last summer from London to 
the Moravian Missions in Labrador :— 

‘* The captain and mate report, that though 
for these three years past they have met 
with an unusual quantity of ice on the coast 
of Labrador, yet in no year since the com- 
mencement of the mission in 1769, has it 
appeared so dreadfully on the increase. The 
colour likewise of this year’s ice was dif- 
ferent from that usually seen, and the size 

of the ice-mountains and thickness of the 
fields immense, with sand-stone imbedded 

in them.” As a great part of the coast of 

Greenland, which for centuries has been 

choaked up with ice, apparently immove- 

able, has, by some revolution been cleared, 
perhaps this may account for the great quan- 
tity alluded to. 


* We could not perceive the communica- 
tion with the spout, the particles being too 
minute for the eye to discern much above 
the sea, but we had no doubt of the fact. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— 


LONDON. 


The Rev. James ony “4 eos 7 bag 
creulated a prospectus of the History an 
Antiquities ot North Durham, with engra- 
vings from designs of Mr Edward Blore, in 
a folio volume. oes 

Mr Blore has also made a set of drawings 
for the Rev. Mr Hunter’s History and An- 
iquiti Hallamshire, which will like- 
wise make a folio volume, and contain many 


interesting respecting the Talbot 
fuily, as well as many topographical and 
antiquarian memoirs. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has a 


third and supplemental volume to the Rev. 
Mr Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy. 
It is intended to complete the labours and 
supply the omissions of that traveller, and 
to describe such parts of Italy as he had not 
visited, and others have rarely explored. 
The author has enlarged its contents by a 
Tour round the whole island of Sicily, an 
Account of Malta, an Excursion to Pola in 
Istria, and a description of the celebrated 
monasteries of Montserrat in Spain, and the 
Grande Chartreuse in France. 

Speedily will be published, a translation 
of Extracts from a Journal kept in Green- 
land in the years 1770 to 1778, by Hans 

le Saabye, formerly missionary there ; 
with an Introduction ing the Way of 
Life of the Greenlanders, the Mission in 
Greenland, and other subjects connected 


with it, by Mr G. Fries. 

Dr ‘aifin is preparing an Enl ent 
of his d Betineated, under the title 
of England Described. 

A Life of John Howard the Philan- 
thropist, by Mr Brown, in one volume 4to, 
will ily make its appearance. 

The first volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
is expected to be ready for publication in 
the course of May. 

A new volume on the Diseases of the 
Eye, by the late Mr Ware, is in the press. 
‘ A be norte gene by the Rev. James 

ryce of Calcutta, will speedily appear. 

Mrs Darke, of Calne, has tn Cie ps a 
volume of Sonnets and other poems. 

Mr Papworth will shortly publish an 
architectural work of original designs for 
Villas, ornamented cottages, lodges, park 
entrances, &c. many of which are tasteful, 
elegant, and useful. 

The Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy 
Land, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, by 
Captain Light, are nearly ready for publi- 
cation, in one volume 4to, with plates, in- 
ch a! view of Jerusalem. 

t William Carey is preparing for the 
Press, a Biographical Sketch of BPR. Hay- 
on, Esq. with Critical Observations on his 


Paintings, and some Notice of his Essays in 
the Public Journals. 

Captain Bosquett’s long promised Trea- 
tise = Duelling will be published this 
month. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a sc edition, consideta a 
proved, of Dr Withering’s Systematic Ar- 
rangement of British Plants, with an easy 
Introduction to the Study of Botany ; illus- 
gy by copperplates, in four volumes, 

vO. 

A Chronological History of Voyages into 
the Arctic Regions, for. the Discovery of a 
Northern Passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, from the earliest period to 
the present time ; accompanied with a gene- 
ral Description of the Arctic Lands and 
Polar Seas, as far as hitherto known; by 
John Barrow, F. R. & L. 8. 2 vols 8vo.— 
The history of the early voyages and disco- 
veries of the maritime nations of Europe is 
distributed among such a multitude of 
expensive, and scarce books, which are sel- 
dom looked at for the of being read, 
that a brief abstract of the various efforts 
that have been made for the discovery of a 
northern passage, by the east and by the 
west, between = Atlantic and Pe 
Oceans, accompanied with a general descri 
tion, from the Taiet authentic and some a 
ginal sources, of the arctic lands and polar 
seas, May, at least, serve as a preparative 
for the history of the proceedings of the two 
expeditions now pending, which have at- 
tracted, and deservedly so, no common share 
of the public attention of European nations: 
and in this view it is hoped the present work 
will not be deemed altogether superfluous 
nor unacceptable. 

The proprietors of the Rev. H. J. Todd’s 
edition of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary beg to 
inform the public, that they are i 
an Abridgement of that valuable work, un- 
der the direction of the editor, which will 
be very soon published. 

Prince Hoare, Esq. is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs of the late Granville Sharp, 
Esq. com from his own MSS. and 
other authentic documents, which will form 
@ quarto volume. 

James Morier, Esq. has in great forward- 
ness, a Second Journey through Persia and 
Constantinople, in 1810-16, in a quarto 
volume, with maps, coloured costumes, and 
other engravings. 

Lieut.-Col. Johnson is printing, in a 
quarto volume, a Narrative of an Overland 
Journey from India, performed in the pre- 
sent year, with engravings of antiquities, 
costume, &c. . 

Capt. Bonnycastle, of the royal engineers, 
is preparing for publication, ish Ame- 
rica, or an Account of the Dominions of 
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The Rev. Oliver Lodge has in the press, 
Lectures on the Gospel of St Matthew, in 
an octavo volume. 

A System of Divinity, in a series of Ser- 
mons, by the late Dr Timothy Dwight of 
Connecticut, is printing in five octavo vo- 
lumes, accompanied with a Life of the Au- 
thor. 


The Rey. Peter Roberts has in the press, 
a Manual of Prophecy, or a View of the 
Prophecies contained in the Bible, and the 
Events by which they were fulfilled. 

T. Walford, Esq. will soon publish, in 
two pocket volumes, the Scientific Tourist 

h E , Wales, and Scotland.— 
The Scientific Tourist through Ireland is 
also in the press. 
i 
EDINBURGH. 

Dr Macleay of Glasgow, who furnished 
several Anecdotes corgpriing Rob Roy, 
which appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, has in the press, and will imme- 
diately publish, Historical Memoirs of that 
celebrated character and the Clan Macgre- 

» including Original Notices i 
Lady Grange ; a Prefatory Sketch, illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Highlands prior 
to the year 1745, will also be given; and 
the whole will comprise such authentic in- 
formation, characteristic of Highland Cus- 
toms and Manners, from sources only ac- 
cessible to the writer, as have not before 
been made known. The Work is e 
to be out in the course of next month ; and 
it will be accompanied with an excellent 
Likeness, from only Original Painting 
extant, of Rob Roy. 

We understand that the “* New Tales of 
my Landlord,” 4 vols 12mo, will be pub- 
lished next month. 

Historical Account of Discoveries in the 
Seas and Countries round pak yer Pole, 
illustrated by maps; H urray, 
F.R.S.E. ae an siaeoriol Account of 
Africa, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A General View of the Structure, Func- 
tions, - Per sing of Animals, with 
plates and illustrations, adapted in a i- 
cular manner to facilitate the Study of Bri 
tish Zoology; by John Fleming, D. D. 
F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 2 vols 8vo. 

Account of the Hebrides, or Western Is- 
lands of Scotland, particularly with regard to 
Geology ; together with Observations on their 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Agriculture ; by 
J. Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols 8vo, 
with a volume of illustrative engravings in 
4to. 


Elements of Geology, with illustrative 

; by Robert Jameson, 1 vol. Svo. 
Manual of Mineralogy ; by Robert Jame- 
son, Regius Professor of Natural History, 


Works preparing for Publication. 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere, illus- 
trated b 


y maps. 

Lieut. F. Hall, late military secretary to 
General Wilson, governor of Canada, has 
in the press, Travels in Canada and the 
United States of America, in 1816-17. 


[ May’ 
Lecturer on Mineralogy, and K 

Museum in the University of Edinburgh 
vol. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace ; by 
John Colquhoun, D. D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Leith. 

The Angler’s Vade Mecum ; containing 
a Descriptive Account of the Water Flies, 
their Seasons, and the kind of Weather that 
impels them most on the Water; the whole 
represented in 12 coloured plates : to which 
is added, a Description of J 2 different Baits 
used in Angling, and where found ; by W, 
Carrol, post Svo. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish. 
edin3 _ Saint Patrick. a National Tale 
of the Fifth Century ; by an Anti ary, 

In the press, and speedily will be 
lished, in 1 vol. 4to, with ma and fae 
trative engravings, Account of the Ki 
of Nepal ; by Francis Hamilton, (f 
Buchanan), M.D. Fellow of the Royal So. 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, and of 
the Societies of Antiquaries, and of the Lin. 
nean -_ Asiatic Lar poo, 

In the press, an edily will be 
lished, in 3 vols 8vo, Sith caek a Stak 
cal and Historical Account of the United 
States of America, from the period of the 
first establishments to the present day, ona 
new plan; by W. D. Warden, formerly 
Consul-General of the United States at Paris, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 8vo, Reports of Cases Tried in the 
Jury Court ; by Joseph Murray, Esq, Ad- 
yy yg e meg s of the Court ia 

» to the Sittings at Edinb 9 i 
in March 1818. - eh ee 

Whole length Portait of H Macken 
zie, Esq. F.R.S.E. author of the Man of 
re, . The Public are 

ormed, that it is proposed to publishs 
Print, from the Picture painted by Mr Ged- 
des, and esteemed a striking likeness by Mr 
Mackenzie’s friends. The Portrait will be 
engraved in the line manner, about the size 
of 16 inches by 11, by that able artist, Mr 
Richard Rhodes of London; and as the 
Picture will be delivered immediately into 
his hands for that purpose, the Subscribes 
may depend upon having the work as 
ly executed as the eae dh poe 
such an undertaking demands. 

The Rev. Professor Mearns of Aberdees, 
has in the press, an Essay on the Principles 
of Christian Evidence ; containing Stri 
on ow Chalmers’ Evidences of Revelation. 

Professor Dunbar is e in : 
ing an additional volume to Dalze's Cl 
lectanea Majora, to contain the following 
Extracts, with Notes, selected and original, 
chiefly explanatory of the Text; Ist, 2+ 
chinis Oratio adv. Ctesiphontem ; 
mosthenis Or. pro Corona; 34, 

Hist. lib. viii—Ist, A2schyli Prometheus 
Vinctus et Septem ady. Thebas ; 24,5 
phoclis Philoctetes ; 3d, Euripidis Aleestis; 





4th, Euripidis Cyclops; 5th, An 
Plutus et Nubes. si " 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on Agriculture, containing an 
introduction, in which the science of Agri- 
culture is pointed out, by a careful attention 
to the works of Nature; also the means of 

ing Barren Soils luxuriantly produc- 
tive; to which is added a Memoir, drawn 
up at the express desire of his Imperial 

Highness the Archduke John of Austria, 
on the Nature and Nutritive Qualities of 
Fiorin Grass, &c. ; by W. Richardson, D.D. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual experience, and as com- 
bined with the leading principles of Agri- 
culture ; in which the Theory and Doctrines 
of Sir H. Davy, and other Agricultural 
Chemists, are rendered familiar to the expe- 
rienced Farmer. Ss. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 
Bishop of Landaff, written by himself at 
different intervals, and revised in 1814; 
published by his son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells; 
2 vols Svo, with portrait. £1, 6s. 

A Critical Examination of the Bishop of 
Landaff’s Posthumous Volume, entitled, 
“ Anecdotes of his Life.” 8vo. 3s. 

Annual Obituary, Vol. II. 1818. 14s. 

Memoires et Correspondence de Madame 
d’Epinay, ov elle donne des détails sur ses 
liaisons avec Duclos, J. J. Rousseau, Grimm, 
Diderot, le Baron d’Holbach, Saint Lam- 
bert, Madame d’Houdetot, et autres person- 
nages célébres du dix-huitiéme siécle, 3 vols 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Rage of John Duke of Mathomngh 
with his Original Correspondence, collect 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic sources ; by William Coxe, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 
pte of Bemerton. = I. 4to, 

by portraits, maps, military 
plans. £3, 3s. 
BOTANY. 


Prodromus of the Plants cultivated in the 
Southampton Botanic Gardens ; by William 
Bridgewater Page, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

_ Tables of Comparative Chro » exhi- 
ing the Dates of the Princpa ven 
took place from the Floed to the 
Fall of the Empire ; esigned to give Young 
Persons correct information ing the 

Progress of Human Society. 10s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

The Classical Journal, No 33, containing 
@ variety of classical, biblical, and oriental 
Mente. ¥. 

_A neat edition of the Greek Septuagint, 
with the Apocrypha, from the Oxford edi- 
tion of Bos. £1, 8s, 

Vor, III. 


is A ae ee ae English 
otes to i explanatory, 
18mo. ds. 6d. 

Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute, from the 
text of Ernesti, with all his notes, and cita- 
tions from his Index Latin. Ciceron. ; and 
much original matter, critical and explanha- 
tory ; by C. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
5s. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined ; preceded by Strictures on the 
Exclusionary System, as pursued in the 
National Society’s Schools; by Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 41. 

A ony certain Errors of the Anti- 
nomian kind, which have latel up 
in the West of England, and won sts 
an alarming Progress out the King- ' 
dom ; by the Rev. John Simons. 4s. 

Part I. of a ium of the Holy 


cated, by ission, to the Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bi of Durham; by a 
Layman of the C of England, 4to. 8s. 


*," The First Part contains the Penta- 
teuch: the whole will be comprised’ in 
seven or eight Parts, and continued month- 


ly. 

7” Pemiliar Sermons on abvetel of the Doc- 
trines and Duties of the Christian Religion; 
dedicated, by ission, to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York,; by the Rev. William 
Barrow, LL.D. F.S.A. Prebendary of the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, Vicar of 
Farnsfield, Nottingham, and Author of an 
Essay on Education, and the Bampton 
ry Sermons for 1799, 2 vols 8vo. 

1, 1s. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Conse- 
quences of Schism, with immediate Refer- 
ence to the present State of Religious Affairs 
in this Country; by the Rev. Charles Daus 
beny, Archdeacon of Sarum, 8vo.. 7s. 6d. 

Reflections con the Expediency of~ 
a Council of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome being holden, with a 
View to accommodate Religious Differences, 
and to promote the Unity of Religion in the 
Bond of Peace; humbly, but earnestly, 
recommended to the serious Attention of 
his Royal Highness the Prince t, the 
Most Reverend the Archbi e Right 
Reverend the Bishops, the erend the 
Clergy, and all Lay Persons, who are able 
and willing di ly to consider the 
important Subject ; by Samuel Wix, A.M. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Vicar of St Bartholomew 
the Less, London, 8vo. 3s. 

The Polemical Contest betwixt the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincola, and the 
Rev. Thomas Scott. 5s. 


DRAMA. 
Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis, a tra- 
2F 
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» in five acts, as performed at Covent 
ey Theatre; by Richard Sheil, Esq. 
8vo. 3s. 

The Rich Jew of Malta, a tragedy ; by 
Marlow: edited by Oxberry. Is. 

Love and Laudanum, or the Sleeping 

it; a farce, in two acts. > 

Rob Roy Macgregor, or A Lang 
Syne; an opera, in three acts; by J. Po- 
cock, 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 


ne egg aon —wvacpan 32 
vings, exhibiting the different trades 
aued a there, with explanations, 12mo. 


3s. 

Scenes in Europe, illustrated by 84 en- 
gravings ; by the Rev. I. Taylor, 12mo. 4s. 
FINE ARTS. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No8. 5s. 

New Churches Considered, with respect 
to the Opportunities they offer for the En- 

ent of Painting; by B. R. Hay- 
don, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Critical Description and Analytical 
Review of Death on the Pale Horse, 
painted by Ben. West; by William Carey. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Introduction to phy, on the 
easy, natural, and self-evident principle of 
describing the maps in writing; by which 
the irksome labour, and unnecessary waste 
of time usually employed in the acquisition 
of this science, are avoided ; by F. Francis. 
2s. 

ical Questions and Exercises, 
niente ith Historical and Biographical 
Information ; by Richard Chambers, author 
of an Introduction to Arithmetic. 2s. 
Law. 

Considerations on the Origin, P ¥ 
and Present State of the Engli Bankrupt 
Laws, with reference to their existing De- 
fects; humbly submitted to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to consider of the Bankrupt Laws, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Court of Chancery ; by I. W. Buck, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 
MEDICINE. 

Modern Maladies and the Present State 
of Medicine: the Anniversary Oration de- 
livered March 9, 1818, before the Medical 
— of a by D. Uwins, M.D. 2s. 

Results of an Investigation respectin 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, = 
cluding Researches in the Levant; by Dr 
Maclean 


Observations on Phagedena Gangrenosa, 
or the History and Cure of the Disease, and 
an Investigation into the History of the Dis- 
ease, as it is found in the Writings of various 
Ancient and Modern Authors; by W. 
Home Blackadder, 8vo. 6s. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 








Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the 
Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, Phyo. 
logy, and Diseases of that Organ ; by John 
H. Curtis, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for Trang. 
ports and Sick and Wounded Seamen, op 
the non-contagious nature of Yellow Fever; 
progam to Officers for the Preven. 
tion of this Disease among Seamen; by 
James Veitch, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly 
Report of Cases in Surgery; by Charles 
Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, 
Part I. Vol. II. illustrated by plates, Syo, 
6s. 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment of Inversio Uteri, with a History 
of the successful Extirpation of that Organ 
during the Chronic Stage of the Disease; 
by W. Newnham, Surgeon, Farnham, 


Svo. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

The British Review, No XXII. 8vo. 6, 

The Literary Character, illustrated by the 
History of Men of Genius, drawn from 
their own Feelings and Confessions ; by the 
Author of Curiosities of Literature, Syo. 
9s. 6d. 

Origin of the Pindaries, preceded by His 
torical Notices on the Rise of the diferent 
Mahratta States ; by an Officer in the Ser. 
vice of the Honourable East India Com. 
pany, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 
the Years 1815 and 1816, with some Ac. 
count of the Missionary Settlements of the 
United Brethren near the Cape of Good 
Hope; by the Rev. C. J. Latrobe; in one 
handsome 4to volume, embellished with 
sixteen engravings (twelve of them beanti- 
fully coloured), and a large map. £2, 2 

Porte-feuille Francais, ou Melange, anec- 
dotique, dramatique, et litteraire; by L. 
Lemonin. Nol. 3s. 6d. 

No I. of the New Bon Ton Magazine, 
or Telescope of the Times. 1s. 6d. 

No I. Studies of Flowers from Nature; 
by Miss Smith. 10s. 6d. 

Pamphleteer, No 22. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold; by John Hob- 
house, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

La Prima Musa Clio, or the Divine Tra- 
veller ; exhibiting a Series of Writings ob- 
tained in the ecstacy of Magnetic Sleep; 
translated from the Italian of C. A. de Val- 
diere, by George Baldwin, 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Corn Table ; showing, at one view, the 
several proportionate Values, pane 
cal given Rate, of a Stone, a Li Pay- 
able Bushel, and a Quarter, of any kind 
Grain, and of every variety of Weight, from 
$2 to 63 lb. per Bushel, inclusive. To which 
are added, a comparative view of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and French Standard Mes- 
sures; and a Table shewing the exact pro- 

rtion which the various Scotch Local 

easures bear to the Winchester Quartet; 
by Charles Scott. 3s, 6d. 
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iderations sur les principaux Evéne- 
ments de la Revolution Frangoise ; Oeuvrage 


posthume de Mad. le Baronne de Stael, 
publié . le Duc de Broglie, et M. le 
Pron de S ; 3 vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 


A Translation of the same Work into 
ish, 3 vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 
Annual Register, or a View of the 


> 
Year 1817, Svo. 16s. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain ; 
containing descriptive Accounts of the prin- 
cipal Events of the late Peninsular War, 
and authentic Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Spanish Character, interspersed with Poetry, 

iginal, and from the Spanish; by Alex- 

ler R. C. Dallas, Esq. 3 vols 12mo. 18s. 

Lectures on the English Poets, delivered 
at the Surry Institution; by William Haz- 
litt, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays; by 
William Hazlitt, 2d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Li History of 
the Eighteenth Century ; consisting of Au- 
thentic Memoirs and Original Letters of 
Eminent Persons, and intended as a Sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes; by John Ni- 
chols, F.S.A. Vol. III. embellished with 
ten portraits, Svo. £1, 7s. 

Essays on Shakspeare’s Dramatic Cha- 
racters, with an Illustration of Shakspeare’s 
ge of National Characters ; by 
William Richardson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow ; sixth edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, Part VII. (being the last) of 
Vol. IJ. with two coloured engravings. 
lis. 6d. 

The Young Travellers, or a Visit to Ox- 
ford; by a Lady, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. of the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana, 4to. 21s. 

NOVELS. 

The Parish Priest in Ireland, 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 

Edgar, a National Tale; by Miss Apple- 
ton, 3 vols. £1, ls. 
anem, or the Visit to Paris, 4 vols. 

1, 2s. 

Tales of my Landlady ; edited by Peter 
Puzzlebrain, Assistant to the Schoolmaster 
of Gandercleugh, 3 vols. 

POETRY. 

The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe 
Harold, with other Poems and Notes; by 
Lord Byron, Svo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books; 
by the Rev. Fran. Hodgson, A. M. Vicar 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire, 8vo. 7s. 

_ Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberra- 
tion; by Mrs M‘Mullan, 8vo. 7s. 

The Fudge Family in Paris, in a Series 
of Letters from Phil. Fudge, Esq. Miss 
paddy Fudge, Mr Bob Fudge, &c. ; edited 
by Thomas Brown, the Y , Author of 
the Two-penny Post Bag, foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Endymion, a Poetic Romance; by John 
Keats, 8vo. 9s. 
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Poems, Latin, Greek, and English ; to 
which are added, an Historical Inquiry and 
Essay upon the Administration of Govern- 
ment in England during the King’s Mi- 
nority ; by Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. M. A. 
Fel. of K. Col. Cam. :&c. . Collected and 
revised by Hardinge, M.A. F.R.S. 
& F.S.A. Embellished with a beautiful 

rtrait of the author, engraved by Meyer, 
= an original painting by Ramsay, 8vo. 

o, Of this volume only 250 copies are 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Substance of a Speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Monday 
the 16th of March 1818, on ing 2 
Grant ef One Million for providing aad. 
tional Places of Public Worship in Eng- 
land. Is. 6d. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impo- 
licy of the further Continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act; by Henry James. 3s. 

The Political State of the British Empire, 
containing a General View of the Domestic 
and Foreign Possessions.of the Crown ; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and 
other Establishments, Military as well as 
Civil; by John Adol » Esq. Barrister at 
Law, 4 aa 8vo. = pa 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations of the Island of Staffa, in a 
Series of Views, accompanied by a Topo- 
graphical and Geological Description ; by 
William Daniell, A.R.A. imp. 4to. £2. 

The Picture of London for 1818; being 
a full and faithful Description of London 
and its Curiosities, and of the environs 
within twenty miles, for the use of stran- 
gers ; illustrated with extensive lists of 
streets, churches, public offices, hackney- 
coach fares, &c. &c. The whole corrected 
pa ag es 1, 1818. bse s editions, the one 
with 120 engravi views and . 
9s. Sound dasipeeienth the other ake 
map of London and of the environs, 6s. in 
red. 


Part I. (dedicated, by permission, to his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire) of Peak 
Scenery, being the first of a series of Excur- 
sions in Derbyshire; by E. Rhodes. Demy 
Ato, £1, 4s.; royal 4to, £1, 14s.; imperial 
4to, with India proof £3. 

La Scava, or some Account of an Exca- 
vation of a Roman Town, on the Hill of 
Chatele in Champagne, between St Dizier 
and Joinville, discovered in the Year 1772 ; 
to which is added, a Journey to the Sim- 
plon, by Lausanne, and to Mont Blanc, 
through Geneva; by the Author of Letters 
from Paris in 1791-2, the Praise of Paris 
in 1802, a Slight Sketch in 1814, and Two 
Tours in 1817, 8vo. 6s. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine, 
exhibiting the Course of that River from 
Schaffhausen to Holland, and describing 
the Moselle from Coblentz to Treves; with 
an Account of the Cities, Towns, Villages, 
Prospects, &c. in their Vicinity, and of the 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
_ Travels = Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
in the Thirteenth Century ; being a i 
test by daoaishp Tonvchnn, of Ganaahate 
Places and Things in the Eastern Part of 
the World; translated from the Italian, 
with notes, by W. Marsden, Esq. F. R. 8. 
with a map, 4to. £2: 12:6; fine, £4, 4s. 
Observations on Greenland, the Adjacent 
Seas, and the Northwest Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a Vi to Davis’ 
Strait, during the Summer of 1817 ; illus- 
trated and embellished by charts, and nu- 
merous other plates, from drawings executed 
by the Author, from continual observations ; 
by Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. 4to. £2, 2s. 
—<— 


EDINBURGH. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Erskine, D.D. late one of the Minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, with a Portrait, an Ap- 

dix, and Notes ; by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
ellwood, Bart. D.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and a 
Tales (in prose); by James Hogg, author 
of the Queen’s Wake, &e. &e. oh 12mo. 
14s. 

Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and 
Effect ; Thomas Brown, M.D. F.R.S. 
i » and Professor of Moral Philo- 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

*.* In thie edition, the Original E 

In thi ition, igi ssay 
is so much enlarged and altered, as to con- 
stitute almost a new work. 

Iceland ; or the Journal of a Residence 
in that Island, during the years 1814 and 
1815; containing Observations on the Na- 
tural Phenomena, Hi » Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Island, and the Religion, 
Character, Manners and Customs of its In- 
habitants ; with an Introduction, containing 
pr General History of that si Island ; 

an Appendix » consisting i : Ist, a His- 
torical View of the Translations and differ- 
ent Editions of the Icelandic Scriptures ; 2d, 
pe ad oom Iceland to the British 
oreign Bible Society, by the transla- 
tor of “ Paradise Lost,” ioe Icelandic 
Verse; and, 3d, An Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin, Progress, Nature, and ae 
> Wii ens 
of the different kinds ; by Siunalér Men 
derson, Doctor in Philosophy, Member of 
the Royal Society of Gottenburgh, &c. 
Lectares, with Practical Observations and 
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Reflections, on the Prophecies of John; 
Commencing with the Fourth Chapter of the 
Revelation, and continued to the close of the 
Book ; to which is added, a Dissertation on 
the Origin and Termination of the Anti. 
christian A 3 by Robert Culbertson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 

Form of Process before the Court of Ses. 
sion, and the Commission of Teinds; b 
James Ivory, Esq. Advocate. Vol. II. 8yo. 
13s. 6d. 

Sermons and Lectures; by Alexander 
Brunton, D.D. one of the Ministers of the 
Tron Church, and Professor of Oriental Lan. 
guages in the University of Edinburgh, Syo. 
12s. 


Statements relative to the present Pre. 
valence of the Epidemic Fever among the 
Poorer Classes of Glasgow, with some sug- 
gestions for affording more adequate assist- 
ance to the Sick, and for checking the far. 
pom pe of the contagion, in a Letter 

to the Hon. the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow ; by Richard Millar, M.D. Lee. 
turer on Materia Medica in the University, 
one of the Physicians to the Infirmary, to 
the District Poor, and to the Glasg-w Lock 
Hospital, 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Observations on continued Fe. 
ver, especially that form at present existing 
as an Epidemic, with some remarks on the 
most ient for its suppression ; 
Robert Guha, M.D. Regint Profeow € 
Botany in the University of Glasgow, Pre- 
sident of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur. 
geons, and one of the Physicians to the Royal 
Infirmary, 8vo. 3s. 

The Standard Measurer ; containing New 
Tables, for the use of Builders, Wood-mer- 
chants, Slaters, and all Persons concerned 
in Wood, Stone, &c. ; also, a Ready Reck- 
oner for the value of Buildings, with Ex- 
planations and Uses of the Tables, Observa- 
tions on Measuring Timber, and Method of 
Measuring Artificer’s Work; by Thomas 
Scotland, ordained Land-surveyor and Mea- 
surer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Part II. of Vol. II. of the Encyclopedia 
Edinensis, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature, to be com- 
pleted in 6 vols 4to, and illustrated by 180 
plates; by James Millar, M.D: editor of 
the 4th and 5th editions of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, with the assistance of the 
principal contributors to that work. 8s. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some Account of Vienna 
during the Congress, illustrated by 22 en- 
gravings and vignettes beautifully executed ; 
by Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. £4, 4s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour 
nal, No LVIII. 8vo. 65. 
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April 1.—Mr J. Sheet of Staffordshire, who 
died very lately, was said to be the only re- 
ining soldier of those employed under 
General Wolfe at the siege of Quebec. But 
there is at present living in the burgh of 
Linlithgow, one of those heroes who was an 
eye witness [to that General’s receiving his 
mortal wound. The health, strength, and 
activity of this veteran is such, that he still 
joins in public and social amusements. At 
a recent meeting of a Masonic body he was 


. present, accompanied by a son and — 
e sung 


of his own, upon which occasion 

the “* Death of Wolfe” with much feeling 
and energy. His name is William Wilson. 
Although employed in the field of Quebec, 
he properly belonged to some of the ships 
of war, and, owing to that circumstance, it 
seems he never had any pension from Go- 
vernment. 

On Tuesday, the 17th March, William 
Napier Milliken, Esq. of Milliken, was 
served heir male general of Archibald, third 
Lord Napier of Merchieston, Bart. of Nova 
Scotia, great grandson of the inventor of 

ithms. 


On Tuesday, in consequence of ta- 
tions by the Crown, the Benet of the Un. 
iversity of Glasgow admitted Dr Thomas 
Thomson, Professor of Chemistry, and Dr 
Robert Graham, Professor of Botany. 

Daring Robbery.—Friday night, about 
nine o’clock, Peter Muir, Whitburn carrier, 
was attacked by three fellows about a mile 

Toll-cross, near G! w, and rob- 
bed of about £200. Two of them seized 
him and threw him on the ground, where 
they held him, while the third mounted his 
cart, and took from a basket a great coat, 
in which the money was deposited. The 
villains did not take his watch. 

As Mr Walter Armstrong, jun. a respect- 
able merchant in New Castletown, Rox- 
burghshire, was ing from Bellingham 
fair, on the evening of the 18th ult. he un- 
fortunately lost his life near Falstone, in at- 
tempting te ford the river Tyne, which was 
much swollen by the melting of snow near its 
source. Strict search has been made for the 
body, but hitherto without success. Mr 

has left a widow and two child- 
ren to lament his untimely end. The me- 
lancholy event has also occasioned universal 
Tegret among an extensive circle of friends. 

April 2.—The Climate.—As the seed-time 
this year has been much later than ordinary, 
it may be satisfactory to know, from the fol- 
lowing statement, that the earliness or late- 


ness of the Spring, neither hastens nor re- 
tards the harvest : 


Seed-time commenced on Harvest commenced for 


the north banks of the _each of these years on 
Clyde at Carnwath, at the same farm as fol- 
the following dates, for lows:— 
21 years :—~ 

1796, Mareh Ist, September I 2th. 


1797, February 27th, September 16th. 


1798, March 29th, August 16th. 
1799, March 13th, September 26th. 
1800, March 21st, September Ist. 
1801, March 9th, August 24th, 
1802, March 17th, September 16th. 
1803, March 22d, August 31st. 
1804, March 12th, September 11th. 
1805, March 19th, September 5th. 
1806, March 24th, September 6th. 
1807, March 26th, September 7th. 
1808, March 7th, August 22d. 
1809, March 9th, September 13th. 
1810, March 27th, September 12th. 
1811, March 18th, September 10th. 
1812, April 3d. September 25th. 
1813, March 18th, September 4th. 
1814, March 28th, September 6th. 
1815, March 21st, September 12th. 
1816, March 26th, September 14th. 
1817, March 18th, September 22d. 


3—On Friday se’nnight, about 12 o’clock 
at night, John Brodie, a young man from 
eld, accompanied by a woman of the 
name of Margaret Robertson, from the pa- 
rish of Auchtergavin, came to the house of 
Allan Jamieson, St John’s Street, Perth, for 
the purpose of being married, and remained 
there for the night, Jamieson having told 
them that he would get a clergyman to 
marry them next day for 30s. A clergy- 
man was accordingly pega in the per- 
son of John M‘Di id, a corporal on the 
Staff of the Perthshire Militia, who, being 
dressed in black clothes, went through the 
ceremony in due form, from the Common 
Prayer Book, and received 5s. for his ser- 
vices from the ary After the ber and 
the party emselves plenti at 
the Esa ene and having eat oll 
the money she had b t with her, a- 
mounting to 30s. they stripped her of her 
pelisse, to pay for 16s. worth of more spirits, 
and then kicked -—- turned her out of doors. 
By the vigilance of the sitting Magistrates, 
Janene and M‘Diarmid were committed 
to jail on Monday, and Brodie on Tuesday, 
to answer for this disgraceful outrage. 
6.—Clydesdale Road.—At a respectable 
meeting which took place at Hamilton on the 
4th instant, for the purpose of promoting 
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this important undertaking, the subscrip- 
tion was raised to upwards of £10,000 ; and 
such measures have been adopted as must 
ere long ensure the command of funds ade- 
to the completion of a road, which 
bids fair to be one of the most useful and 
beautiful in the united empire, while it 
promises ulterior communications and im- 
provements of great national importance.— 
Operations will, we are informed, forthwith 
commence, and contracts tne ertised for 
making and repairing the most parts 
of the boas pg 
7%—On Tuesday, Mary Hutcheson, aged 
24 years, a native of Tyron, charged with 
fraud, was committed to Glasgow Jail. The 
folly on the one hand, and the duplicity on 
the other, which are dev in this case, 
are sufficiently singular. @ prisoner ac- 
knowledges that about four years ago she 
to tell fortunes by reading cups. She 
was in the habit of giving information to 
people who had lost property by theft or 
otherways. Her art only her to 
give a description of the of the thieves, 
peed yr = dopey eir names. A ser- 
vant girl, it seems, began about a year ago 
to on this woman for the purpose of 
ing her destinies unfolded. In read- 
= the cups she told the simpleton that she 
was to receive some money, concealed in a 
corner of her master’s room ; and in order 
to show her where to look for it, she went 
to the house along with the girl, and laid 
down some money in the place where the 
ised sum was to be So complete 
was the ascendency which she had over this 
young woman, that in the course of three 
weeks she got from her sums to the amount 
of £27, assuring her that when the money 
promised was found it would be increased 
twenty fold. For the of so increas- 
» it was pretended to be deposited, the 
pS of doing which was not a little 
i i It was laid down in presence of 
the girl; and Mary, after telling her to re- 
tire, read several passages of scripture, and 
prayed. She has also defrauded a man, 
who employed her fortune-telling powers, 
of several pounds. To a blind person she 
promised to give sight, received a consider- 
able sum as the reward of her promise; and 
to a person affected with deafness she was 
to restore hearing. These are understood 
to be only a few of her tricks. She main- 
tains that the servant’s money will be re- 
turned when the time of its rising comes. 
i itute sit- 


Macmillan, John Mackenzie, and Grace 
Macmillan, to be confined in Bridewell 
sixty days each, for various acts of theft. 
This is another of the juvenile depre- 
dators with whi is town and neighbour- 


hood has been so much infested. The old- 
est does not exceed thirteen, and the girl is 
not ten years of age, but all of them have 
been repeatedly’ in Bridewell for theft, 


Maclauchlan, who seems to be the leader of 
this set of young thieves, is perfectly calloug 
and Their practice was to 
about the environs of the city to see where 
clothes were left in areas and greens, and 
then come back in the evenings and carry 
them off. The things stolen were generally 
carried to the house of one Johnston, in the 
Calton, where they were left, but neither 
sold nor pawned, a trifling sum: being given 
for each article, and sometimes a little bread 
and cheese. Johnston and his wife are in 
custody for this offence. 

The first anniversary of the Edinburgh 
Society of Highlanders, was celebrated on 
Thursday last, in the British Hotel, Pririce’s 
Street. The meeting was numerous and re- 
spectable. The members and visitants ap. 
peared in the full Highland dress of their 
respective clans. The evening passed away 
in the utmost harmony. The laudable pur. 
poses that drew the members together asa 
society, glowed in every bosom, and broke 
forth in every sentiment ;—these purposes 
are to keep alive the language, dress, and 
customs of their ancestors, their funds bei 
principally devoted to benevolent objects, 
Many loyal and patriotic toasts were given, 
and songs sung, in the Gaelic language, ap. 
—— to the occasion ; and the company 
bro! = a late hour, singularly gratified 
with an opportunity of recalling feelings 
sary with ‘ Tir _— beaun, na’w 

aun, agus, na’n gaisgach.”’ 

On Tuesday forenoon, a meeting of the 
members of the Trades House, Glasgow, 
in consequence of a requisition to the Con- 
vener, took the question of Burgh Reform 
into consideration. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to postpone the far- 
ther consideration of the question till the 
Lord Advocate should bring forward his 
bill relating to this subject in Parliament. 
At this meeting the Convener exhibited an 
abstract which he had taken from the Cham- 
berlain’s books of the city’s funds, which 
appeared to be in a very flourishing and 
prosperous condition. 

Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland.—Thursday the 
Commission of the General Assembly, con- 
voked by a circular letter from several mem- 
bers, met here in the Assembly Aisle. Af- 
ter the meeting had been opened in the usual 
form, by the Rev. Dr Gibb, moderator, and 
the authority by which it was called had 
been read, Dr David Ritchie shortly stated 
the urgent necessity of having the proposed 
legislative measure of the increase of church- 
es extended to Scotland. 

Dr Nicol then read a printed of 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
; od on the subject, and from this inferred, 

t it was only ne to draw up 4 
strong case of the very destitute state of 
many parts of Scotland of religious instruc- 
tion, to obtain the concurrence of Govern- 
ment for the requisite extension of the bill 
to this part of the island. 
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Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld, in a short 
put most interesting speech, stated, that it 
was consistent with his personal knowledge, 
that there were parishes in the Highlands 
of 60 miles long by 40 broad, with only one 
place of worship, and that he had met with 
of 60 and 70 years of age, who had 
only once, in the course of their lives, 
heard a sermon. Roms the ignorance of the 
le in many p was consequently ex- 
people They were, Rides. ‘ins ready 
dupes of the Missionaries of any supersti- 
tious or fanatical creed with which they hap- 
to come in contact. That there had 
very recently arisen in the Highlands of 
Perthshire a new sect, denominated Free- 
men, who professed open hostilities to all 
existing denominations of Christians. In 
other parts the Catholics were gaining ground 
in a most alarming degree; and though the 
Missionaries sent out by the Church of Scot- 
Jand were very useful, yet their influence 
was necessarily of a far inferior description 
to that of established clergymen; and the 
want of accommodation was such, that he 
himself, when employed in that service, 
had usually preached under a tree, or a rock, 
in a cave, or a barn. 

James Grant, Esq. writer to the signet, 
mentioned some striking instances of the 
success of the Catholic Missionaries for the 
want of established churches.—-Among o- 
thers, he instanced one particular district, of 
very considerable extent and — 
where, at the close of the 17th century, 
there was not a single Catholic; but being 
destitute of the ministry of a regular pro- 
testant cl » @ catholic priest from 
Ireland had landed in it, and in the course 
of half a century, the whole population, 
with scarcely an exception, were re-con- 
verted back to the Catholic superstition. 

Dr Nieoll then moved, that the house 
should appoint a committee to draw up a 

case to be transmitted to Govern- 
ment, and to take into consideration what 
would be the best means for supplying the 
deficiency of churches. 

a Anderson stated, upon the og 
of a correspondent in the Highlands, that 
the most imminent evil was the spread of the 
Catholic religion ; and, therefore he was of 
opinion, that the mere erection of churches 
is not sufficient, but that new parishes should 
be formed, and proper provision made for 
the officiati ° 

Dr Inglis read a memorial, pointing out, 
in a very forcible manner, the extreme im- 
portance of increasing the number of church- 
es in Scotland, icularly in the Highlands 
and manufacturing districts.—He mentioned, 
as extraordi instances of the. dispropor- 
tion between the population and the esta- 
blished religious accommodation, the pa- 
rish of St Cuthbert’s at Edinburgh, and 
that of the Barony at Glasgow, each of them 
containing full focty thousand inhabitants, 
with only one established church. 

It was at last agreed, that a committee 
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should be appointed te draw up a memori- 
al, to be submitted to the consideration of 
the commission, of which committee Dr 
Inglis was to be a member, and his sketch 
to be adopted as the basis of the memorial 
to government. 

9.—On Saturday last, as a merchant in 
Sanquhar was coming to Dumfries on busi- 
ness, he was attacked by three stout looking 
Irishmen, who knocked him down, and 
dragged him a considerable way into a wood 
near Closeburn, where, after striking and 
kicking him in a barbarous manner, they 
searched his pockets in the expectation of 
finding a sum of money which he was going 
to pay away in Dumfries; but were tw 
pointed, ‘as he had it concealed in a private 
pocket next to his shirt. It is thought the 
villains were alarmed by the noise of some 
people who were working in the wood, for 
they ran off — iving the mer- 
chant a few more kicks, which rendered him 
insensible for a considerable length of time, 
and it was with much difficulty that he could 
find his way out of the wood. 

A man, charged with murder, has been 
committed to Dumbarton jail. The follow- 
ing are said to be the particulars of the-case : 
—That on Friday, the deceased, called Bor- 
rowman, having approached the spot in the 
muir of Dumbarton where some men were 
engaged in smuggling, they at first gave 
him whisky, which he drank in large quan- 
tities. They then stripped him naked, and, 
having rubbed his body with whisky, they 
set him on fire, and tortured him in the 
manner of the American Indians. He sur- 
vived only 24 hours. Two men, who’ are 
not yet apprehended, are said to be impli- 
cated. e deceased has left a wife and six 
children. It is reported that he became ob- 
noxious to the smugglers, as they suspected 
him of being a spy. 

11.—In the neighbourhood of Perth, and 
in Strathearn, the oe is just com- 
mencing. In the higher districts, the ground 
has been covered wh snow for the greater 

of the month, and spring ploughing is 
ar in arrears. It may be stated as some- 
thing new in the annals of meteorology, 
that ground could not be ploughed, for 
snow, so late as the 28th of M » within 
a mile of the Carse of Gowrie. An unbroken 
sheet of snow covered the Grampian Hills 
throughout the greater of the month, 
destructive to the hopes of the Highland 
shepherd, whose flocks must be perishi 
for want of food at the a of the 
lambing season. 

13.—Scotch Burghs—In the House of 
Commons, on Friday, the Lord Advocate 
rose for the purpose of moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the funds of the 
Royal Scotch Burghs. Hitherto the magi- 
strates of those b had given in their 
accounts to the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, without any check on their proceed- 


ings ; he should therefore that these 
accounts should be puouaned to the bur- 
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gesses before they were t before the 
Court of Exchequer; but as this might not 
be entirely en in ng a abuses, 
@ power was to iven to five burgesses, 
srenae ion an: @o-adiet 
the Court of Exchequer. He then moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
mode of accounting for the common good 
and revenue of the royal burghs, and comp- 
ing their diture. + 

A. Hamilton of the Bill, 
so far as it went. The burghs had, for 
more than thirty years, been asking the 
boon, but it had been perseveringly and in- 
variably denied, till many of them were re- 
duced to bankruptcy. But the bill did not 
do away with the self-election of the magi- 
strates, which had led to the dissipation of 
their funds. The corruption of those burghs 
had gone on from year to year, till it was 
admitted by judges that various statutes had 
fallen into desuetude. 

The Lord Advocate said, the Bill was 
sufficiently wide to cure all the grievances 
complained of, as to the mismanagement of 
the ; but it certainly was not intend- 
ed, like some of the measures proposed by 
the Noble Lord, as a mere stalking-horse 
for parliamentary reform. 

After some conversation between the 
Learned Lord and Sir J. Newport, on the 
principle of the Scotch law, according to 
which statutes might go into desuetude, the 
motion was agreed to. The Bill was im- 
mediately brought in, read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time this day 
three weeks. 

14.—-Among the many benevolent insti- 
tutions which have adorned the British 
character within the last twenty years, there 


charities offer 
a bonus, more or less, to i ——— 
spirit of independ- 
ence, which becomes no order of the people 
so well as the inferior and ing class ; 
a,breach in that principle of self- 
which is the firmest support of the 
» and which, once broken in 
becomes a total ruin. Of the 
we need say in commenda- 
their effects are the very oppo- 
that they cherish industry, 
give security and increase 
f honourable exertion, encour- 
abits, and reward a youth of la- 
ith an old age of comfort. 

The operations of the Monkland Canal 
having rendered it necessary to remove the 
old Martyr’s stone at the west end of the 
Canal Basin, the proprietors have very 

erected a new one, with the 
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same inscription. 

16.—Sunday, a house in Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh, during Divine 
Service, was entered by a person of decent 


appearance, who, ringing the bell, and 
finding it answered immediately, took fram 
his pocket a bunch of keys, and very deli. 
berately opened the door and went in; but 
some of the family coming home in the 
mean time, he made a very precipitate re. 
treat, without waiting to answer in 
tories, or being able to carry any thing off, 
17.—Lately, as 2 lame man was carried 
about from door to door, in the High Street, 
Glasgow, in a hand-barrow, begging, he ar. 
rived at the door of a Scottish cloth 
when the boys began to teaze him. He 
laid about him stoutly with a cudgel, til] 
the alarm was given that the police were 
coming, upon which he started nimbly 
from his carriage, which he shouldered, an 
ran off with it so quickly, that he could not 
be overtaken. We are credibly informed, 
that scarcely an hour elapsed before he was 
again at his trade in the Bridgegate. 
18.—Circuit Court, Stirling.—This day 
the Circuit Court of Justiciary was 
here by the’Right Hon. Lord Pitmilly, 

Peter Robertson, portioner of Corntown, 
in the parish of Logie, and county of Stir. 
ling, was put to the bar, accused of murder, 
in so far as he, upon the 9th day of March 
1818, did, within his dwelling house at 
Corntown, wickedly and feloniously bereave 
of life and did murder Elizabeth Robertson, 
his daughter, by inflicting a severe blow 
upon her head with a pair of tongs, whereby 
the said Elizabeth Robertson was 
wounded ; did languish until the morning 
of the 10th day of the said month of March, 
when she expired. 

This was a most distressing case. The 
pannel having quarrelled with Margaret 
Malcolm, his servant, for having allowed 
one of his children to go to a dancing-school 
ball against his express orders, in the heat 
of passion he seized upon a pair of tongs, 
—_ the purpose of throwing at 
the said Margaret Malcolm ; but (as rather 
appeared from the evidence) which he threw 
from him as a foolish expression of rage, 
when they struck the forehead of his litte 
favourite daughter, of eight years of age, 
and fractured her skull. 

Mr Maconochie, Advocate-Depute, ~y 
ed the Jury very ably on the part of the 
Crown ; and Mr Jeffrey, in a most ingeni- 
ous speech on the part of the el; and 
Lord Pitmilly having summed up the evi- 
dence, the Jury found the pannel guilty of 
culpable homicide. ; 2 

Lord Pitmilly, after a suitable admoni- 
tion, sentenced the pannel to six months 
imprisonment in the jail of Stirling. 

23.—A new fever hospital has been esta- 
blished at Queensberry House, in the Can- 
ongate, by the Managers of the Infirmary, 
at a great expense, as the present hospi 
could not admit all the patients who app 
Into this new hospital a great number 
patients have also been admitted. 

Upon Sunday forenoon, while the 
were at church, a house in the Gallowgate, 
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ittle above Claythorn Street, was broken 
eigg forcin "inoagh the lath roof of 
the adjoining close, and descending by a 
hatchway into the house, where the villains 
( to be boys, from the size of the 
hole by which they entered,) broke open a 
chest of drawers, and took therefrom two 
twenty shilling notes and about one pound 
in silver; amongst the silyer were three 
South Sea shillings’; also, a box contain- 
ing two gold rings, one set with hair and 
the other with mock diamonds; a gold 
brooch, and a quantity of confections 
the shop window. It is supposed the thieves 
were scared, as a number of other articles 
were left in a state ready to be carried off. 

26.—Queensberry Leases.—This impor- 
tant case, which involves a great part of the 
immense personal property of the late Duke 
of Queensberry, amounting to upwards of 
£1,200,000, is again b t under the re- 
view of the House of Lords, by the appeal 
of the Duke of Buccleugh the judg- 
ment of the Court of Session, confirming 
the leases granted on the Queensberry es- 
tate. The case for the appellant was open- 
ed by the Lord Advocate, followed by the 
Solicitor-General (Sir W. Giffard). Sir S. 
Romilly, who appeared as counsel for the 
trustees under the Duke of soar pase 
will, made a most able and eloquent speech ; 
and next day Mr Cranstoun, one of the 
most eminent counsel of the Edinburgh 
Bar, spoke on the same side. The House 
was more than usually crowded with the 
Gentlemen of the long robe from Westmin- 
ster Hall, to hear the luminous argument 
of that distinguished advocate. The final 
decision of this case is most anxiously look- 
ed for by the legatees of the late Duke. It 
has now been nearly twelve years in de- 
pendance. 

Last Friday afternoon, a man was observ- 
ed lying at the side of the Dundee road, a 
little to the westward of Arbroath. On ap- 
proaching him, it was found that he was in 
a state of insensibility. Medical assistance 
was therefore procured ; and he was convey- 
ed to a public-house in the town to be taken 
care of. It is suspected that he had taken 
poison, as a phial containing a small quan- 
tity of landanum was found upon him. In 
his pocket were several recommendatory let- 
ters to and from respectable people in Glas- 
gow, with a few pawnbroker’s receipts for 
a gold watch and sundry articles of wearing 
apparel, which he had pledged. All the 
money in his ion amounted only to 
7d. Through the kind attention of the 
Magistrates in providing medical and other 
attendance, the unfortunate man has been 
again placed in a state of convalescence, and 
is likely soon to recover. The account which 
he gives of himself is, that he is a native of 
the United States; was an officer in the 
French army under Bonaparte; had been 
recommended to a situation in Glasgow, of 
which he had been disappointed ; had pro- 
ceeded from Glasgow to Aberdeen in quest 
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of employment, but had not been success- 
ful; and is now on his return to Edin- 
burgh. The respectability of his nal 
ap ce, and the manner in which his 
Sine ate affected by the contemplation of 
his present condition, leave little room to 
doubt the truth of his statement. 
27.—Dum/fries.—At the Circuit Court on 
Friday last, a boy, or rather a child, of the 
name of John Wilson, was indicted for 
stealing a pocket-book containing £7 in 


notes and 4s. in silver, from the shop of 


Jonah Nicholson, grocer, High Street, so 
far back as October 1817. This, in fact, 
appeared to be the youngest prisoner we 
ever recollect to have seen in a court of jus- 
tice, and when he took his place at the bar, 
surprise and pity were pictured in the coun- 
tenance of every beholder. At first he 
seemed quite com » but he had no 
sooner looked round on the formidable array 
of the bench and the bar, than he hung 
down his head, and began to cry very bit- 
terly. Having confessed his crime, the 
jury unanimously recommended him to 
mercy; and after a suitable admonition 
from the bench, he was sentenced to eight- 
een months imprisonment in the jail and 
bridewell of Dumfries, to the latter of which 
places he is to be transferred as soon as it 
is ready for his reception. The manner in 
in which this boy spent the money he had 
stolen, is another proof of the necessity of a 
good example on the part of parents, and 
evinces how readily even mere children 
mimic the vices of their elders. It appeared 
that the whole £7, 4s. was spent in the 
course of a few days, in taverns, or rather, 
as the Lord Justice Clerk justly termed 
them, low tippling houses, by this boy, and 
a few of his companions who were in the 
secret, and with whom he had shared the 
booty. His lordship here commented, with 
becoming zeal, on the d ed character of 
those publicans, who could open their doors 
to such juvenile customers, and exchange 
their poison for money, which, they must 
have been well aware, had been either pil- 
fered from the boys’-parents, or obtained by 
means still more criminal. 

John Lissens, who had formerly been in 
the army and navy, was next brought to the 
bar, accused of robbing ‘Thomas Rule, can- 
dlemaker.—He pleaded Not Guilty. 

Thomas Rule, sworn—is a tallow chand- 
ler, and resides near Inchbonny, near Jed- 
burgh : left home in August last in quest of 
work: went to Newcastle and Leeds, and 
was unsuccessful : returned to Knarsburgh 
and Carlisle, in which last place he was em- 
ployed by Joseph Monkhead for one week, 
and received 18s. of wages: returning to 
Scotland, he arrived at Longtown on the 
13th September, where he got a pint of 
beer: proceeded on the road to Langholm, 
and met with the pannel at the bridge on 
the Langholm side of the town: pannel rose 
from the end of the bridge, where he was 
sitting, and asked witness what road he was 
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going, and how far: witness told him he 
was going to Langholm, and pannel said he 
was going that way too. They went on to- 
gether about nine miles, when pannel took 
a knife out of his pocket, like a butcher’s 
knife : pannel asked if that would let out a 
man’s blood ; witness replied, he thought it 
would: pannel, who was then at his left 
hand, turned round, and desired him to de- 
liver up his watch and money, as that was 
what he came for; witness gave him the 
watch out of his own hand: pannel asked 
if he had any money, and requested him to 
deliver it up likewise immediately, at the 
same time lifting his stick above his head 
in a threatening attitude, and holding the 
knife in his left hand: on this witness gave 
him a 3s. and Is. 6d. piece: pannel was 
not satisfied, and asked him if he had any 
more: on his answering that he had not, 
pannel put his hand into witness’s waistcoat 
pocket, and took out another shilling, and a 
penknife with two blades: all those articles 
were taken from him by force, in conse- 
quence of threats : pannel asked what there 
was in his bundle: witness — a shirt 
and a pair of stockings : nel took it in 
his eile, 008 after gon «ae returned it : 
on going away, pannel turned, and damn- 
ing him, said, if he had not been a canny 
young man he would have murdered him. 
Pannel then went over a wall into a bank 
of wood, and when there, asked him if ever 
he had seen bold Johnston the highwayman 
before ? Witness made no reply ; on which 
he repeated the question, and told him to 
make the best of his way to Langholm, for 
there were other nine of them in the neigh- 
bourhood, and if they came up to him they 
would perhaps take his life. Proceeding 
on the road to Langholm, he soon came up 
to some labourers and masons working at 
the turnpike, and told them the circum- 
stance which had just happened; on which 
about fourteen persons pursued immediately 
in the direction he had pointed out: John 
M‘Intosh and Andrew Murray were two of 
them: he accompanied them, and passed 
the house of Mr Armstrong of Brocketlees, 
who was told what had happened, and also 
followed in pursuit on horseback: Mr Arm- 
strong outstripped the rest: when witness 
came up to the pannel, Mr Armstrong and 
a great crowd were surrounding him: wit- 
ness pointed out the pannel as the robber, 
and M‘Intosh seizing him, ordered him to 
give up the articles he had taken; where- 
upon the pannel gave up the watch and 
knife, and 5s.: there was no 3s. piece among 
the money returned, but he is sure the 
watch and penknife are the same that the 
pannel took from him: pannel passed along 
the road a short way, in custody of John 
M‘Intosh : pannel being asked what he 
had done with the large knife, said, he had 
thrown it away: the stick had been taken 
from him before witness came up, and was 
in possession of one of the crowd: some 
persons began to feel pannel’s pockets in 






the outside for the knife, and said, it ig 
here: he thinks pannel took it out of hig 
pocket himself, and delivered it to M‘In- 
tosh: proceeded towards Langholm, 

being in custody of John M‘Intosh and 
Andrew Murray : at Langholm pannel was 
taken to the office of Messrs Scott and Hen. 
derson, writers. (The recovered articles 
were then identified.) 

Andrew Murray, tenant in Nittyholm, 
and John M‘Intosh, labourer at Hollows 
Constable, and Robert Armstrong, tenant 
in Brocketlees, all in the parish of Cannoby, 
were next examined, who corroborated the 
statement of Thomas Rule in all i- 
culars. It appeared that the constables had 
been very active and zealous in the per. 
formance of their duty, and that Mr Arm. 
strong had shown a determination and cour. 
age which did him the highest credit : they 
severally received the commendation of the 
court. The jury, without leaving the box, 
returned a viva voce verdict, all in one voice 
finding the libel proven. Whereupon the 
Lord Justice Clerk pronounced sentence of 
death against the prisoner in a very impres- 
sive manner.—He is to be executed on 
Wednesday the 3d June next. 

During the whole of the trial, Lissens 
behaved in the most hardened manner,. and 
repeatedly tried to intimidate, by staring 
the witnesses full in the face, and muttering 
imprecations against them. The persons 
he had to deal with in the present instance 
were too steady to be practised upon by 
such arts; but we can easily conceive wit- 
nesses whom his conduct might have over- 
awed and embarrassed ; for the natural ex- 
pression of the fellow’s countenance is in 
the highest degree villanous and ferocious, 
and his appearance, apart from all evidence, 
seemed to convince every one that he was 
capable of perpetrating even greater crimes 
than that of which he stood accused. When 
the person robbed was brought to the bar, 
Lissens whispered, loud enough to be heard, 
** You may take the body, but, d—n you, 
you cannot take the soul!” and we under- 
stand he afterwards paid a similar compli- 
ment to the judges. After his sentence was 
pronounced he began to droop a little, and, 
in a tremulous and inarticulate voice, at- 
tempted to crave the mercy of the court, in 
consideration of his alleged services as & 
soldier. Thomas Rule, the young man 
who was robbed, appeared much more af- 
fected than the prisoner at the bar ; and as 
the sentence of death was pronounced, un- 
able longer to restrain his feelings, he burst 
into tears in the open court. 

Proceedings of the Committee on the Pro- 
posed National Monument for Scotland ; 
the Earl of Moray in the Chair.—The con- 
vener having stated to the committee the 
former proceedings which had taken place 
on this subject, the following resolution was 
thereupon moved by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Wemyss and March, and second- 
ed by Lord Gray, viz :—‘* The committee 
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paving resumed consideration of the pro- 
ceeding of the Highland Society on the 9th 
January and 17th June 1816, relative to 
National Monument for Scotland, com- 
memorative of the victories by sea and land, 


and particularly of the victory of Waterloo, 
in which Scotsmen bore so distinguished a 

rt, are of opinion, that such a tribute 
would be most gratifying to the feelings of all 
ranks in this part of the united empire ; and 
that a monumental church of ornamental 
architecture would be a most appropriate and 
useful testimonial of national gratitude, and 
would furnish an hallowed place of record 
for inscribing, on some durable material, 
the names those Scottish heroes, who by 
their signal exertions, upheld the martial 
fame of their ancestors.” 

This resolution having been unanimously 
approved, it was then resolved to refer the 
consideration of the most proper means of 
carrying it into effect to a sub-committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen, who were named 
accordingly. 

The thanks of the meeting were unani- 
mously voted to the Earl of Moray for his 
conduct in the chair, and to their convener, 
Mr Linning, for his zeal and exertions in 
promoting the object of the’ meeting. 

Bill for Controlling the Expenditure, &c. 
of the Scots Royal Burghs.—Yesterday a 
General Meeting of the Guildry Incorpora- 
tion of Edinburgh was held in the Free- 
masons’ Hall, for the purpose of taking in- 
to consideration the bill lately brought into 
Parliament, by the Lord Advocate, for re- 
gulating and controlling the expenditure 
of the common good of the royal burghs 
in Scotland, when the report of the stand- 
ing committee upon that subject was read, 
and the following resolutions unanimously 
adopted : 

Freemasons’? Hall, 27th April 1818.— 
At a General Meeting of the Incorporation 
of the Guildry of the City of Edinburgh, 
called by repeated advertisements in the 
newspapers, upon the refusal of the Lord 
Dean of Guild to comply with a requisition 
addressed to his Lordship to convene the 
Guildry, for the purpose of considering a 
bill lately introduced into Parliament for 
regulating the expenditure of the common 
good of royal burghs, and from which meet- 
ing precautions were adopted to exclude all 
persons who did not produce Guild tickets 
: a evidence that they belonged to the 

uildry : 

In the absence of the Lord Dean of Guild, 
Mr William Phin was, on the motion of 
Mr Inglis, unanimously called to the chair. 
The bill being submitted to the considera- 
tion of the meeting, and, together with the 
report of the committee, having been there- 
after very fully and deliberately discussed, 
on the motion of Mr Arch. Anderson, se- 
conded by Mr Bowie, it was unanimously 

Resolved, Ist, That the above bill, in- 
stead of correcting the evils that have long 
been complained of, and are now publicly 
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admitted, will aggravate and 7 oo them; 
that the only true remedy for these evils is 
one which shall be of a preventive nature ; 
and that, unless the radical abuse, which 
consists in the Magistrates electing their 
successors, be corrected, every other provi- 
sion in favour of the community must prove 
abortive. 

2dly, That the report of the committee 
be therefore approved of and adopted, as 
expressing in detail the opinion of the Guil- 


ry. 

3dly, That petitions shall be presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, praying that 
the bill may not pass into a law. 

4thly, That Mr Kirkman Finlay, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and member of the dis- 
trict of burghs, be requested to present the 
petition to the House of Commons, and that 
Lord Viscount Melville be requested to pre- 
sent the petition to the House of Peers. 

5thly, That these Resolutions be printed 
once in each of the newspapers published in 
Edinburgh. 

It was also suggested that the Resolutions 
be inserted once in the London Courier, 
Times, and Morning Chronicle, which was 
agreed to. 

It was resolved, that the management of 
this opposition shall be vested in the Stand- 
ing Committee, and it be recommended to 
the Committee to co-operate with any other 
incorporations or public bodies whose senti- 
ments coincide with those of this incorpora- 
tion. 

The thanks of the meeting were, on the 
motion of Mr Inglis, unanimously voted to 
Mr Phin, for his judicious conduct in the 
chair. (Signed) Wm Putin. 

We understand that the objections of the 
Committee to the measure were chiefly 
founded on the following points: That the 
Auditors of the public accounts are to con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Magistrates, 
to whom they must report, and by whom 
their report must be approved ; the Com- 
mittee thought that the nomination should 
be with the citizens, and the report should 
be made to the Exchequer, in which effect 
should be given to the objections that might 
be stated to them. 

That the vouchers of the accounts could 
not be seen by the citizens until after they 
had preferred a complaint to the Exchequer, 
where, when it was too late, the objection 
might be obviated by the nature of the 
voucher, but nevertheless the party com- 
plaining must pay the expenses; a risk 
which none would choose to run. 

That the accounts are proposed to be 
merely of receipt and expenditure, instead 
of charge and discharge, with state of reve- 
nue and of debts due to and by the common 
good, as provided by that part of the act 
1693, which is not quoted and revived. 

That the arrangement under which the 
borrowing of money by the Magistrates is 
authorised, is altogether most highly objec- 
tionable, as legalizing and extending a 
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er which they consider, at present at 
ar to be petra’ He d 3 and 
That that the distinction drawn betwixt 
those citizens whose object in complaining 
must be for remedy of abuses which they 
may conceive to exist, and for the benefit of 
the common good, not for their private e- 
molument, and betwixt those Magistrates 
whom the act contemnion may be found 
guilty of lavishness ion, and im- 
iety and corruption, is most invidious 
highly improper; by it the former 
must in all cases inevitably pay expenses, 
and in many cases ties, without its 
being in the power of the Court to relieve 
them, however undoubted their bona fides 
might have been; while it is considered 
that the costs of the other, even after proof 
of the fact, ought to be paid from the com- 
mon 
Merchant Company.—A meeting 
of this respectable body having been held 
this day, to consider a report of their com- 
mittee on the above-mentioned bill, it was 
resolved, by a majority of 107 to 9, that it 
should be | een bonnetmakers and 
dyers have resolved to oppose the bill. 
On Sunday, the 20th instant, a vagrant 
woman called at a house in Tranent, much 
uented by persons of her description, 
to light her pipe, having in her arms a boy 
about three years of age. She said she was 


going to Haddington, being acquainted with 


several persons in that place. Having 
ceeded on that road pr a mile east 
village, she laid down the child in a 7a 
clump of trees, having previously hushed it 
asleep, and there inhumanly left it. She 
was seen, shortly after, running back 
through the village without stopping, with 
her shoes in her hands, having on a striped 
bed-gown and a blue quilted petticoat, 
without a cloak. The boy thus exposed by 
her has lately had the small-pox, as the 
blanes or marks of them are visible on his 
skin. He has brown hair, with very dark 
eyes and eye-lashes, and on the whole a 
good-looking dark child. From the inhu. 
manity of the act, it is probable that she is 
not the mother of the child, but has stolen 
it for the purpose of exciting compassion in 
her trade of begging; but finding it not to 
answer, she has fallen on this method of 
getting free of the incumbrance. Very for. 
tunately some little children, amusing them. 
selves among the trees, espied the child still 
sleeping, and ran to acquaint their mother 
with what they had seen. With a mother’s 
feelings, this good woman immediately ran 
to the spot, took up the child, nearly half 
dead with cold, and brought it to her own 
house, and took care of it until the even. 
ing. She then carried it to the minister of 
the parish, who has procured a woman to 
take charge of it, and it is now well, under 
the protection of the kirk session. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ayrshire has appointed 
William Neill, Esq. of Barnwell, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to approve 
of the appointment of the Honourable Archibald 
—_ of Douglas, and Charles Chisholme of 

ime, to be ty Lieutenants of the County 
of Roxburgh. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Rev. Mr Adam, of Baron Smith’s Episcopal 
1, giv kfriars Wynd, is appointed rector of 

’s, stadt, and English chaplain in 

His Royal Highness the Prince R it has pre- 
sented the Rev. John Grierson, minister of Dun- 

, to the church and parish of Dunblane, va- 
by the death of the Rev. Mr Stirling. 

The Rev. John M‘Lachlan, minister of Alva 

ited by the Right Hon. the Lord 

Council of Edinburgh, 

to be minister of Wemyss, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Mr George Gibb. 

The Right Hon the Earl of Airly has presented 
on the Roysl Bounty in Clova and. Glenprisen, to 
on ty in Clova G to 

parich of Auchterhouse. ; 


af 


Ill, MILITARY. 
21L.G. G. A. Reid to be Cornet and Sub Lieut. 
vice Harley, ret. 7th Mar. 181 
. N. Burrows to be (‘ornet and Sub Lieut. 


9 Dr. H. Ferguson to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Norris 18th Mar. 1818 
Henry Knight to be Cornet by purchase 
19th do. 
18 Cornet H. De Lapasture to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Woodberry do. 
19 Assist. Surg. James Dunne, from h. p, 53 
F. to be Assist. Surg. vice Hollier, 62 F. 

1 


2th do. 
20 L. C. Russell to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Atkinson, prom. do. 

21 Lieut. F. de Visme to be Capt. by . 
vice Craufurd do, 

Cornet G. F. Boulton to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice De Visme do. 

C. H. Somerset, from Cape Corps, 
to be Lieut. by purch. vice Proctor, 60 F. 


G. W. Prosser to be Capt. by — 
vice Cox, ret. 24th Jan. 
Cornet A. M. Bayard to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Prosser do, 

Rich. Wright to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Bayard do. 

1F.G. Lieut. and Capt. Hon. O. Bri ante- 
dated to the 25th Dee. 1813 

Thomas Starke mas 


0. 
—~— Charles P. Ellis antalates 
James Simpson a 
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Lieut. and Capt. Alexander an’ 
5F.G. Liew, al 25th Dec. 1813 
John H. Stapleton ante- 
dated to 0. 
C. O. Prendergast ante- 
dated to th 0. 





yoo bell to be Ensi rch, 
, G. i wee 
oF + "Dertoch. ret. Oath Mar 1818 
36 Gen. G. Don, from 95 F. to be ae 
be St Cok Ses Mansel to be Lt. C pri 
et Lt. Col. Jo! ‘0 
* an 12th Feb. 
56 Lieut. General Sir J- Murray, Bart. from 
3 W.I. R. to be Colonel, vice Norton, 
dead 3lst Mar. 
0 Lieut. William Proctor, from 21 Dr. to be 
Lieut. vice sheer Cape Corps 20th do. 
62 Assist. Surg. E. Hollier, from 19 Dr. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Home, ret. ool 53 F. 
2th do, 





72 Ensign D. Matheson to be Lieutenant, vice 
Cameron, dead 12th Mar. 1817 
= Paul Hughes to be Ensign, vice a 


14 Lt. t. Black antedated to the 24th a 
99 Captain J. M. Shand antedated to thie 
15th Jan, 1812 

95 Lieut, Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bart. to be Col. 
vice Don, 36 F. 4th April 18:8 

100 Lieut. J. Williams to be Capt. be — 
vice Steele, ret. 2th Mar. 

——_ T. Kerr to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Williams do. 


3W.I.R. Major Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G. C. B. from 
b Z to be Colonel, vice od J. ang 


3ist Mar. 18 
4W.LR- Ean J. Curten, fm. late Meuron’s Reg. 
be E , Vice Watts 25th Feb. 
Cape C. Lieut. JF eeson, from 60 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Somerset, @i Dr. 20th Mar. 
R.H.G. Cornet G. Brander ng be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Brooke, 1 26th Mar. 


*! —" to be Comet by purch. v - 


ander 

2D.G. Lieut F. J. Graham, from h. p. to be Lieut. 

vice Green, exch. do. 

- Rich. Martin to be Cornet by B 2d April 

4 Lieut. J. Chatterton, from 12 Dr. to be 

Capt. by purch. vice White ret. 26th Mar. 

T. Matthews to be Capt. a J April 

vice Houghton, ret. April 

Cornet H. , to be Lieut. iby 

purch. vice Matthews 

Ensign W. Battier, from 98 F. to be Comet 

vice Spence, exch. Ist do. 

Gent. Cadet —— Ramsa = Bad be Cornet a 
purch. vice oe 2d 

Dr, Lieut. E. I. H. Brisco, from h. p. 40 F. 17 

be Lieut. vice Sandys, ex. rec. dif. do. 

15 Sir F. Henniker, = to be Cornet by P. 

0. 


vice an pro 
18 J. Y. Scarlett to be Cornet by purch. vice 
De La Pasture, prom. 26th Mar. 
19 Lieut. John Hammersley to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Anderson, ret. April 
J.F.S. poguen to be Comet by eer 
vice Snoad, p 
22 = Surg. A. C. Colelough, from h. P. 56 F. ." 
be Surgeon, viee Edwards, ret. h. p. “on 


25 Lt. J. Macqueen, from 80 F. to be Lieut. 

vice Williams, exch. do. 
1F, G.LteG Col. W. C. Eustace, from h. p. Chas. 
Brit. to be Capt. and Lt. Col. vice Davies, 

exch, 25th Mar 
Capt. Lord J. Hay to be Capt. and be Col. 
3 Capt Talbot be Capt. and it. con 
- t. t. Col, 
% tis 2d April 
Lieut. DM Muir ray to be Lieut. and Capt. by 
pureh. vice do. 
P. Contes to b to be | Ensign and Lieut. by punch. 

vi 

LF. Captain W. ah Butler, from h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
a Capt. vice W. Gordon, ot. rec. 
Mar. 
5 Lieut. R. Wallace, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Hamer, exch. rec. 2a April 


5 
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5F. Ensen ECs aS, Sromn:Dp. 0e Bten, 
=o he to be Qr. nee viee 


Pp. 6th do. 
10 capt G G. "Chandler, from h. p. 1 Gk. L. 1. 
A, be Captain, vice Fothergill, exch. rec. 


ai do. 
Surg. W. O’Donel, from h. p. New Bruns. 
Fen. to be Surgeon, vice Pritchard, exch. 


do. 
ll Surg. W. Chermside, M. D. from North 
Cork Mil. to be Assist. Surg. vice Dix, 
who retires upon h, p. of Assist. Su 
the Forces od Korit 
12 Lieut. B. Chamberlayne, Som) - — to be 
Lieut. vice Gale, exch. rec. 
14 Capt. W. Tumor, from gs p- “eo be Capt. 
vice Nooth, exch. 26th Mar. 
28 Rate & Borthwick, from h. p. 10 F. to 
vice exch, 2d A na 
29 Lieut. "A. Richards, frock h. p. to be Lt, 
vice Hamilton, exch. rec. diff. 26th Mar, 
52 Lt. Col. Hon. J. M. See to be Lt. Col. 
mK. ice Benen aes . : do. 
35 ns ngram, rom h. p. to be Ensi 
vice | Macdonell, exch. - 2d April 
Capt. G. Moulson, from h. p. to be Paym. 
vice Home, ret. on h, do. 
40 Ensign J. Newman, from h. p. 12 F. to be 
Ensign, vice Napier, exch. 26th Mar. 
48 Lieut. E. J. O’Brien, from Rifle Brig. to 
be Lieut. vice Gibson, exch. do. 
49 H. Maxwell, from h. p- to be Lieut. 
vice King, exch. rec. diff. 
51 a ir Sees, fom hp. 81 F. to be Lt. 
vice Read, exch. rec. diff. 
55 B. Lieut. Col. 0. G. Fehrszen, from h. rs 
to be Major, vice Mansell, pro. 12th Feb: 
54 Lieut. C. H. Potts, from York Rang. to be 
Lieut. vice J. H. Potts, exch. 26th Mar- 
55 be ay Welsh, from h. p. Yk. L. I. V. to 








oe. vice Campbell, exch. 2d April 
56 Lieut. Grey, from h. to be Lieut. 
vice Dundas, exch. rec. iff. 26th Mar. 


W. Woulds to be Adj. vice —_ 
res. the «4 only 

Surgeon H Markham, from h p. 96 F. 

to be Surgeon, vice Colclough, 22 Dr. 

2d April 

61 Lieut. H. M. Randall, from h. p. 60 F. to 
be Lieut. vice Ellisony rec. ditt, do. 





62 Ensign J. Higginbotham to be Lieut. vice 
Heyland, dead 26th Mar. 

John Lane to be Ensign, v. Higginbotham 

do. 

63 Lieut. Wm Clune, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. to 
be Lieut. vice Cosby, exc 2d April 


71 Ensign J. F. Woodward, from 73 F. to be 


Ensign, vice Spalding, exch. 4 
or spel , from 71 F. to be Ensi 











73 
vice Woodward, exch. 
75 Paym. C. Cox, from h. p. Roll’s Reg. to be 
aym. v- Tiddeman, ret. h. p. 26th Mar. 
80 Lieut. A. Williams, from 25 yr. to be Lt. 
vice Macqueen, exch. 2d April 
81 Capt. T. Coleman, from 98 F. to be Capt. 
vice Duff, ex: 26th Mar. 
87 Lieut. J. Turner ‘to be Capt. vice Fitz Cla- 
rence, dead do. 
H. W. Desbarres, from h. p. to to be 
Lieut. vice Turner 2d April 
88 Captain W. Mackie, from h. p. to be C tt. 
vice vies, om exch. 26th Mar. 
89 rot, 1 from h. p- to be 
Capt. vice 2d April 


93 Lieut. E. R. Mavdounell from h. p. to be 
Lieut. vice Ewart, ex ch. rec, diff. do. 

95 Assist. Surg. W. Williams, from h. p. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Na eH Staff. do. 

98 Capt. R. Duff, from 81 F. to be Capt. vice 
Coleman, exch. 26th Mar. 
Comet J. Spence, a D. G. to be Ens 

sign, vice Battier, 1st April 

Rif.Br. Lieut. E. Soret — 48 F. to be Lieut. 
vice sag gh 26th Mar. 


las, from h. p. 26 F. to 
be Lieut. vice ice Thomson exch. 2d April 

Turner to be Lieut. vice Hodg- 
inson, dead 


— Cadet F. Scargill to be me gl 
i eat Lieut, J. Senior, pron 
to be Ensign, vice 
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R.A.C. Hosp. Assist. J. M*Mullen to be Assist. Lieut. Gowan, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Surg. v- somite h. 1 25th Jan. 1818 Macdowall, h. p. 22 F. 
rom 54 





R.Y.-R. Lieut. J. H. Potts, F. to be Lieut. Oldershaw, from 69 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
vice Potts, exch. 26th Mar. Dickson, h. p. 10 F. 
W. Tudor, from h. p. 82 F. to be Armstrong, from 70 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Lieut. vice Stewart, exch. 2d April Hunter, h. p. 
R.W.I.R. Lieutenant W. A. Anderson, from h. p. Daniel, from 7 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Gage, 
Yk. L. I. V. to be Lieut. vice Suny, h. p 














exch. 0. ” Seaver, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
York Ch. Lieut. J. Muirson, from h. p. 1 F. to be Sperling, h.p.60F. 
Lieut. vice Jones, exch. do. Lee, from Royal African Corps, with Lieut. 
Staff. Armstrong, h. p. 21 F. . 
Lieut. Col. J. Maitland Lon 32 F. to be Insp = — from 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 
‘lit cae te “— 1 ‘lton, h. p. 
gad ed _ aimee ete ca mn Kenyon, from 2 Dr. with Cornet Trollope, 
Staff Surg. J. G. Van Millengen, M. D. from h.p. 98 F* | gli ; 
to be Surg. to the Fosses” vice Howell, who » —_ Savage, from | F. with Ensign M‘Gregor, 























tires on h. 2d April _™P . . — 
Assist. Storeheeper Gen, T. A. Somersall to be SU Astigs nor {R. Wagg. Train, with Surg. 
Dep. Stesekesper Ge. ” o pom, Ire Assist. Surg. Wharrie, from 81 F. with As. Surg. 
Hospital Staff: Raleigh, h. p. 84 F. 
Hotp. Ee ee . Ps yl Resignations and Retirements. 
Assist. vice Nicoll, dead 12th Mar.1818 Capt. Crauford, 21 Dr. 
Garrisons. Steele, an 
= ae a to be Gov. « s Peart, Lieut. este, +t Life Guards 
s > ° mi ‘ q 
—— Sir H. Dalrymple, Bart. to be Gov. of Black- - omen ° Dr. 
ness Castle, vice Earl of Lindsey do. Woodberry, 18 Dr. 
Exchanges. Cornet and Sub-Licut. Chalcroft, 2d Life Gds. 


be Stepney, from 60 F. with Captain Wood, Ensign Darroch, 35” F. 
W.LR Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Finch, (returns to h. p. 13 Dr.) 20 Dr. 
Saunders, (returns to full pay 20 Dr.) h. p. 


Driberg, from 19 F. with Capt. M‘Glashan, 
1 Ceylon Regt. 
Waldron, from 37 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

















Thomson, h. p. 9 F. 13 Dr. 
Lieut. Bradshaw, from 5 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Reinstated. 
Lieut. Sir H. J. Seton, h. p. 52 F. Lieut. Henry Pierard, 47 F. 
Deaths. 
Generals. Captains. Chalmers, 37 F. 15th Dec. 1817 
Hon. H. St John, 56 F. H. Fitz Clarence, 87 F. Bigger, 61 F. 23d Jan. 1818 
4th April 1818 | Macqueen, h. p. 1 F. Hay, 66 F. 22d Oct. 1817 
Hon. C. Norton, 56 F. 27th Mar. 2ist Sept. 1817 | T. Fraser, 67 F. 12th Sept. 
Sears, late 8 R. V. Bn. Brush, 89 F. 20th June 
Lieut. Generals. Delgarno, Yarmouth Castle Hodgkinson, 5 W. I. R. 
St Leger, late24Dr. 8th Mar. 12th April 1818 } Bryant, R. Afriean Corps 
Sir A. Gledstanes, late 100 F. Lieutenants. Philby, Sussex Mil. 
25th April | Brunton, 25 Dr. 13th Aug.1817 
Lieut. Colonel. Gordon, 2 F. G. Medical Staff: 
Thomas, Barr. Mas. Portsmouth | Greenhill, 17 F-. 27th June | Staff Surg. Graydon, in Ireland, 











COMMERCIAL REPORT.—11th May 1818. 
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Sugar. The stock of this article in London being much reduced, and 2500 casks less 
than at this period last year, the sales of the finer qualities bring former prices ; while in- 
ferior qualities are scarcely leoked after. Considerable arrivals may be looked for very 
soon, although the crops in all the colonies are unusually late from the unfavourable state 
of the weather. In Liverpool there is but little doing. The stock on hand consists of 
about 1000 casks of new importations. In Glasgow there is only a small quantity of the 
new crop, which is brought to market as soon as it arrives, and disposed of freely. Some 
very fine Sugars have lately been imported into the Clyde, from the East Indies. The 
quality is vastly improved, and, notwithstanding the additional duty of 10s. per cwt., must 
tend to keep down the price of the West India produce. The prices of refined Sugar vary 
but little. Loaves may be purchased a shade lower. Lumps for crushing continue in 
steady demand for the Russian market. Molasses have been in good request.—— 
Coffee. The demand for this article is again increased. The spirit of speculation is very 
active, and the demand continues lively, at a considerable advance in price. In two days 
an advance of 5s. took place in the London market. The quantity on hand is small, and 
the stock is 4,300 tons less than at this period last year. In Glasgow, no Coffee remains 
for sale, so that the expected arrivals are sure to meet with a ready market. Foreign 

is at present most saleable in the London market, though an equal advance is de- 
manded for British plantation—Cotton. Very considerable importations of this article 








having taken place, and still greater being expected immediately, the prices in Liverpool 
and Glasgow are rather giving way. The difference is however trifling, and not likely to 
remain long on the decline. In London the prices have been maintained. On the week 
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ending 5th May, the importations into London were 4,749 ; and into Liverpool, on 
the week ending 2d May, the imports were 9,224 bags, re the sales 8,282 In 
Glasgow last week the sales were very extensive, and amounted to 3,186 bales; the im- 
rts from foreign parts only 844 bales. Corn. The importations from foreign 
countries having been considerable, the prices are in general on the decline. The markets 
are very dull, and few sales can be effected. Those who hold flour do not seem inclined 
to meet the views of those wishing to purchase. In some instances, the quantity offered 
for sale has been withdrawn in expectation of higher prices. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, but that, if the weather prove favourable, the prices must decline considerably. As 
yet, the Spring has been cold and backward. The demand for Rice is dull, and prices 
nominal. Tobacco. There is little business doing in this article ; nevertheless, from 
the state of the stock on hand, the prices remain steady.—Dyewoods. The demand for 
Logwood has been limited. In Fustic there has been a little more doing. Some sales 
have been effected of Niearagua wood. ‘The price of Madder roots are quite unsettled, 
from a decline in the price in the London market. Pimento. This article is chiefly 
held by second hands, who seek higher prices than can be obtained. Indigo, attempted 
to be sold by public sale in Glasgow, has been withdrawn owing to the reduced prices 
which was offered for it——Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. In Hemp there is nothing doing. 
Tallow is dull of sale ; purchases may be made in the London market, for the July ship- 
ment, at 72s., and at 70s. for all the year. The price of Flax is nominal._—Hides 
remain in good demand.——-Oils are stationary in price. Barilla is declined in price. 
—Tur is dull in sales. Turpentine is steady. For Ashes there has been some 
ifling inquiries. Of various other articles of Commerce, it is scarcely possible, from the 
“state of the market, to make any difference from our former Report.———Fruit. Figs are 
dull of sale, as the market is overstocked. Turkey Raisins continue most in demand. 
Irish Provisions. No alteration from our Report. Rum, Gin, and Brandy. In Rum 
there is little business doing, and prices merely nominal. Geneva the same. Brandy, of 
inferior qualities, has declined in price. The price of real Cogniac advances in France, nor 
can there be any reduction till it is ascertained there will be an abundant vintage. 
Wines. By the last advices from pm and the prices for the year being fixed in Por- 
tugal, the price of Port Wine has advanced greatly. The advance is from £10 to £12 
per pipe. The late bad vintages, and the great rise in the Exchange, have occasioned this 
rise. The demand is also greater. Sherry has advanced for the same reason ; and other 
Wines ase soon expected to become higher in price. Great quantities of Cape Madeira 
continue to be poured into this country ;—the qualities of it are various and very different. 
The worst kinds afford a great profit when sold at 26s. per dozen. It, however, has no 
body, and will not keep. A bottle, when opened and not finished, becomes, by next day, 
like bad porter ;—from being subject to only one third of the duty upon other Wines, it 
is largely used to adulterate others, to the great loss of the revenues of the country and 
injury of the fair trader. 

What we some time ago anticipated, with regard to the great improvement of the trade 
of this country, turns out to be correct. We are informed, by official authority, that the 
exports for 1817 exceeds those of 1816, by £3,000,000 ; and the internal consumpt for 
the former year exceeds that of the latter by twice the sum. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer also informed us, that the trade of Ireland for last year exceeded that of every 
previous year. It must yet increase, particularly to the East Indies ; and were tranquillity 
restored to the distracted provinces of South America, the trade of this country would 
meet with a still greater increase. It is with the parts which remain quiet under the royal 
authority that we have any trade of consequence, though the contrary opinion is eagerly 
circulated over this country. We hope soon to be able to notice this subject more at 
length, and shew the fact from authentic documents. 





























Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th April 1818. 



































| April Ist. | Sth. 15th. | 22d. | 29th. 
Bank stock, ee — | 285 — —— — 
3 per cent. reduced. —m | 79 81} 793 ae 
3 percent. CONSOLSyecoeerene| 799,783 | 79},804 82,81 | 803,795 | —— 
4 per cent. CONSO]S 5 eeeeeneae am | 7 98} 973 — 
5 per cent. navy ann. n0| 1063 | 107 1083 1063 aa 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann... —— | 793 —= ee _ ae 
India stock, ervece [oa | aa — — ood 
— bonds | $9pr.| = 97 pr. 98 pr.| 99pr.| —— 
Exchequer bills, 24.4. --o--e-- 20 pr. | 25 pr. 27 pr. 21 pr. — 
Consols for ace. ~| 793,78) | 7943 7914 804 79928 
American 3 per cent...) 9 ——— | am — coe 65 
—— new loan, 6 per cent.| —— | —— — — 103,1033 
French 5 Per CONS. cern —— oot a — (67 f. 45ets. 

1 


= 
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Course of Exchange, May 5.—Amsterdam, 37 Us. Paris, 24 : 30. Bourdeaux, 24; 
Frankfort on the Maine, 142. Ex. Madrid, 40 effect. Cadiz, 399 effect. Gibraltar, , 
Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 47. Malta, 52. Naples, 44. Palermo, 130 per oz. ish, 

2. 









































59. Rio Janeiro, 66}. Dublin, 10. Cork, 10. Agio of the Bank of Holland f 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4, 2s. 6d. New Dollar, 
Os. Od. Foreign gold, in bars, £0. New doubloons, £0. Silver, in bars, stand. 5s, 54d A 
r 
B 
PRICES CURRENT.—May 8, 1818. . 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. | DUTIES, i 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt.| 80 to —/|75 to 80| 69 to 75 77 to 78 B 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 84 88 | 81 92 | 76 86 | 80 82 } £1) B 
Fine and very fine, . - | 90 96 | — — | 87 93 | 86 88 Bi 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . {150 155 | — =_— | — == |144 160 
Powder ditto, ° o ji24 128 | — _—|— om [gnu 125 Bi 
Singleditto, . . {12 124 /120 126 |124 126 |115 124 C: 
SmallLumps ". . {114 — 118 j116 118 |124 198 [114 122 , ¢ 
Large ditto, . . {LI2 114 {110 il |112 118 |108 110 Ci 
Cc Lumps, . -{- 68 | — — | 68 7 | 73 15 ry 
MOLASSES, British, ecwt.| 38 — | 38 —|596 —| 36 as 01« 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. o 
Ord. good, and fine ord. |102 110 |100 108 |107 114 |112 118 D 
Mid. good, and fine mid. {111 112 |109 110 |115 120 |120 126 | 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 96 104 | — — | 98 107 |105 112 3 by 
Ord. good, and fine ord. {102 111 {100 109 (109 115 (115 122 — 00% 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |112 114 /110 115 {116 120 |124 130 be Di 
St Domingo 108 112 }108 112 |108 114 (117 120 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib.| — 10; 9 10] — 1o| 9 93 | Ooum DB 
SPIRITS : 
Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall.| 5s 7d 339d /3s 6d 3s7d| 335d 3s6d| 38 5d 5s 6d Osyh Fi 
Brandy, - + ~- |14 0 143 | — —|— —/}12 0 12 6 }¢Bs. 017 & 
mise. Sole oe 66 Pe anti —| 365 8i{rs} a oe 
wee « = oh 26-3 ba —|— an 13 6 = i i i 
‘ i S.Y 214 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.| 50 54} — = = — |£35 col{rs:}Eie ti — Gi 
Portugal Red, fay 43 50 |— —_ji— — | 46 54 I(p.s.) © os Gr 
Spanish White, utt.| 34 55 | — -|— =| 25 65 }1 BS. | 2 951 Go 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — ae | —| 27 40 || F-S.J F 98 16 0 - 
Madeira, - . ~ | 60 70 | — -|- — | 6 & 1{ BS: } oni p #8 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.|/£9 9 —; 8 5 810! 9 5 910/810 815} Ha 
Honduras, . ~ 10 —/| 8 8 9 0} 91010 0/810 9 0| } 094 Ha 
Cam Yo + + + {1010 —/10 01010/10 51015 10 0 1010} Ha 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 12 1 —- — |12101410 4 015 0 : He 
te ince 17 =—i = = 16 1027 5118 @ 14 10) } 4 4 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11s 6d} 8 6 9 6] — —- 10 6 72 2 004 Ho 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.}2 2 2 3 | — —|/29 30|— —| oe 08 
DittoOak, . . |45 5 0} — —|— -|- - > 0 | Ho 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 22 2 4/— —| — oo | = _ Hu 
Honduras Mahogany te es ep eM Sli i eters 28 S 3160 : 
St Domingo, dit oe —}12 30/110 2 6)1 9 we B Ble? 7 
; ms ea ‘is la. _ |fBS. 11 
TAR, American, . bri. 18 6 19 | 19 6 {PS} : bi Ja 
Archangel, e . 25 24) — — | 21 23 | 22 6 _ oS ee La 
j oe * ale Lea 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt.| 10 Ni om | om a 13 a {rs} = , i: ; 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 78 — | 80 — | 80 —| 78 - 053 i 
Home Melted, . Pe ed WT7i- —ji— —_—_|— _ 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.) 49 50 | 51 52 | = — |£49 —/fBS..3 09} las 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 47 48 | 50 51 | 51 52 | 49 _ {rs} 010 o 
FLAX, | 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 79 80 | — —|— —| 82 i ; 
ia aan | 50 120 | — ow | on — | 65 80 {BS}3 ° HE 
Irish, - + + | 58 66 | — -|- —|- —| (FS. 5 . 
MATS, Archangel, . 109,/110 lig | — om |= — 105s {Bs} et 
BRISTLES, | | BS.) 0354 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 16 0 16 10; — —/{— —/|1401476 {rs} 0 51, § At 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 55 wt pe —|s8 —|{BSh 0 Ge 
Montreal ditto, ° | 62 — | 60 2 | ST — | 62 64 017 
Pot, ° e | 87 — | 56 58 | 56 — | 55 —| } 
OIL, Whale, - + tun.) 46 47 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 38 59 Ber 
a - _ | 54 (p.brl.) —| 47 48 | 44 —{| a po 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 103) 103 11/0 83 0 9. 10 11 | Can 
Middling, . + .| 8 9| 9 930 7 0 is 8 83) } o 1 
Ge SRS 8 | 8t 9/0 53 0 64 73 8 | | 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —;110 1103 18 19) — — | } Hor 
Sea Island, fine, . | — —|;3510 40/5 6 3 8| 285d 3s 6} Hyn 
good, =. | —-|3 6 5 9;/3,6 3 8|— ot | ) 
middling, =| — —-|35 35'23 34/\/-— —{;BS.{= 087 Mae 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —{/2 0 255111 2 51/2 0 24))FRS. 8 0” | 
WestIndia, . . | — —~/1 8 20/19 110\/111 2 1 | = 
Pernambuco, : to —/2% 24/22 23/2122 |F 
_Marapham," -. | = —{? i$ 2 212 o 2 1/2 o 2 og = aoe 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


, Te Water Lane, Fieet Street, printer 
. Aldgate High Street, butcher 

Ball, G. M. Great Sp’ Street, Chadwell, auc- 
tioneer 
Beauchamp, R. Coventry Street, lace dealer 
Bell, W. W, ottenham-court-road, linen-draper 
Berry, J. Fleet Street, tai 
Biggs, G- Holborn Bridge, v aieuiaaiils 
Burnett, A. Lisle Street, St Anne, cabinet-maker 


J. Prescot, Lancashire, 
a mgs C. Red Lion and Spread Eagle Yard, White- 
—y 


Bishop, C. "High Street, a r 
Cave, T. Hindley, Lancashire, d pad 

Street, Holborn, coach-maker 
Coles, C. F. Galpin, Fleet Street, statjoners 
Croucher, J. H. Great Alie Street, spirit and beer 


thbert, R. Alborough, Yorkshire, miller 
Sally, ‘D. and R. Grace, jun. Manchester, coal 
its 


merchan 
Dowgill, B. Great Woodhouse Carr, Yorkshire, 
stone-mason i 
Duckworth, E. Manchester Square, liquor-mer- 
chant 


rt, S. Egham, Su pdeones 
eh Sait Linco! blacksmith 


Fath, = e M. ley, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


Gregory, J. Salford, 
Gooch, J. B. W: arnford Court, Ticapeeen Street, 


merchant 

Hack, T. Bear Garden, Southwark, anchor-smith 
Hardwick, T. Lutterworth, Leicester, corn-factor 
Hardwick, P. Westbury, Somersetshire, innholder 
Hart, W. ‘Newport, schoolmaster 

Hayes, F. Waverton, Lancashire, innkeeper 
Henderson, J. Tunbridge Place, St Pancras, mer- 


t 
Horrubin, R. Bolton en le Moors, Lancashire, 


hatter 
Howard, R. rig se Cheshire, manufacturer 
Humphreys, J. Talbot-Court, Gracechurch Street, 


illingw > A. Philpot Lane, wine-merchant 
Jackson, J. ey 


— J. Bristol, ‘grocer 

ud, E. Warwick Row, Blackfriars Road, baker 
pn a W. Old Street Road, victualler 
Leach, H. and J. Ambrose, Bristol, linen-mer- 


chants 
Liddiard, T. Chiswell Street, plumber 
Lockwood, J. Stephen Street, St Pancras, chair- 


Lachlan, J. Great Alie Street, Goodmansfields, 
ship-builder 


Lowe, A. C. Tokenhouse Yard, merchant 


Mabson, R. High Road, Knightsbridge, baker 

Macavoy, E. “idng Stre, Greenwich, victualler 

Martin, tm Ss; Hopk ns, Bristol, — 
es, J. 

Nil fon Hamp sei ine 


Osbourne, O. Billiter Square, merchant 
Oldaires, W. Ortonhouse, 


strumen 
Payne, H. i. Strood, Kent, brewer 
Peak, J. Neweastle-under-Line, g 
Penfold, R. Lower Road, D rd, victualler 
Powell, T. late of Leominster, re B 
Plaistrier, 3 Le, Minories, watchmaker 
—, J. H. New York Coffee House, mer 


Pritchard, J. Battle varnish manufacturer 
Powell, J. Bristol, 4 
Ramsear, M. Paneras Lane, Bucklersbury, ware- 


jouseman 
Read E. and t Baker, Russel Street Boemsiary 
Robinson, C. Lincolnshire, deal 
Robinson, S; st Mary Hill, ship ineurance-broker 
Russel, J. Old Change, 
Rains, I}. Ss. W: merchant 
Sage, J. - T. Por » Saidstone, millers 
Sy ae 

wi 
Scholes, R. tudderaeld, corm eaten 
sme W. Bristol, boo! 


— Cc. = J. Vickanidge, , re “row, 
Russell Square 

Southey, G. mney ey 

Stephens, H. P. » merchant 


Still, J. Bristol, at em ay 
Stubbs J. Haxey, Lincolnshire, innholder 
Siepi, L. Haymarket, jeweller 
Scat lee aie 
nt asti ussex, wner 
Southan, J.B iomighem, a — 
Tett, P. aecten, n, Retiand, farmer 
Thackra kray, T. and R. Bottrel, Greenwich, linen- 


pers 
Walter, S. E. Ma s rinter 
Walton, B Bisminehens —— ys 
Welsh, J. Great Yarmouth, haberdasher 
Green, Staffordshire, cormdeaise 
Wilcocks, E. Aldersgate Street, ironmonger 
Wilks, J. Finsbury Square, merchant 
Willson, G. Ironmo' Lane, merchant 
Willates, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
i 

Willie, J. te ye Hull, brew 

vee & L. _ Curitor Street, Chancery Lane, 


Wale, E. Sheepshead, Leicestershire, baker 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bertie, Robert, drover and cattle-dealer in Tho- 


Campbell, John, of Auchivillin, and late tacksman 
of the slate “quarries on the estate of Kaimes, 
in the island of Bute 

Ho, Robert, haberdasher, Kilmarnock 

Hynd, John . » merchant, broker, and underwriter, 

ormer' Glasgow, now reenock 

Naegromrther & Cons, mpenchents in Gromneck, 

Company, and James Macgrowther 
Devid Coates, the partners of that Company, 


Nichols, + eer and builder in 
Langholm ” 
Vor. III. 


Rebesteos, James, of Glentyre, lately merchant in 


Scott, Thomas, jun. merchant in Edinburgh 
Walker, Thomas, jun. merchant, Kirkw 
Walker, Charles, merchant, Glasgow 


DIVIDENDS. 

Aberdeen, M‘Haffie, & Company, merchants, 

ir hay by the trustee: 6s per pound after 
ay 
Bai , John, late skinner at Bellsmills 
oe Miller, North Bridge, ‘e 
those creditors whose claims were sub- 
sequent to 10th oa 181¢ 
2 
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Dunbar, Magdalen, late milliner and dress-maker, 
—e' ; by Wm Henry Brown, merchant, 


Dempster, Robert, merchant, Nairn; by John 
‘orsyth, writer, Forres 

Douglas, John, merchant Leith ; by Thomas Scott, 
merchant, "Edin’ nburgh 

Dunlop, Alexander, merchant, Greenock ; by Wil- 

. _ liam Kelly, Glasgow 

Jobson, Davi: *senior, merchant, Dundee; by Wm 
Bisset, merchant, Dundee 

Maclellan, Alexander, and William Maclellan, in 
cache. aie = John Collie, in Kirkcud- 


as timber-merchants in the 
of Ki Kirkeudb ht, under the firm of 
Willan oe and Company, and the said 


lellan, William lian, and 
John on Collie, | as as individuals ; by the trustee 
Papillon, Charles, merchant, Glasgow ; by Dugald 
Bannatyne, merchant, Glasgow 


Se 3. $8. 

Wheat, 60 to 76| Boilers, new .54to 56 
.«« 78to 80/Small Beans 44to 51 
do. 82to 85|/Olddo....-. 54to 62) 
do. ...+ —to —/Tick do... . 58to 50) 
English Wheat, 6 S > 75|Old do. . .. - Sito 62) 
Fine do. . . - 88/|Feed Oats, . . 22 to 24) 
Superfine de. 90 to 93\Fine do... . 26 to 28) 
Rye. .....- 40to 50/Polanddo. .. 21 to 350) 
Barley, new . 56to 42/Fine do. . . 


oo 


London, Corn Exchange, May 4. | 
| 





Superfine do. 52to 56/Potatodo. .. 28to 32 
Malt,.....62to 7 Fine do. .. . 54to r+ 
edo. ... 76to 78/Fine Flour, . 75 to 
lies Pens. ; 42to 4 pe ee FOto 75 
Maple .... 44to 48|Bran....- 5to 16 
White Pease 44to 5%/Fine Pollard 16to 50 


Seeds, &c. May 8. 

se Brown, wa os _™ * Se 

WOW, ccc to egrass . 

—White.. .- Sto lll-teenon - —to— 

Tares .... . 17 to 18|Clover, English, 

——— New 14 to20|—Red,..... 
R 





eee « —to—l—White ... l00to— 
—VYellow, new —to—/(Trefoil ... . 10 to 42 
Canary ... . 60 to 84|Rib Grass -—to 
Hempseed . . . 60 to 75 |Carraway, Eng. = to — 
Linseed .... 80t090\|—Foreign ... 4to—| 
a eee er... to 22) 





New Rapeseed, £50 to £54. 
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Richards, James and WiHiam, late wood merchants 
and manufacturers, Hawick, as a Com 
and the said James Richards as an indivi 
by Andrew Lang, writer, Selkirk 


ran. 5 Samuel, merchant, Arbroath; by James 
M arnie, merchant, there—a second. dividend 

Steven & Fraser, Booksellers, Glasgow ; by James 
Imray, there 

Sibbald, ohn, and Company, 
and John "Sibbald, and 
individual ers of that Compan Jas 
Duncan, merchant, Leith,—a dividend fia 
per pound on 29th May 

Webster, Andrew, merchant, St Andrews; by Wm 
Moncrieff, agent for the Bank of S Scotland 
there,—8th May 

Wilkin, Robert, in Schaws of Tinwald; at the 
Globe in Dumfries, —14th May at 12 


merchants, Leith, 
‘iam ——s jun. 


a i May 2. 





Wheat, s. d, 4." ae 
per 70 Ibs. '|Rice, p. ewt. 42 0 to4t 40 
English . 12 6 to 13 6|Flour, English, 
Scotch 12 0 to 12 9} p.280lb. ne70 0 to 720 
Welch .. .11 6 to 12 6|—— Seconds 64 0 to 68 6 
Irish . . 10 Oto 11 6\Irishp.240 Ib.58 0 to 600 
Dantzic 12 6 to 15 3) Ameri. p» bi. 50 0 to 510 
Wismar .. 11 6to 13 3\—Sourdo. 430 to 440 
American . 12 6 to 13 3|Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Quebec .- 11 6to12 0|— White . 90 to % 
|| Barley, per 60 libs. —Red . . 80 to & 
English - 8 Oto 8 6|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Scotch 76to 8 3\English 40 0 to 430 
Irish . . 73to 7 9\Scotch ... 400to410 
Malt p. 9gls. 11 6 to a4 O\lrish . .. 580t0400 
Rye, per qr. 54 0 to 56 0 
Oxts, per M5 it Ib. Butter, Beef, ec. 
Eng. pota. 4 6 to 4 10) | Butter, perewt.s & 
Wels potato 4 to4 9\Belfast . 126 to 0 
Scotch... 48to4#10|Newry . 120 to 0 
Foreign 43to4 6)Drog heda . Oto 0 
Irish 45to4 9W aterford, new Ote 0 
Rapeseed, p- 1, £50 to £52|Cork, 3d. Oto 0 


Flaxseed,p. bus. 9s. to 10s. |—New, 2d, pickled 11? 

Sowing,p. hhd.100 to 105/Beef, p. tierce 95 to 10 

Beans, pr a —— p. barrel 60 to 6 

English 60 6 to 70 0)Pork, p- -, Patent 

Foreign . - 00to 0 0)Bacon, per c 

Peas, per quar. —Short pe iddcs 78 to e 
— Boiling . 60 0 to 64 0|—Long do. Oto 0 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in me Week 
“ ended 25th April 1818. 
Wheat, 91s. 1d.—Rye, 568. 5d.—Barley, 53s, 11d.—Oats, 31s. 11d.—Beans, 54s. 1ld.—Pease, 57s. 8d< 
Oatmeal, 35s. Od.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushelt, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Fou 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th April 1818. 


Wheat, 72s. 0d.—Rye, 55s. 8d.—Barley, 43s. 5d.—Oats, 55s. 7d.—Beans, 55s. 1d-—Pease, 56s, 1d.— 
Oatmeal, 27s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 38s, 7d. 





EDINBURGH.—May 12. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......44s. 6d. | Ist,......38s. Od. 
2d,......41s. 0d. | 2d,......32s. Od. 
Ba, c0cceedt8. OF. | Sa.....;.96e, Od. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......32s. Od. Ist,......338. Od. 
2d, ......28s. Od. , ae SS 
Sd,......258. Od. | 3d,......29s Od. 


Average of wheat, £1: 14: 7: 8-12ths per boll. 
Wednesday, May 6. 


OR em Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 
Os. 


Mutton . . 7d. to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, pet quarter. Gs. Od.to 8s. Od. 

Veal + + + Os. Td.to Os. 9d. 
Werk... - Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. 
Tallow, per stone + Ils. 6d. tol2s. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od. to 0s. Of. 
Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. Od. to Os Od 
Butter, per lb. . . Is. 8d. to Is, 100 
Salt ditto, per stone 24s. Od. to Os. 0d 
Ditto, per Ib. . . . Is. 4d. to Is. 61 
Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 9d. to 0s. 
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HADDINGTON.—May I. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,...---446. 6d. | Ist,...... 43s. Od. | Ist,...... 29s. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. | Ist, .....29s. Od. 
2d, ..++--398- Od. | 2d,...+4. 39s. Od. | 2d,...... 23s. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d,......25, Od. 
$d, ...--.368. Od. | 3d,......348. Od. | 3d,...... 18s. Od. | 3d, ......22s. Od. | Sd,......21s. Od. 


Average of wheat, £1: 16: 11: 4-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Tue month of April commenced with very dry weather, which continued during the first 
week. On the 8th there fell nearly an inch of rain, with a strong gale from the East. 
From that time till the 26th, the weather was generally dry, and sometimes exceedingly 
so. On the 26th, and during the whole of the 27th, it rained very hard ; the quantity, 
in 24 hours, exceeding an inch; after which, a considerable increase of temperature took 
, and the month terminated with mild weather. On the whole, however, the month™ 

was cold and stormy, the wind blowing generally from the East and North East. On'the 
afternoon of the 4th, Leslie’s Hygrometer stood at 67, and Wilson’s at 63; the Ther- 
mometer, at the same time, being at 56. This dryness, according to Anderson’s Formula, 
gave the point of deposition as low as 14 of Fahrenheit, but neither was this the lowest 
observed during the month. On the morning of the 25th, Leslie’s Hygrometer stood at 
36, but the temperature being then only 41, the point of complete saturation was as low 
as 8. To account for this extraordinary depression, it must be remarked that, as the wind 
was blowing strong from the North East, and directly upon the spot where the Hy- 
grometer is exposed, the instrument indicated a much greater degree of dryness than ac- 
tually existed ; though, from the cold regions over which the wind passed, that dryness 
must also have been considerable. To the prevalence of that wind, during the greater 
part of the month, must be ascribed the depression of the mean point of deposition below 
the mean minimum temperature. The fluctuations of the Barometer have been smaller, 
those of the Thermometer greater, than usual. The mean temperature is nearly 5 degrees 
lower than the same month last year, and the quantity of rain more than quadruple. 

Errata in last Report.—In last line but one, for March 1818, read March 1817; and 
in the Table, mean daily range of Thermometer, for 10.6, read 11.3. 





METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
ApriL 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° ° 46.6 | Maximum, 29thday, . » 58.0 
EPO PPE AE cold, . é 34.0 | Minimum, - 6th, A wiite 26.0 
++.» temperature, 10A.M.  . ° 42.6 | Lowest maximum, &th, ate 58.0 
66's eS ofa 8 0 0's 10 P. M. é é 38.0 | Highest minimum, 28th, $ e e 42.0 
- +» Of daily extremes, Py ° 40.35 | Highest, 10 A.M. 29th, ° ° 55.0 
+++ 10 A.M. and10P. M. . e 40.3 | Lowest ditto, . 8th, ° . ° 34.0 
+ ++» 4 daily observations, ° ° 40.53 | Highest,10P.M. 29th, . oy ae 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 577.5 | Lowest ditto . 11th, ° ° 31.5 
Mean daily ditto, . iT eo a 12.6 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 4th, . - 26.0 
++.» temperature of spring water, . 41.0 | Leastditto, . ° 26th, . « 45 
BAROMETER. Inches. - BAROMETER, Inches. 
Mean of 10 A, M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.666 )} Highest, 10 A- M- . 5d, . 50.493 
RT yy 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 48) - 29.674 | Lowest ditto, e 9th, ° 28.957 
é 0 vigts both, (temp. of mer. 47) ° 29.670 | Highest, 10 P. M. e 2d, ° 50.535 
Whole range of barometer, - . 6.097 | Lowest ditto, — : 8th, . 29.045 
Mean daily ditto, ae ae ee -205 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 9th, P 539 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. | L°™tditto, . . 29th, - OT 
Mean dryness, 10A.M. «© + + 20.0 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
cases -- 1OP.M. ° . . 12.1 | Highest, 10 A. M. 23th, . 56.0 
teeeeee + Of both, ° ° ° 16.0 | Lowest ditto, . 27th, ° 1.0 
+++ point of deposition, 10 A. M. ° 28.7 | Highest, 10 P. M. . 23d, ° 22.0 
ee ee ee ee 10 P. M. ° 29.2 | Lowest ditto, ° 27th, . 1.0 
ieee teaDs oh so 6 of both, ° 28.9 | Highest P.of D. 10 A. M. 28th, 43.8 
Rain in inches, ° ‘ ° ° 2.462 | Lowest ditto, ° 25th, 8.0 
Evaporation inditto, . . . +  %280 | Highest P. of D. 10 P.M. 29th, 41.4 
Mean daily Evaporation, ‘ e e -076 | Lowest ditto, > ‘ 23d, ¢ 17.0 

WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mean dryness,10A.M. . . - 53.5 | Greatestdryness,12th,10A.M- . . 48.0 
tteeeee IOP M 27.0 | Least ditto.’ 27th, 10P.M. 0.0 








Fair days 21 ; rainy days 9. Wind West of meridian 3; East of meridian, 27. 
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Mereoro.ocicat TaBieE, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill, 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after 















































The second Observation in the » in the first column, is taken by the 
Attach. | Attach. ane 
Ther. | Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. | Barom. Ther. | Wind. 
IM. 18] M.45 M.52 |29.964|M.47 Clear, 
on) ae ce, Peenmom| rt ean| sate meat 
.45 | .387|M.4 rost morn. , °390|M.39 
2{ A-36 | -462)4- 45 }IN-E. leota aay. i7{ ee “403 Aa} E. mcs 
4 e M. . -489|M.43 Frost morn. 
’ .2421M. | .661|M.43 
4 A. 39 ap 13 A. 49 N.E. |Do. clear. 19 A. 278) 686 A. te} E. Clear, cold, 
’ 46 A .566}M.47 ae 
5 4-303] 55]. 45 5 IN" ye “515)A. a E. Ditto ditto, 
: -202)M.37 483] .446|M.4 J 
6 A. 50 405) A. 31 . _<, -509 A. 41 E. Heavy rain, 
ai. a .588|M.4 Clear, cold, 
7{ A.25'| .333]A. 38 A.31 | 2521/4. 455 |= staal 
a{ M.35 | .152|M.36 59 | .521/M-45 inp [aoe y,cold, 
A. 295/28.892|A. 36 A.273| .492|A. 40 f|N-E- [hail 
9 { M.35 | _ -782|/M.38 M.37 | .340 M90) gE, _ | Ditto ditto, 
A-31 29.1581. 56 A.50 | «340 A. 58 5)" wind even. 
M. , A -190|M.39 loud 
204 so] caigla. 38 |A. 303} 1290 Ned conan an 
ni {|M-37,| -$20)M.56 M.38 | .427/M-59\ip. leheo? Y, rain 
A. 293 A. 37 |A.30 | .497|A. 405 |" night. 
12f |M-40 | -695)M. (M.44 | (266/M.40) Ione, |Heavy main. 
Ue ie Pee 
443) « -409|M.46 Rai 
13{ 4-39 4. A-59| .535]A.- is} S.W. |Rain fore, 
° te . 640 4 
14{ la. 5e| “457Ia. ‘a.41| “742la.siy|S*  |Cloudy. 
15 § |M-52 | -421/M M.57 | .653|M.54 cbie Mild fore, 
{ A.34| 365A. \A.42 | .5041A, 48} * lcold after. 





























BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 7. At Kingston, Jamaica, the lady 
ef Dr Alexander M‘Larty, a son. 

March 23. In Albermarle Street, Lon- 
don, the Countess of Waldegrave, a daugh- 
ter.—In Hertford Street, May Fair, Lady 
Emily Drummond, a son.—26. At Wick- 
ham R » the Hon. Mrs Grey, a son.— 
27. At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, a daugh- 
ter—Lady Eleanor Lowther, lady of the 
Hon. Lieut.-colonel Lowther, a son and 
heir.—28. In Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, the Countess of Warwick, 
a son and heir.—29. At Otterston, Fife- 
shire, the | of Captain Richard Hussey 
Moubray, the Royal Navy, C. B. a 
daughter.—30. At Urr Manse, Mrs Mac- 
whir, a daughter.—In Elder Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Dr Thatcher, a onnen. 

lpril 2. Mrs Campbell, Picardy m 
Edinburgh, a son.—Mrs Brown, George 
Street, Edinb , a son.—3. At Exeter, 
the lady of Sir C D ple, a son.— 


5. At Chesterhall, Mrs John Gray, a son. 
—6. At Gartcraig, Mrs Millar of Frank- 
field, a daughter.—Mrs Paul, Union Street, 
Edinburgh, a son.—At the Briars, Mrs 
Archibald Douglas, a daughter.—8. At 


Ochtertyre, Lady Mary Murray, a son— 
9. At Paris, lal George William Russell, 
a daughter.——Mrs Bartlet Buchanan, 2 
daughter—At Glentayn house, the lady of 
Wm Stirling, Esq. 2 son.—12. At Yestet- 
house, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, 3 
daughter.—14. Mrs Currie, Gray Street, 
Newington, Edinburgh, a daughter.—I6. 
Mrs Turnbull, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, 
a son.—17. At Portland Place, London, 
Mrs A. Millar, a daughter.—18. The lady 
of John Douglas, Esq. of I ockerby, a Son. 
—Mrs Erskine, Albany Street, Edinburgh, 
a son.—I19. In North Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel D. Rattray, 4 

hter.—At 56, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Major Bogle, 94th regi- 
ment, a son.—At Lochmalong, the lady of 
Major Horsburg, a son.—20. At Inverness, 
the lady of Lieut.-colonel Ross, 2d West 
India regiment, a son.—At Fareham, the 
lady of Lieut.-colonel Campbell, 46th regi- 
ment, a daughter.—23. At his house 
Cadogan Place, London, the lady of Arch. 
Campbell, Esq. a son.—25. Mrs Jame 
Borthwick, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
a daughter.—27. Mrs Robert Paul, Anne 
Street, St Bernard’s, London, a son.—At 
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Stamford Hill, London, the lady of Patrick 

. Esq. a dai ter.———28. At 

Ham Common, near London, the lady of 

George Sinclair, Esq. younger of Ulbster, a 
: _ s . 


son.—Mrs Morrison, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter.—At her house, Gower 
Street, Square, London, the lady 
of G. W. Lawrence of the Island of Ja- 
maica, Esq. a son.— Viscountess Folkestone, 
ason.—In Wimpole Street, London, Mrs 
George Arbuthnot, a son.—29. At Mer- 
ghistoun Castle, the lady of the Honourable 
Captain Napier, R. N., a daughter.—At 
Haddington, Mrs Henry Davidson, a son. 
—30. At Paris, = lady of the Honourable 
George John Tucket, a Te 

‘May 2. Mrs Sateacke Piendy Place, 
Edinburgh, a son.—4. Mrs Campbell of 
Dalsert, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 19. At the hotel of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Athlone, to Miss Hope, daughter 
of the late John Williams Hope, Esq. of 
Cavendish Square and Amsterdam.—29. 
At Heighington-house, in the county of 
Durham, Duncan George Forbes, Esq. of 
Culloden, to Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Walker of Lanchester.—30. 
At Clyde Bank, the Rev. John Dick, mi- 
nister of Rutherglen, to Miss Janet Craw- 
ford, daughter of the late Mr Charles 
Crawford, Edinburgh.—At Aberdeen, Jo- 
nathan Morison, Esq. merchant in Leith, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of Patrick Still, 
Esq. brewer.—At Aberdeen, Thos Donald, 
Esq. writer, Stonehaven, to Anne, daughter 
of Mr John Milne.—At Aberdour-house, 
Patrick Duff, Esq. of Carnousie, to Pene- 
lope, second daughter of William Gordon, 
Esq. of Aberdour.—At Auchans, James 
> Esq. of Annanhill, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of James Haldane, Esq. 

April 1. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-colonel 
Robert Walker, Lieutenant-governor of 
Sheerness, to Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Ewart, Esq. Salisbury Road, Newington.— 
2. At Achur, Appin, Mr Donald Macin- 
tyre, Cuill, to Sarah, second daughter of 
Mr Duncan M‘Coll, tacksman in Duror.— 
At Edinburgh, J. S. Impey, Esq. to Bar- 
bara, eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Fenwick.—4, At Doonholm-house, John 
Carr, Esq. of St Anne’s, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Hunter, 
Esq. of Bonnytown.—6. Mr Wm Millar, 
wood-merchant, Leith Walk, to Miss Mar- 
garet Muir, daughter of Mr Robert Muir, 
civil engineer, Fyfe Place, Leith Walk.— 
7. At Edinburgh, Thomas Sanderson, Esq. 
of the Bengal cavalry, to Jessie, only daugh- 
ter of the late Hugh Bremner, Esq. ac- 

i Remdicinnihe Cheltenham, 
yman, grenadier guards, se- 
po deadpan tose —. 

ssex, youngest ter of Admi 
Bowen.—8. At Edinburgh, Licut.-colonel 
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Robert Swinton, to Anne, daughter of the 
late Alexander Elphinstone, . At 
e 


St George’s, Hanover » London, th 
Hon. William Fraser, apd of Lord 


Saltoun, to Elizabeth Graham, second 
daughter of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. 
of Arndilly, in the county of Banff.—10. 
Mr R. S. Oliver, South Bridge, to Miss 
Walker, Greenside Place, Edinburgh.—11. 
At Mary-la-bonne Church, Lieut.-colonel 
Dick, C.B., K.M.T., St. Wr. 42d, or 
Royal Highlanders, to Eliza Ann, daugh- 
ter of J. Macnabb, Esq. of Arthurstone, 
Perthshire.—At Edinburgh, John Boyd, 
Esq. Bonnington Place, to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of the 3 John Yule, Esq. Blackdykes. 
—13. At Edi , Jas » Esq. W.S. 
to Eliza, deugheet ef Joha Bicksch, Esq. 
advocate.—At Greenock, E. Newman, Esq. 
ship-owner, Greenock, to Jessy, 
daughter of the late Mr John Crawford, 
merchant, there——14. At Mains of Aber- 
dalgie, Mr L. Cornfute, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Cecilia, only daughter of Adam 
Pringle, Esq.—The Rev. James Somerville 
of Airth, to Miss Janet Scott, daughter of 
the late Captain Andrew Scott.—20. At 
Tonderghie, J. Sim » Esq. com 
of the customs at Wigton, to Christian, 

t daughter of John D. Stewart, 
Esq. of Tonderghie.—21. At Edinburgh, 
Mr H. Pillans, to Jessie, only daughter of 
the late William Handyside, Esq. St Pat- 
rick Square.—At Glasgow, Rob. Raeburn, 
Esq. »G w, to Marion, = 
cnt daughter of tie Tew. Sch Worteee, 
late minister of eng ee At 
Parkhall, Ephriam » Esq. W.S. 
to Miss J. Learmonth, daughter of the late 
= ee = Edin- 

» George Gi ie, " Bi 
— to Helen, eldest datghosr of the de- 
ceased Captain John Hamilton, of the 73d 
regiment of foot.—27. At Edinburgh, Mr 
J. Hunter, writer, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr John Hill, Long 
Hermiston.—-28. At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. 
Gibson, merchant, Glasgow, to Miss Helen 
Macdonald, Prince’s Street, Edin’ 
At Leith, Mr James Geddes, 
his Majesty’s Customs, Edinburgh, to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Mr Normand Morrison, 
late merchant, Stornoway.—At Aberdeen, 
Mr Michael, Anderson, writer, 53, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, to Miss Elizabeth Gor- 
don, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Gordon, late minister of Cabrach.—30. At 
the house of Thomas Ramsay, Esq. Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, Mr James Harper, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Miss Jane M‘Leod.—At 
Windsor, William Curll, Esq. younger of 
Eastfield, to Charlotte, daughter of Anthony 
Healey, Esq. Windsor. 
DEATHS. 

Oct. 12, 1817. At Serepore, in Berar, 
Colonel Ape 2 of om = ion 
ceeding with an escort of a regiment t 
cavalry (the 3d) to join the third division of 
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the army of the Decan, which he was ap- 
pointed to command.—28. At Buxur, in 
the East Indies, Major John Lindesay, se- 
cond son of the late William Lindesay, Esq. 
of Feddinch.—29. Mr William Hector, 

, R. N. in the 30th year of his age. 
He was on his passage from Quebec, on 
board the Autumn of Dundee, which ves- 
sel was wrecked on the coast of Iceland, 
and all on board, to the number of twenty, 


perished. 

Jan. 16, 1818. At St Vincent’s, Robert 
Manners, Esq. one of the oldest inhabitants 
of the island.—29. At his house, James 
Aitken, Esq. of Springfield, St Anns, Ja- 
maica.——31. At Demerara, Mr Coutts 
Trotter, third son of Alexander Dalzell, 


eb. 15. Suddenly, in Westmoreland, Ja- 
maica, Robert Blair, fourth son of the late 
Mr John Blair, merchant in Glasgow.—16. 
In the parish of Clarendon, Jamaica, Wil- 
liam Nicoll, Esq. of Elgin Plantation.— 
24. At Seutuntietd, Admiral Pickmore, 
commander-in-chief on that station. 

March 1. In the 78th year of his age, at 
the island of Gozo, Malta, Arch. Dalyell, 
Esq. collector of his Majesty’s revenues and 
chief magistrate there, many years gover- 
nor-in-chief of Cape Coast Castle, and the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Africa.—7. At Vivay, in Switzerland, Jane 
Jamima Ainslie, eldest daughter of Mr 
Rob. Ainslie, W. S.—11. At New Strelitz, 
her Serene Highness the Princess Maria 
Louisa Albertine, widow of the Landgrave 
George of Hesse Dramstadt. She was a 
Countess of Leiningen, Dachsberg, and 
Broich ; was born on the 16th of March 
1729, and had nearly completed her 89th 
year.—16. At her house at Greenwich, in 
the 88th year of her age, Ann, widow of 
Lieutenant-general Forbes Macbean, of the 
royal arfillery.—17. At the Manse of Big- 
gar, Mr William Watson, youngest son of 
the Rev. Mr Watson.—18. At Fasuch, 
Skye, Mrs M‘Leod, wife of Olaus M‘Leod, 
Esq. of Unish, and third daughter of Alex- 
ander Macalister, Esq. of Strathaird.—At 
Edinburgh, Henry D. Goodsir, Esq. late 

n of the 89th foot.—At Killichonare, 
in the 70th year of his age, Mr John Mac- 
donell, commonly called John Dow, Aber- 
arder. His remains were attended to the 
grave by 459 brave Highlandmen, as a 
mark of their respect for the memory of a 
genuine Highlander.—20. At Bristol, 
Lieut.-colonel Henry Balfour of the East 
India Company’s service, Bengal establish- 
ment.—21. At Howard Place, Helenor, 
aged seven, youngest daughter of the late 
James Campbell, Esq. paymaster 2d batta- 
lion 72d regiment.—At her house in Pitt 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Buchanan, 
relict of John Crawford, Esq. merchant in 
Glasgow.—-At Glasgow, Dame Frances 
Shaw Stewart, widow of Sir John Shaw 
Stewart, Bart. of Greenock and Blackhall. 


Register.— Deaths. 
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—22. At Glasgow, Mrs Muir, relict of 
James Muir, Esq. surgeon.—At Renfrew, 
Mrs Mary Glen, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Burns.——At Kilmarnock, aged 87, Mr 
Thomas Gilmore, merchant there.—At An. 
struther, in the 8lst year of his age, after 
13 years’ illness, which he bore with great 
resignation, Mr Daniel Conolly, late trea. 
surer of Crail, and formerly a serjeant in 
the 28th regiment of foot.—23. At Forfar, 
Bailie David Adam, merchant, aged 86 
years.—24. At Dublin, in the 25th year of 
his age, J. James, Esq. son of Sir W, 
James of Langley Hall, county of Berks. 
25. In York, aged 34, Henry Weber, Esq. 
late of Edinburgh, editor of Metrical Ro. 
mances and a variety of other literaty works, 
—26. At his house, No 5, Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr William Slider, merchant. 
tailor.—At Edinburgh, Mr Geo. Wardlaw, 
surgeon, R. N. in the 32d year of his age, 
—In Lincolnshire, Sir Thomas Moncrieffe 
of Moncrieffe, Bart.——At Dundee, Mrs 
Agnes Pinkerton, wife of the Rev. Malcolm 
Colquhoun.—27. At St Andrews, in the 
41st year of his age, after a severe and 
tedious illness, Mr Thomas Paton, pastor 
of the congregational church there.——At 
Stirling, Dr Thomas Rind, aged 56.—At 
Wonersh, in Surrey, the seat of Lord 
Grantley, General the Honourable Chapple 
Norton, colonel of the 56th regiment, and 
governor of Charlemont.—At Dunblane, 
Miss Ann Rob, daughter of the late John 
Rob, Esq. sheriff-clerk, Dunblane.——At 
Edinburgh, Captain Alex. Grant Clugston, 
R. N.—At Edinburgh, Mr James Cochran 
of the Royal Bank.—28. At Edinburgh, in 
the 20th year of his age, Robert Rolland, 
son ef William Rolland of Burnside.—At 
her mother’s house, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Euphemia Young, wife of John Young, 
Esq. younger of Bellwood, and daughter 
of the late Neil Maevicar, Esq.—At his 
seat, Hollydale, near Bromley, Kent, Col. 
James Kirkpatrick, formerly in the East 
India Company’s service, aged 89.——At 
Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Wright, eldest 
daughter of Dr Peter Wright of Erskine 
Place——On the 7th, Frances, and. on 
the 29th, Williamina, infant daughters 
of Mr Nathaniel Gow, 2, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh.—29. In Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, London, Lieutenant-general 
William St Leger, aged 58, late of the 
24th light drageons.—30. At Leith Links, 
Mrs Martha Cleghorn, spouse of Mr An- 
drew Sceales, senior, merchant, Leith— 
31. At Higham, Fifeshire, Mr Robert 
Walker, farmer there.——At Edinburgh, 
after a few days’ illness, Mrs Elizabeth 
Buchanan, aged 32, wife of Mr P. G. 
Buchanan, bookseller, St Andrew Street.— 
At Kirkcaldy, Matthew Crawford, youngest 
son of the late Hugh Crawford of Brown- 
muir and Hillend, Esq. writer, Green 

—At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Little Gilmour, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
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Charles Little Gilmour, of Craigmillar and 
Libberton.——At Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
Hunter, brewer. 

April 1. At the Nursery, Leith Walk, 
James Niven Shanklie, youngest son of Mr 
J. Shanklie, seedsman, East Register Street, 
Edinburgh.—At his house in Dean Street, 
London, William Preston, Esq. in the 77th 
year of his age, a gentleman who may pro- 

ly be designated a pioneer in literature, 
Che conducted, through the press of the 
house of Messrs Strahan, the most celebra- 
ted works of the last century.—At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Margaret Baird, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Walker Baird, Esq. advocate, 
at the age of 17 years.—At Chester le street, 
in the county of Durham, at a very advan- 
ced age, Mrs Catherine Oswald, sister of the 
late Mr James Oswald, the celebrated com- 

of Scottish music.—2. At Hadding- 
ton, Mrs Susanna Stewart, wife of Mr Robt 
Stewart, there.—At Glasgow, Claud Ha- 
milton, Esq. collector of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms.——3. At her house in St John Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Tod, widow of Lt.-col. C. 
Tod of Dryburgh.—Lieut.-colonel Colville, 
in the 71st year of his age, commandant of 
the Royal Hibernian Military School, Phee- 
nix Park, Dublin.—4. At Castlehill, La- 
nark,.in her 85th year, Martha French, 
spouse of Mr Thomas Carmichael.—At Lon- 
don, Mrs Robert M‘Brair, second daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Dr Johnston, North 
Leith.—At Fife Place, Leith Walk, Isabel- 
la, infant and only daughter of Robt Wat- 
son, Esq. merchant, Leith—In Audley 
Square, London, the Hon. Gen. Henry St 
John, aged 80, brother to the late Viscount 
Bolingbroke, and colonel of the 36th regi- 
ment, having been 63 years in his Majes- 
ty’s service—5. At Jedburgh, Margaret 
Neil, at the advanced age of 100. She re- 
tained her senses and faculties to the last.— 
At the manse of Alves, the reverend Wm 
Macbean, minister of Alves.—Mrs Eliza- 
beth Abernethie, wife of Mr Patrick Rid- 
dell, Craiglockhart.—At Grangehill, Ayr- 
shire, Robert Beresford, the infant son of 
R. Patrick, Esq. of Trearne.—At his father’s 
house, 20, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Jas 
Colquhoun Thomson, student of medicine, 

20 years—a victim to typhus fever, 
caught in the ardour of his profession.—At 
Ayr, Daniel M‘Carter, printer, son of 
Mr David M‘Carter, printer, there.—6. 
At Glasgow, Miss Euph. Watson, daugh- 
ter of the late David Watson, Esq. of Stob- 
cross.-At Glasgow, John Robertson, Esq. 
long a distinguished member of the society 
of Friends. —7. At her brother’s house, Pil- 
rig Street, Edinburgh, Agnes, youngest 
daughter of Mr Wm Rhind, Inverlochty.— 
At Inverness, A. Fraser, Esq. merchant.— 
At Dildawn, Archibald, only son of Arch. 
M‘Dougald, Esq. of Dildawn.—8. At his 
house, Heriot’s Bridge, Mr John Pearson, 
merchant, Edinburgh—9. At Glasgow, 
Margaret, sixth daughter of the late Robert 
Dennistoun, Esq.—Of typhus fever, aged 


19, Patrick, youngest son of Lieut. Gen 
Sinclair of Lybster—At London, James 
Lawson, Esq. F.R.S. director of the ma- 
chinery of his Majesty’s mint. He was a 
son of the late reverend Archibald Lawson, 
minister of Kirkmahoe.—At Edinburgh, 
Miss Helen Renny, daughter of the late 
Robert Renny, Esq. of Borrowfield, For- 
farshire.—10. At Bonnington Park, James 
Paterson, jun. Esq. merchant, Leith.—At 
North Berwick, Mr James Dickson, student 
of divinity, a native of Carlaverock, near 
Dumfries.—At Arbroath, after a long and 
severe illness, Mr Alexander Hay, young- 
est son of the late Alexander Hay, Esq. of 
Letham, in the 15th year of his age.—At 
Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Gilmour, widow 
of Hugh Morton, Esq. of Greenbank.— 
Aged 90, Henry Duncombe, Esq. of Cop- 
grove, near Knaresborough, many years re- 
presentative of the county of York.—-The 
Rev. James Oliphant, minister of Dum- 
barton, in the 84th year of his age.—11. 
At Morton Bank, John Thomson, Esq. 
aged 77.—At Glasgow, Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the late Captain John Goldie, Ayr.— 
At her house, 51, Fountain Bridge, Miss 
Catharine Wardrobe, daughter of the late 
David Wardrobe, Esq. surgeon in Edin- 
burgh.—At the manse of Wemyss, the Re- 
verend George Gibb, minister of that pa- 
rish, in the 68th year of his age and 34th 
of his ministry.—12. At Gask House, Miss 
Tarleton, daughter of Gereral Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, Bart.—Mr James Gardner, apo- 
thecary, George Street, Edinburgh.—13. At 
Dundee, Mrs Margaret G. Young, spouse 
to Mr David Cobb, writer there.—At Pais- 
ley, Mr Peter Lyall, aged 37, much re- 
gretted.—At Castlebarns, Mr Richard Por- 
teous, Lochrin Distillery—At the Grove, 
Fountain Bridge, Andrew Bell Bonar, se- 
cond son of the late Thomson Bonar, Esq. 
merchant in Edinburgh.—At her house, 
New Street, Canongate, Miss Elizabeth 
Spence..—14. At her house, Leith Walk, 
Mrs Ann Ogilvy, relict of Mr David Ste- 
venson, shipmaster, Leith—15. At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Mary Ann Hay, youngest 
daughter of the late Lewis Hay, Esq. bank. 
er in Edinburgh.—At Netherbyres, Miss 
Elizabeth Crow, daughter of the deceased 
William Crow, Esq. of Netherbyres.—At 
St James’s Square, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Muir, merchant—At Edinburgh, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Ross, daughter of the late 
Lord Ankerville.—18. Of a water in the 
head, Thomas, third and only son of Mr 
Smith, tailor, College Street, aged ten 
years and seven months.—18. At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Watson, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr Watson, principal of the United 
College of St Andrews.—At Edinburgh, in 
the 19th year of his age, Mr Robert C. 
Forbes, second son of the late Duncan For- 
bes, Esq. general examiner of excise.—20. 
At Buccleuch Place, Mrs May Clark, re- 
lict of William Thomson, Esq. of the Island 
of St Kitt’s.—-At Edinburgh, at an advan- 
5 
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ced age, Mrs Penelope Watt, relict of Mr 
D. Campbell, in Fort William.— 
21. At the Vice Regal Lodge, Phenix Park, 
Dublin, the Honourable Walter Chetwyn 
Talbot, son of their Excellencies the Lord 
Lieutenant and Countess.of Talbot, in the 
6th year of his age.—At Richmond, Surrey, 
Captain Edward Cumming, formerly of the 
Honourable the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and brother to the late Sir A. P. Cum- 
ming Gordon of Altyre, Bart.—In Bolton 
Street, London, Harriet Elizabeth, only 
child of Charles M‘Vicar, Esq.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Margaret Duncan, wife of Mr 
Campbell Gemble, perfumer, George Street. 
—22. At Muirhall, Mr James Black, far- 
mer.—At Southfod, John Stenhouse, Esq. 
younger of Southfod.—23. In the Old As- 
sembly Close, Edinburgh, Mrs Isobel Tay- 
lor, aged 105. She was born in the parish 
of Crieff, county of Perth, on the 4th of 
March 1713, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Her memory remained nearly unimpaired, 
and she would converse on the events of 100 
years since with rising correctness.— 
Her heari and tight weve goed to thelast 
day of her life, and her recollection con- 
tinued till within an hour of her death.— At 
Edinburgh, Eliza, daughter of Mr James 
Burness, writer.—In his 8th year, William, 
son of Dr Beilby, George Street.—24. At 
Westfield, near Cupar Fife, Henry Walker, 
Esq. of . Pittencrieff.—25. At Edinburgh, 
Mr Andrew Bell, late farmer at Hillhead, 
county of Edinburgh, aged 78. This gen- 
tleman was one of, the few survivors who 
fought under the banners of the 25th, or 
Edinburgh regiment of foot, at the battle 
of Minden, w six battalions of British 
troops, and two of Hanoverians, beat 13,000 
French.—At Surinam, Robert, fourth son 
of the late Mr Robert Ramsay, writer, 
Dumfries. Having occasion to go on board 
a merchant ship lying in the river there, he 
fell from an open boat and unfortunately 
perished. —26. At Balcarras, Mrs Ann Mur- 
ray Keith, daughter of the deceased Robert 
Keith, Esq. sometime his Majesty’s envoy 

i and minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Russia.—27. At Edinburgh, 
Mr Jonathan Pew, late farmer at Drylaw. 
—29. At Hawthorn Bank, Selkirk, Mrs 
Wilhelmina Anderson, wife of Mr John 
Anderson. 

Lately—At Delnies, near Nairn, in the 
104th year of his age, John Reid, supposed 
to be the oldest soldier in his Majesty’s do- 
minions, having entered the service in the 
2d battalion of the royal Scots, 85 years 
ago. His first encounter with the enemy 
was in 1743, at Dettingen, where the Bri- 
tish, under the command of that gallant and 
true Seotsman, the Earl of Stair, defeated 
the French with immense slaughter. In 
1745 he ht at Fontenoy. In 1746 he 
fought with his regiment at Culloden. In 
1749 he was one of the storming party at 
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the murderous encounter at Waal in Hol. 
land, where his regiment was nearly anni. 
hilated. His last appearance on the field of 
honour was in 1759, on the heights of A. 
braham, where the immortal Wolfe breath. 
ed his mighty soul in the arms of victory, 
His strength was such, considering his great 
age, that he scarcely passed a day without’ 
walking three or four miles; and, to the 
day of his death, was able, without the aid 
of glasses, to read his Bible, which afforded 
him exquisite delight through a long course 
of years.—At London, Lieut.-general Sir 
A. Gladstanes.—At Penzance, the Countess 
of Bellamont, daughter of James, Duke of 
Leinster.—At Madeira, the Hon. John 
Perceval, eldest son of Lord Arden.—At 
Upper Canada, Captain Sir Robert Hall, 
K.C. B. commander-in-chief of his Majes- 
ty’s naval forces on that station.—At Lon- 

» Mr Hill Darley, a gentleman well 
known in the sporting world. He was kill- 
ed in the Haymarket, by a horse in a break 
taking fright—In Charterhouse Square, 
London, Mrs Tait, wife of Mr William 
Tait of St Paul’s Church Yard, and dangh- 
ter of Dr John Hunter, Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of St Andrews.— 
At Ladyfield Place, Edinburgh, aged 19, 
Margaret, second deughter of Alexander 
Fergusson, Esq. of Baledmund.—At Rhins- 


- dale, Andrew Aitchison, Esq. formerly sure 


veyor of taxes, and late clerk to the com- 
missioners of property tax, Lanarkshire.— 
At ish Town, Jamaica, David, son of 
the late Robert Milligan, Esq. of Rosslyn. 
—At New York, Archibald Bruce, M.D. 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Medical In- 
stitution of that city.—At Dumfries, Wm 
Babington, D. D. in the 70th year of his 
age.—At Limehouse, John Macgeorge, Esq, 
captain in the royal navy. His death was 
occasioned by a fall consequent upon a pa- 
ralytic affection, brought on by his length 
of services in the West Indies. He served 
at the reduction of the West India Islands, 
and commanded his Majesty’s ship Wel- 
lington, at the surrender of Guadaloupe.— 
At Peterhead, the Reverend Dr Geo. Moir, 
55 years minister of that parish.—The Rev. 
James M‘Auley, minister of the seceding 
congregation of Castleblaney, aged 80. He 
had been minister of that congregation 53 
years.—At his house in Katharine Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr John Grant, aged 83.—At 
Dublin, Sir R. Musgrave, Bart. collector of 
excise in the port of Dublin, author of the 
History of the Irish Rebellion, &c.——At 
Aberdeen, the Rev. Adam Annand, Epis- 
copal clergyman, St John’s Chapel.—At 
Seaforth House, near Arbroath, James Ar- 
rott, Esq. of Edinburgh, surgeon, R. N. 
aged 76.—At Keith, Miss Grant, eldest 
daughter of the late John Grant of Gallovie, 
Esq.—At Mapperton House, Miss Grant, 
daughter of John Francis Grant, Esq. late 
of the island of St Vincent. 
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